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^kffe  ilmanb  of  Mr,  Waltoub  being  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Noigf,  vmomg  the  Kttraeis  from  his  MS.  Joumtd,  the  Aidhor  has 
prefixed  them  as  an  appropriate  Introduction  to  this  Volume* 

< 

Xhe  names  of  Nubias  the  Fifth,  of  Francis  the 
First,  of  some  of  the  Medici  family,  of  Bessarion, 
Busbeck\  and  Peiresc,  are  held  in  just  esti- 
mation by  the  lovers  of  antient  literature.  By 
their  means,  the  Libraries  of  Europe  have 
Ifeen  famished  with  great  numbers  of  valuable 
Manuscripts,  collected* with  cost  and  labour,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  first  of  these 
persons  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  supplied  it  with  many  Manu- 
scripts from  Greece.  From  the  same  coimtry,' 
Francis  the  First,  at  the  exhortation  of  Budaus, 


(l)  In  tliit  manner  he  writcf  bis  own  name,  always.    Lomh,  1. 1. 99. 
A  L  xi.  MMif.  p.  1007. 
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procured  many  also;  particularly  from  Moukt 
Athos.  The  exertions  of  the  Medicean  family 
are  familiar  to  every  one.  Bessarion,  who  died 
in  1483,  had  made  a  collection  of  Manuscripts 
at  the  expense  of  30,CX)0  crowns ;  and  his  own 
account  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Greeh 
letters  is  worthy  of  notice*.  The  Manuscripts 
purchased  by  Busbeck,  during  his  embassy,  are 
known  to  every  scholar,  from  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Lambecius.  Many  also  were  obtained 
in  the  East  by  those  whom Peire^c*  had  sent  out; 
they  visited  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Constantinople; 
and  in  the  first  of  these  places,  portions  ot  Poly-^ 
bins  and  Nicolaus  Damascertus  were  found '. 


•«•*■ 


(1)  *'  Cmttthm,  noQ  tam  inainiam  numerum  librorum  quiin  opti- 
mos  et  excellentest  deque  sins^alis  solommodb  unum  exemplum  itudui 
coUi^ere,  unde  evenit,  ut  ferft  omnia  ▼olmnina  qu»  in  niinii  univevHa 
Qtm&m  remanserent  integra,  et  qiue  y\\  alibi  reperiunttir,  cimipesBt* 
rim."     Ckim.  Op.  Sub.  Cent.  3. 

(3)  In  1631.    See  his  Life  by  GastendL 

(3)  As  many.  Manuscripts  had  been  collected,  at  vast  expense,  in 
Greifce,  for  the  Library  at  Buda  (destroyed  by  tbc  TVrAt  in  19S6)|  w«, 
ought  not  to  omit  mentioning^  it.    Alexander  Bratsicanus  had  seen  in 
it  the  whole  of  Hyperidet  with  Scholia,  the  Works  of  many  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  of  the  Classical  Writers.     From  this  libraiy 
issued  parts  of  Pofyhius  and  Dioderus  Siculut,     A  Manuscript  of 
HeKodorus,  from  which  was  taken  the  first  edition  of  the  .^ikiopiee, 
was  found  by  a  soldier,  and  brought  to  Vmcenihu  ObaeptEtu:  it  be-, 
longed  to  this  Library.    Netmder  thus  speaks  of  the  collection :  "  Ex 
medii  GrseciA  innstimandis   sumptibus  emerat  Matthias  CorvlBua 
lea."    JSput.  p.  10. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Constantinople  and 
jiihos  have  contributed  the  greatest  number  of 
the  Manuscripts  we  possess  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  There  were  monasteries  full  of 
learned  men  at  Bj/zantium,  to  a  late  period ;  and 
every  monastery  had  its  library.  The  Turks, 
on  their  conquest,  did  not  occasion  that  indis- 
criminate destruction  which  idle  declamation 
has  sometimes  imputed  to  them.  Mahomet  tfie 
Second  secured  the  Library  of*  the  Greek  Em- 
perors, which  was  preserved  by  his  successors, 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  Amurat  IV.*  At 
Byzantium,  Constantine  Lascaris  transcribed  many 
of  those  works  which  were  afterwards  placed 
m  the  Madrid  Library.  In  this  city  were 
procured  those  Manuscripts  which  were  left  to 
Ijie  EscuRiAL  Library  by  Hurtado  de  Mendoza; 
and  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
SoliTnan  the  Second.  Possevin  has  given  partial 
Catalogues  of  some  of  the  Libraries  at  Constan- 
tinople; and  a  traveller  in  1597  mentions  a  valu- 
aUe  collection  which  he  had  seen  in  that  city^. 

With  respect  to  Athx)s,  we  find  that  two  hun- 
dred Manuscripts  are  deposited  in  one  library 


(4)  Hist,  de  FAcad.  IV.    JninCi  E.  H.  y^  V. 

(5)  G.  BoMa.      It.  Conrt.  71. 
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alone  ^  brought  from  the  monasteries  on  the 
mountain;  and  a  great  part  of  those  at  Moscow^ 
had  been  collected  by  the  Monk  Arsenius  in 
uithos,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon. 

We  must  add  Thessalyy  Chios,  Corfu,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Chalce  (the  island  in  the  Propontis), 
Rhodes,  and  Epidauria,  as  places  which  have 
supplied  some  Manuscripts^.  We  should  have 
had  much  yalua]!)le  intelligence  concerning  the 
libraries  in  the  monasteries  of  Tkessaly,  if  the 
life  of  Professor  Biomstahl  had  been  prolonged. 
He  had  visited  all  of  them ;  and  had  resided 
many  days  at  Triccala,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  copying  a  Greek  Manuscript  belonging  to  a 
monastery.  Biomstahl  was  attacked  by  a  fever 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus:  here  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  ten  days,  without  medical 
assistance;  and  was  then  taken  to  Salonica, 
where  he  died,  in  July  1779.* 

(1)  Prnf.  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  CoUUm,  Library. 
*  (3)  In  the  Libraiy  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

(3)  See  the  following  references:  Diar.  Ital.  of  MmUfauowns  Hihric. 
Bib.  Gr.  7.  341 ;  FabrUut  Not.  Basilicorum;  Bib.  CbkHn.  p.  178  ; 
CnuU  Tureo-Gr^e.  p.  498. 

(4)  From  a  Writer  of  the  date  1557,  we  have  an  important  notico 
respecting  a  library  on  Mount  OfympSu :  *'  Dicitur  adhuc  hodi^  in 
Qlympo  Monte  Monasterium  reliquum  esse  thesauro  optimorum 
librorum  dives  ac  celebre."  Orat,  de  Si$td.  Vet,  PkU,,  mUr  Mfiane. 
Veclam, 
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Notwithstanding  our  acquisitions  are  already 
great,  we  should  not  intermit  our  researches 
in  the  Levant.  Many  Manuscripts  may  be 
saved  by  them  from  destruction.  "  I  myself," 
says  Dr.  Covell,  "  have  seen  vast  heaps  of  Ma- 
nuscripts (for  I  never  foimd  them  on  shelves,  or 
in  good  order)  of  the  Fathers  and  other  learned 
authors,  in  the  monasteries  at  Motmt  jithos,  and 
elsewhere,  all  covered  over  with  dust  and  dirt, 
and  many  of  them  rotted  and  spoiled  \"  An 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  truth  of  what 
was  stated  to  Hemsterhusius  by  some  Greeks  ^ 
"that  part  of  the  Comedies  of  Menander  was 
still  in  existence."  Application  might  be  made 
to  the  Greek  Nobles  of  the  Phanar,  many  of 
whom  are  versed  in  Antient  Greek,  and  who  are 
probably  the  possessors  of  some  valuable  Manu^ 
scripts.  Parts  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Demon-- 
stratio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius  were  printed  by 
Fabricius''  from  a  Manuscript  belonging  to  Prince 
Mavrocordato;  and  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Orators, 
now  in  England,  was  the  property  of  a  Greek 
Noble. 


(5)  yiMson*$  account  of  tbe  destruction  of  Manuscripts  at  Patmo^ 
mtj  be  consulted.    Prolej^.  to  Homer. 

«0  Jul,  PoUux.  p.  ms»  Note.. 
(7)  Delectus  Argunientorum. 
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It  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  many 
Manuscripts  in  Greece  have  experienced  the 
treatment  which  works  of  the  same  sort  have 
met  with  in  other  countries.  Poggius,  we  are 
told,  found,  while  he  was  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  a  Manuscript  of  Quintilian  on  the 
table  of  a  pickling-shop.  Masson  met  with  one 
of  jigobardus  in  the  hands  of  a  bookbinder,  who 
was  about  to  use  it  for  the  back  of  a  book  * :  and 
one  oiAsconius  was  about  to  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  Musculus  found",  in  the  roof 
of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  some  of  the  works 
of  Cicero,  and  the  whole  of  Ovid.  Numbers  of 
Manuscripts  in  Greece  are  irrecoverably  lost  to 
us,  either  by  design  or  accident;  and  of  those, 
which  we  may  hereafter  meet  with,  we  cannot 
suppose  all  will  prove  to  be  of  equal  value  ^: 


(1)  I^Taudi,  181. 

(S)  **  AccicUt,  ut  aliqaando  sub  ipso  aediam  tecto  confusam  dissol^- 
tanim  membranarum  coog;criein  Ahueuhu  oflfenderity*'  &c.  M.  Adwmu 
in  Vitd  Mtuculi. 

(3)  Those  which  have  an  appearance  of  antiquity  iu  the  Writinir, 
are  not  alwaxs  the  most  antient.  The  Monks  employed  persons  who 
were  copyists  Tiy  profession  ;  men  who  not  only  repaired  the  titles  of 
Manuscripts,  but  were  dexterous  enough  to  copy  the  antient  cherac<v 
ters.  ''The  Manuscripts  written  in  Lombard  \etttn,"  t^y  Simon, 
**  are  not  always  from  a  hand  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Lombard 
writing.    The  same  may  be  said  of  other  works." 
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Tet  if  we  meet  with  only  few  of  which  we 
0hall  be  able  to  say,  as  Casaubon^  once  said  to 
/.  Scaltger,  that  they  are  "  ToXvrifji^fjra,  et  verfe 
XgvTov  avrctlm^  the  trouble  of  research  will  be 
well  requited  *. 

A  List  of  Theological  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library  of  Patmos  has  been  given  by  Possevin^; 
their  number  amounting,  according  to  his  state- 
ment^ only  to  fifty-five.  The  present  Catalogue, 
containing  the  titles  of  ninety-two  Manuscripts 
and  about  four  hundred  printed  volumes,  and 
of  which  an  account  is  here  subjoined,  by 
no  means  precludes  the  necessity  of  further 
examination.  The  Greek  compiler  of  it  has  not 
stated  any  circumstance  relating  to  the  Manu- 
scriptSy  by  which  we  can  form  an  estimate  of 
their  value :  he  gives  no  information  respecting 
the  form  of  the  letters  or  that  of  the  spirits,  or 


(4)  On  receiving  a  Manuscript  of  Uie  unpublished  Mechanic!  of 

(5)  Some  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would,  without 
doubty  be  attended  with  success.  Let  us  hear  what  was  done  in 
France f  so  late  as  in  the  time  of  Fleury :  "Ha  envois  da^is  le  Levant 
quelques  savans  qui  en  sont  revenus  avec  une  riche  moissoa  da  Manu- 
•eKts  ou  Grees  ou  d'autres  Ungues  Orientales."    Bib,  Rait.  JwUa, 

1739. 

(6)  Se«  the  Appar*  Saer.  , 
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aay  of  those  subjects  which  would  lead  us  ta  a 
knowledge  of  their  respective  dates. 

There  is  one  Manuscript  mentioned  in  it^ 
concerning  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
more  than  common  curiosity :  it  is  one  of  Dio- 
DORUS  SicuLus.  By  an  accurate  inspection  of 
it>  we  should  learn  whethei:  the  hopeAs,  which 
have  been  more  than  once  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  the  lost  books  of  that  historian^ 
are  in  this  instance  also  to  be  disappointed  •• 
jFf.  Stephanus  had  heard  that  the  forty  books  of 
Diodorus  were  in  Sicily  ^  This  report  arose,  pro- 
bably, from  Consiantine  Lascaris  haying  said  in 
Sicili/,  that  he  had  seen  all  these  books  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Constantinople.  Lascaris 
fled  from  this  city,  at  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
Turks.  In  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  that 
period,  the  entire  copy  to  which  he  referred 
might  have  been  lost.  ''  Deum  immortalem," 
says  Scaliger,  '^  quanta  jactura  histories  facta 
est  amissioAC  librorum  illius  Bibliothecae,  prae- 
sertlm  qulnque  illorun^  qui  sequebaatu^  post 
quintum  ^" 


(1)  P/toiuu,  in  the  ninth  century^  perused  entire  Diodorus  Sicuitia.. , 

(2)  In  Su$eb,  Chron.  ciajacccci  xvii. 
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A. 

Aristophanes.    Tliree  copies. 

Ammonius  *.    Two  copies. 

Aristotle.     Various  copies. 

Apolloniu9  Rhodius. 

Exposition  of  John  Zonaras*  on  the  Kmfim  hct- 

trrouTifMi  of  John  of  Damascus. 
Anastasius  of  Sinai:  his  Questions  &  Answers  ^  MS. 

^Ao'fMt  iuriMLTuvy  with  an  Exposition  (perhaps  by 

M.  Psellus).     See  Lamb,  lib.m.p.77* 
Arrian. 
Anthology  of  Epigrams. 

*Afj^g  xou  air  lag  Tig)  rZv  ivo  lzzXfi^i»P',  i.  e.  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Church. 


(S)  It  has  not  been  thought  n^oeaaary  to  copy  the  title  of  cveiy  one  of  the 
printed  books  nventioned  in  the  Catalogue:  the  namet  of  all  the  Mana> 
acripCa  are  faithfully  tranacribed. 

(4)  Jlmmoniu*,  son  of  Hermiat,  master  of  John  PhUoponus. 

(5)  Flourished  about  1 120.  See  AUatiui  iff  LAris  Scdes.  Gracorum , 
Paiifp  1646. 

(6}  Died  599.    SeeJLamb.  Comm.  l.v.  p,  9S. 
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i 


^Af6okoy!(t  Xf^fo^y  ii(t(pogcj9.     One  volume. 
Fbnoplia^  Dogmatica  of  Euthymius  Zigabcnus.  MS. 

Athanasius. 
Atheneeus,  Deipnosoph. 

'AXsfav^^ot;  ^Icviaixi,* 

AfJMXSuug  tcigcLg. 

Appian. 

AfJt^iXoj(^iov^ ,  Mi6oiiov,  kol)  ^Avi^iov  KgnrtiCi  »t 

*A»ratV40V  Karfi<pogov  ygaf^iauKn 

*  A^i6fAfiriKfig  cvyoTTixfi  i§u,Tjye/a  MvaXun  (Balanus). 

*AXi^avigov* 

''Ayficg  ^ag/rejif*. 

*AjtrpxXi}C  oifiyioL  rfjg  Kara  "KgitrToy  i^ixtii  ^^C* 

*Axo\ov$ia*  rig  ay  sag  Aixangivng. 

iEschines^ 

*A^vfMify  ^igi* 

( 1 )  Site,  for  on  aceoant  of  this  work,  Lambecius,  l.iii.  p.  1 68. 

(2)  Xaffl6.  Lv.  p.230. 

(S)  ^m/>At/ocAruj^b'iahop  of  Jc(mtttm»diedS93.  ufjKfrew,  arcfabubopof 
Crete,  died  7S0. 

(4)  See  Crusius,  Tureo-Gnec.  222.  and  Du  Cange,  App.  ad  Gloss.  Gr. 

(5)  **  Freeta  et  oflida."  iJumrt^im  (Catherine)!  sometimes  aspinUed; 
•t  other  times  with  a  tent's,  as  in  uCange,  i.  1 140 ;  who  also  *  gifes 
Haeatkerinot  in  Index  Auct 
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Aicifjt,  XoigviKuG/ov. 
'AioXetr^/a  (piKo^sog. 

^Avo^xBvjj  rr^g  rov  Bogrigov  ^/SXou.    (Refutation  of 
a  Work  of  Voltaire.) 

B. 

Basil.     Copies  of  different  parts  of  his  Works. 

The  Logic  of  Blemmides  \     MS. 

BaXtrccfMfvog*  t^nyno'ig  rm  UgHp  x(t¥0¥w.     MS. 

Lexicon  of  Phavorinus. 

lives  of  Saints. 

A  book  called  the  Pastoral  Flute,  wjXog  rosfMfixoc 

A  small  MS.  of  Prayers. 
BXa^o^. 
BovXyagiag^  oirctftct. 

r. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus.     Various  copies. 

(6)  Born  at  Amida  {JHaHtekr) ;  and  wrote  between  the  540  and 
550.  Fofr.ix.  230. 

(7)  J/efi|mi£f«livediu  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Hlilflgie 
was  published  in  1605,  by  Wegelin. 

(8)  Theodore  Balsamon,  of  the  twelfth  century.    C^ve*  ffttLLU.  596, 

(9)  Of   TheopJ^laei.      '*  Achridia  in  BulgariA  aichiepiscoptttf  1070 
clams;  qbem  inde  l^ii/J^ariiiiii  Yocaot.  "    Fab,  B.  G.  tU.  5M. 
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Holy  Scripture. 

Ftgeurifiou  ^Xayfiu  ilg  ra  fJt^BTSwgoXoytxa.     MS. 
Galen. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

FaCgsnX  *  pXaiiX^iUf  ng)  trj^itrfuttizSp.     MS. 
Tgfiycgiov  ^KogitTiou  zara  AariWv.      MS. 
Treatises  of  Gerasimus, 
Harmony  of  Scripture. 

r^giiouy  on  i  TlaTog'  kcu  o  M(ya^«^  smn  o'Arri. 
XS^arog.     MS. 


Grammar  of  Gaza\ 


A. 


Demosthenes. 

Dio,  and  Herodian. 

Psalms  of  David. 

Aiia^zaXiai^  ho^^on  ug  ra  Kara  Kvgtttxir. 

IMogenes  Laertius. 

AiafMt¥Tii  puirtov.     (sic.) 

Dositheus. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite.     MS. 

Aiaraya)  yufiov  ^afioufiX  rargidgj^ov. 


(1)  Gabnel  Severus,  metropoUtan  of  Phiiadelpkiai   «•   twre-ftced 
Mctousittt."     CoveiL  Rite  of  Transubttantiation, 

(2)  Cbresius,  a  friend  of  Goar.     JEuchoL  678. 

(5)  **  That  the  Pope  and  Mahomet  are  the  Antichrist."    nAnv,  « the 
Pope ;"  wwriit,.  "a  priest" 
(4)  On  which  Erasmus  read  Lectures  at  Cambridge. 
(^  Instructions  respecting  the  Xofif'f  Day.  , 
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^ny^l^i^  f^igifcij  rljg  raXaiZg  IffrogiSf  (sic), .  xcu 
^goTuing  ^iXtHTopov  vT€g  (perhaps  ^rffi)  rou 
hiofjuoiyfiv  'Hgcjiov.     MS. 

Old  and  New  Testament. 

■ 

The  Grammar  of  Daniel. 

Gospels* 

Eustathius. 

Epiphanius. 

Epictetus. 

Euclid. 

Etjrmologicon. 

Eusebius. 

Encyclopedia.     Four  volumes. 

Selections  from  different  Fathers. 

Eucholo^um. 

'£|o/xoXo79ra^iov^.     MS. 
Tract  on  Baptism. 

Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

'F^ToXoyia. 

Euripides. 


l&i  Veeeui,  or  BeeeuSf  patriarch  of  CcnsiantmopU^ 

(7)  A  Form  of  Coiif««iofi«  and  Direction  to  l^niteflts.    Cboef/,  26a 

(8)  See  i>»  Omgc  in  T.  EMiyyUipt. 
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^Et^Vxi-J//^  miVfMiriKov  ^fog  acrSivii.     Visit  of  a 
Confessor  to  a  sick  person. 

Z. 

Zonaras. 

H. 
Hesiod. 

Herodian. 
Herodotus. 

0. 
Themistius  \  rtfi  (pvffiKni* 
Theodoret. 
Theophrastus. 
Theocritus. 

Theodonis  Ptochoprodromus*. 
Theodoruss  (abbot  of  Studium')  Catechetical  Dit- 
courses. 

« 

Theophylact. 

Theotoki. 
Thomas  Maglster. 


.  (1)  Bom  in  3 17,  in  Paphlagonia. 

(2)  Perhaps  one  of  the  Poems  of  this  Writer  (see.  VilUAnee,  GrM 
943)*  or  his  £ipo«ition  of  sacred  Hymns.  See  Lamb,  1.  ▼.  p.  277.  He 
lired  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

(3)  A  monastery  at  Constantinople,  Theodore  was  born  in  759.  "  TX 
pMse  pour  un  des  grands  Saints  de  ce  si^c*U  panni  Messieurs  let  Im^ 
gioflirct;  qtt*il  me  soitpermis  de  me  lervir  de  ce  termer  null*  foisplut  doux 
que  celui  d'Iconolatres.**     Baffle  Sep*  de$  L9tlre$,  Mmn  l€B6. 
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I. 
John  Chrysostom. 

Isidores^  (of  Dainiata) Lettcre. 

Isocrates. 

John  of  Damascus  ^ 

Justin  {icTogixov) . 

John  Philoponus,  ^sg)  Kotrft/yroitok; 

The  same,  ug  roi  * A^ctkvrwoi. 

Justin  Martyr. 

Justinian,  xayo¥Bg  rSv  ayiuv  ^A.TWvoku9. 

John  Stobaeus. 

Julius  Pollux. 

Other  Treatises  of  John  Philoponus. 

Isaac ^,  bishop  of  Nineveh;  ra  ivgifii^ra  MKfirimt. 

Josephus. 

'la-fM^X*  xara.    MS.   *^ Against Mahomedaniam.** 

John  of  Damascus. 

'Iwavvoy*  o'^^^oXacriKOv  hyovfMfov  Tim  Sgav^» 

Hippocrates.     Aphorisms. 

—  .  I  .III!  I  111    li    ^ ■  I 

(4)  "  One  of  the  most  Taliuble  men  of  the  fifth  century.^     JortiHf 
SLiT.  IT.  1 13. 

(5)  Died  750.     Tlie  last  of  the  Greek  Fadien. 

(6)  See  tlie  remark  of  Lambecius  oo  the  title  of  this  wmk,  libw  L  p.  199. 
Hie  Alezandrine  Grammarian  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev«Dllh 
Century  after  Christ,  Vtmius  gives  a  different  date :  De  Pkilosoph.  See-  e.l7  •' 
The  mane  o€  John  PhUoponut  was  afterwards  assumed  by  Xe  CUrc* 

7)  Lived  in  the  sixth  century. 

(8)  CatUacutewu  wrote,  in  136(\  a  work  on  this  ttilject. 

(9)  Mm  CUwMcui.  called  SehoUMicui.     This  is  probably  bla  Uh, 
written  Ivy  Daniel,  monk  of  MixUk» 
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KogviaXimg  Tig)  4^vj(flg. 

The  Logic  of  the  same. 

Cyril. 

Coresius  \ 

JLotTitKOV^flfov  axoXoyia  katu  hwrifw^ 

CaUimachus. 

'KXtOfJi^iiiovg  KVit\iMi  ^idig/a* 

KvgioxoigoiAioif  *• 

Clemens  Alexandrinus* 

A. 
lituigies. 

Luciin« 

Lexica. 

Treatises  against  the  Roman  Church, 

M. 
Macarius.  .  Homilies. 

Michael  Psellus'  fU  t»  (g^ira^wriKi.     MS. 
Macarius.    Various  treatises. 
Meletius  on  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
MsX^  TOifirgtSf  hfM. 

MelissV. 

— . ^       ■  ' 

(1)  A  Cbiu«anl«iM!po2>to»  divine;  aiidfiiend  of  Goar.    SucA.  678. 
(8)  Set2>H  Cange,  Gloss.  Onec.  p.  771. 1. 

(3)  Of  the  eleventh  century. 

(4)  Anionhu  Melissa   Uved  aboitt  1€0.     FaL  J9i».  GrmaiK.  744. 
«*  •  itiidio  ooUigendi  MUi«v«y  sive^^'u^  Rictus  ett.'*. 
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'T'^fiXdpTfi.     Encomium  on  Prince  Ypsilante, 
Maximus  Planudes. 
Matthew  Blastares\ 
Meletius.  Geography. 

N. 
Ncctarius*.  ) 

Nicephoras  Gregoras. 

IfofMKOP  /3a^/X/«ov.      MS. 

Hofjuozdvoysg^ . 

O. 

CElcumenius. 

Olympiodoras  ug  r»  fjt,%r%m^a  rov  ' Agtarorihou^ . 

n. 

Acts  of  Synods » 
Plutarch. 
Pausanias. 
Pindar. 

UoXifiog  rysvfiuarixog . 
Polyaenus. 

Tlos9^S¥  tSp  vaXaiordrm  y$c^gytK»,  fiov^^Xixa,  xici 
ypdifJUixd. 


(5)  Of  lihe  fouTtMnth  Mntary. 

(6)  FMria  Cretentis,  defunctiu  anno  1 665.    Fah.  is.  31 0. 

(7)  Xmnft.l.  vL  p.  51. 
(S)  Somtriei  tmiioaim, 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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Tictrtgixoy.     MS. 
HiTPOi  irxatioiXov. 

P. 

'FotfXivov  rofJLOi — 15. 

2. 
Catenae  Patrum  on  the  Psalms  and  Mattltew. 

Sophocles. 

Suidas. 

^vfjf^safy  Qea'craXoviXfig* 

Siniplicius. 

'SiVvoiiKog  vofJiog* 

'2rjfJt,uoie'Big^  iticcyZv.     MS. 

2vvra7^a^  kolto,  a^vfMifv. 

^vntrlov  STttrroXoigiOf. 

Catena  Patrum  on  the  Octateuch. 

T. 

Ta^ya'  rfjg  Tritrrscjg  rijg  'PoffMcixiig  %KKkfi(ri(ig. 

T!vTixov*. 


(1)  Notes  on  Homilies. 

(2)  Respecting  this  controversy  (concerning  unleaveDed  breed  J,  see  the 
note  in  Lamb.  1.  iii.  p.  65, 

(S)  Propugnaculum  Fidei.  Fab,  B.  G,  viii  86.  It  was  edited  at  Paris 
in  1658. 

(4)  Perhaps,  TtnriMv  rnt  UxXurmrrisw  JuuXMt0im9  Ac.  **  The  order  of 
reading  the  service.  *'    Lamb.  1.  v.  285. 
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Hiotius. 
Hiilo  Judaeus. 

X. 

XgicTo^ogou  ly^ugHiovy  on  the  Procession  of  the 

Holy  Spirit. 
Chrysostom  on  the  Psalms. 

Volumes  relating  to  the  Psalms. 


KATAAOrOS  r«v  h  BEMBPANAK«  BIBAIftN. 

A. 
Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles;. 

Athanasius,  without  a  beginning. 


(5)  Treatises  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 

(6)  **  A  more  common  form  among  the  later  Greeks,"  tuijs  SMmasius, 
•*  than  hUftC^Atatf." 

(7)  Perhaps  the  Work  of  TheodoreU  entitled  euim^w  lU  rk  i«^« 
nt  ^Mt$  yt»^ :  or  from  Jlfaximus,  who  died  in  662.  See  the  first  volume 
of  his  Works. 

C    2 
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Exposition  of  the  Acts  of  Apostles. 

Anastasius  of  Sinai. 

Canons^  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers. 

The  Panoplia^  Dogmatica  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 

The  Exposition^,  by  Zonaras,  of  the  Canones^  or 

Sacred  Hymns,  of  Joannes  Damascenus. 
*  AvotrroXoeuayyiKiov  *. 

B. 

^aciX6iov  rov  fJbeyciXov  ioyfi^ariKfi  ^etvo^Xut* 

Lives  of  Saints. 

Basil.     9  vols. 

Basil  on  the  Hexa^meron.     2  vols. 

The  same  on  the  Psalms.     2  vols. 

The  same  on  Isaiab* 

The  Ascetica*  of  the  same* 

^vXyagsag  •   2  vols* 


( 1 )  See  Lamb.  1.  iv.  p.  1 97. 

(2)  S«e  FabnciuB,  ▼Ui.  329.    Bib.  Gr. 

(3)  K«»«f If  IfM^d^ifuu    See  Xnm^.  L  iii.  p.  89,  and  the  Kotei.  ZMumii 
Uyedin  1120. 

(4)  See  Du  Cange,  Glos.  Gr,  in  voce ;  and  Croar,  EwhoL  921. 

(5)  "  Satil  wai  a  grand  promoter  of  anasoetic  life :  all  ttie  nionka  and 
^uns  in  the  Greek  Church  are  everywhere  of  his  order.*'     CovelL  p.  251. 

(5)  See  thb  title  in  the  Printed  BoolUi  p.  11. 
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r. 

Of  the  same  author.     Q  vols. 
Of  the  same,  mth  Scholia. 

Tgfiyo§iov  rov  &€oXoyov  svec  ^iSxiop,  ro  ovoTof  gfyai 
ygd^pifMv  rov  ^ua-iXiejg  * AXfif/oy  rov  KofJLVfivov, 
rov  liiov  ygoi^ifMv. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Exposition  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Gregory  the  Theologue.     2  vols. 

Of  the  same,  Epistles. 

Fgnyogtov  rov  &$oXoyov  rBrgettrr/^m  i^iyijag. 

Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  on  the 
Lord^s  Prayer. 

Orations  of  Gregory  Nazianzus. 

Elxposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

A. 

Demetrius  Gemistus%  mg)  rrig  \v  fJUByaXif  ixxXfja-icc 

rov  ^argioig^ov  Xurovgyiag. 
AiOfvc/ov  rov  ^Aguo^ayirov. 
Atoiaigov  ^iXsXieirov  ^ItrrogtKOv. 

(7)  Gregory  of  Neaiianxu$i  **  cui  post  Johannem  Apostolum  pro  peculiari 
ptMgyrico^  et  jmw*  V^^kf^  Theologi  cognomen  adhaesit"     Muraiori. 

(8)  **  A  woik  of  Gregory  Naxiansut,  which  is  in  the  hand- writing  of 
die  Udi^  AUxUu  CamnewHM.    His  own  hand- writing.**  *■ 

(9)  Deaeon  and  ptothonotary  in  Consiantinople. 
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E. 
Gospels.     Various  copies. 

Ck>inmentary  on  the  Psalms. 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Commentaiy  on  one  of  the  Gospels. 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius. 

0. 

QaXourclov^  rov  aioSoi  xui  'Ayr/o^ou. 

Theodoret  on  the  Psalms. 
Theodore^  abbot  of  Studium. 

L 

*lciHrfj^*  3gv6mov  Xoyoi  iid^oga. 

Theological  Enchiridion  of  John  of  Damascus. 
Exposition  of  the  History  of  Job. 
'loiaFVOU^  rov  aSCoi  hyovfikvov  r?c  ^Vaidov. 

The  same. 
Isidore.     Epistles. 


(1)  See  Gwir^  EuchoL  p.  436. 

(8)  EphraemyQtEphraimyhamtXNiubUinUctopaiamia,    SeeXami. 
Li.  p.  117. 

(7)  Abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Ubya,    Cave,  Siti.  Ecc* 

(4)  Lived  about  1420.     A  Bytantme  monk. 

(5)  Periu^  Ibe  Epiitle  of  John  the  abbot  of  EaUk  to  Jolm  CUmmu. 
Zani&.LiT.p.l65. 
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On  the  Ten  Categories. 
John  of  Damascus. 
John  Scylitza'. 
'largoco^/a^^.     3  vols. 

K. 

A. 

Various  Discourses. 

I^courses  of  Chrysostom^  and  others,  on  Lent. 

M. 
Maximus,  Trsg)  kTroppnroity  rnq  d-s/fl^  yg^^S* 

rt  roufiou^ioXoyoVfXa/  Ti¥€g  vsetgou  'Poffiavou 
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(6)  nmfm»Xnntif  Pray^rt,     St  John  ii  called,  in  the  Menaa,  'A^jc^iT^ 

(7)  Lived  in  the  nxth  ccntmy. 

(8)  *'  Historia  Judatca  de  Barlaamo  Eremita,  et  Jotapho  rege  Indue.** 
JW.  ix.  737. 

(9)  John  Scyliixa,  a  Tkraeesianbjhixiht  wrote  an  Epitome  of  History. 
Zdmtbm  L  iL  p.  578. 

(10)  Collection  from  the  writinga  of  Hippocrates,  GaUth  «nd  Mdetiuu 

(11)  ForaaaeeottntoffiyiiM0n,MaXA».JUa<.  deiSJ^.  Senptis,  fifom 
p^l48  to  179.  itaakmu  died  in  668.  Him^  NmtOmt  ^  Sonmnmtt 
flee  Du  Cangef  in  voce. 
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MsXsr/oi;'   J,v^nyw  fci^otipgetcrov.    Discourses   on 

the  Twelve  Months.     14  vols. 
Imperfect  Menasum. 
Menaea  for  the  whole  Year.     12  vols. 

N. 

Nicolaus^  archbishop  of  Constantinople.     Letters^ 
and  some  Ebcpositions  of  Scripture. 

Life  of  Pachomius  '• 

TlarigiKei*.   -  4  vols. 

HoluXou  rod  ofuoXoyfiTou. 

Hai^fiyvgsxov^. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles'. 

2. 

2  vva^agicr^g ' .      2  vols . 
Catena  Patrum  on  Isaiah. 
Also  on  Pentateuch. 

'Su¥oiafv  fcavoyig. 

(1)  MeletiusSyrigU3f^Cretennt,  (Fab.  ix.  508.)  lived  in  1S5S. 

(2)  Metropolitan  oFSerra  in  Macedonia,  about  tiie  jear  lO^t. 
(5)  Died  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

(4)  **Varis  adhortationes  et   nairationes  ez  Taiiis   scriptu   tt   tHis 
Patrum.**  Fab,  ix.  SI 2. 

(5)  Liber  Ecdesiasticus.  Du  Cange  in  Tooe.    See  alto  Cave,  Dt  Libd 
JBcci*  Gracorum. 

(6)  A  M&  of  Packynur,  who  lired  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  een- 
tuiy,  ia  omitted  in  this  Catalogue.    Fouevin  mcntioaa  it.    Fah,  vii  7  76.    ^ 

(7)  Synaxariorum  SoipCor.    Du  Cange  in  Toet. 
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^roviircu  (perhaps  of  Theodore). 

T. 

T. 

'Xraxong^  Tig)  zou  ^Kkw  agirSv. 

X. 

'Kgu^o^rofMzci.     TOfioi  42* 

Chrysostom.     8  vols. 


I  I  ■ 


(8)  See  J}u  Cange^  (Horn,  in  yooe;  and  Cave,  De  Lib.  Ecc.  Oneooram. 
(9}  PmbMp%tomJ%eo<hreofSiudium.  Seerr^r(e|GBtBilKMat.p.l8. 


}    4.1^ 

i    •,.  Smmll  H-aun  Ci .. 
;    «.  Ptn^ Dtaatrti, 


CHAP.  I. 


cos   TO  PATMOS. 


Messenger  from  the  fixter — Botanical  discoveries — Casiat 
vessel — AnlierU  custom  of  singing  Vespers — Leira  and 
\japsv&~~ Arrival  at  Patmos  —  Critical  situation  of  a 
part  of  the  French  army — Monastery  of  S(.  John  — 
Library — Ignorance  ef  the  Monks — Manuscripts — Dis- 
covery of  the  Pfttmos  Plato  — Other  valuable  fVorks — ' 
Manuscript  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mexim  ComnenuB— 
State  of  the  island — Antient  Medals — Extensive  pro- 
tpeet  —  Holy  Grotto  —  Dinner  given  hy  the  French 
Qj^5— Barthdemy— If^fflm  of  the  island— Bells— 
Stratagem 
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SlrcUagem  for  obtaining  the  Greek  Manuscripts '•^ 
Fruiiless  attempt  to  leave  the  island — View  of  SvLvaos 
— Icaria — Western  port  of  Patinds — Geological  phce^ 
nomena — Plants  and  animals — Mitrble  Cippi — Depar^ 
twre  frtm  Patmo6 — Prognostics  of  Greek  mariners. 

On  Tuesday,  October  the  sixth,  as  we  were 
sitting  with  the  Governor,  a  Greek  officer  of  the 
^^^^  name  of  Riley,  who  had  been  interpreter  to 
^*^'''  Colonel,  now  Sir  Charles  Holloway,  in  the  Turkish 
army,  arrived  from  Grand  Cairo  with  despatches 
from  the  Vizier.  He  brought  letters  for  us  from 
England,  which  had  been  sent  first  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  then  to  Egypt,  and  yet  reached  us 
with  so  recent  a  date  as  the  twelfth  of  August: 
When  he  entered  the  Governor  s  apartment,  l¥e 
supposed  him  to  be  a  Turk ;  he  wore  the  Turkish 
habit,  and  conversed  with  great  fluency  in  the 
Turkish  language :  presently,  to  our  surprise,  he 
addressed  us  in  English ;  and  afterwards  gave 
us  intelligence  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Cairo 
since  we  left  that  city.  A  report  had  reached 
him,  after  he  sailed  from  Egypt,  that  the  Fizier 
had  been  ordered  into  exile^  to  Giddah,  where 
the  air  is  supposed  to  be  so  unwholesome,  that 
the  punishment  of  being  banished  thither  is  con- 
sidered as  almost  equivalent  to  death.  Hearing 
that  yfe  intended  to  visit  Patmos,  he  requested  a 
passage  thither  in  our  vessel:   his  wife  resided 
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upon  that  inland,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  see  her,  chap. 
in  his  way  to  Constantinople.  We  readily  acceded  ^m  m^^  * 
to  his  proposal ;  and  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance it  proved,  in  the  services  he  rendered 
to  us  during  a  negotiation  with  the  Monks  of 
Patmos  for  the  Manuscripts  we  afterwards  ob- 
tained. 

We  employed  the  rest  of  our  time  principally  Botanicii 
m   botanical  excursions,   and   were    very  sue-  nn. 
cessful;  having  found  no  less  than  six  non- 
descript species :   although,  as  we  mingled  all 
the  specimens  collected  in  this  island  in  March 
with  those  which  we  now  gathered  in  Octobevy 
we  cannot  precisely  state  the  time  when  any 
particular  plant  came  into  flower.      There  is, 
however,  reason  to  believe  that  they  principally 
belong  to  the  autumnal  season ;  as  our  stay  was 
very  short  in  M(^rch,  and  it  was  before  observed 
that  the  plants  of   this  island  had  not  then 
attained  a  state  of  maturity  \    According  to  our 
usual  plan,  we  shall  only  refer  the  reader  now 
to  the  new-discovered  species ;  reserving  for  a 
General  List,  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Part  of  out 
Travels,  the  names  and  the  localities  of  others. 


0)  See  Vol.  m.  Chap.  VII.  p.  S58.    Octavo  edit. 
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CHAP,    whether    rare   or    common,    which  preceding 
authors  have  already  described  *. 


(l)  I.  A  very  curious  small  species  of  PlanUin  {Pkmiago  lAtm,),  ci 
which  tbereisafi^re  and  description  in  Clusius's  *' PhnUarum 
Harkrum  Hutmna^*  Ub,  r.  etg».  16.  under  the  name  of  Catamatue 
frima  Diotcmidit ;  but  this  has  been  omitted  by  Lmntnu,  and  by 
all  the  editors  of  his  works.  The  whole  plant  is  scarcely  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  height:  its  leaves  are  of  a  narrow  lance-shape,  and 
cUiated  ;  the  flowers  iu  little,  round,  upright  heads ;  and  these, 
together  with  the  short  stalks  supporting  them,  are  clothed  with 
long  soft  wool.  The  species  ought  to  be  arranged  near  the  Cretan 
Plantain  iPlaniago  CYeiica),  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied ;  but  it 
may  be  easily  distinguished,  either  by  the  leaves,  or  by  the  heada 
of  the  flowers.  We  have  called  it  Plantago  Catananche.  Plan- 
iago  foliiu  UmceolaiO'linearibus,  eUkUit,  piiotu;  spied  subrohmdd 
0rectdj  icapo  brevistimo  hracteisque  lunaiit,  Caianance  prima 
DioseoruKs,      Clus,  Plant.  Rar.  Hitt,  2.  fi.  112.  cum  talndd, 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  Crow-foot  Ranunculwtf  with  slender  erect 
unbranched  stems,  and  single  flowers.  We  have  called  it 
Ranunculus  gracilis.  Ranunculut  caule  timplici^  gracilis  erecto : 
feUii  radiealibut  quin^uepartitiM  tripartiiwpte,  ladniiM  JlaheUtfor' 
miiui  sinuato-deniatis  g  caulinis  muUipartitis  laciitm  tubUmearibtUf 
glahris.  Radices  iuherottE,  fascicuiaia.  Folia  rtidUaUa  eireum' 
scriptione  cordato  subrotundd,  diametro  polllcario  vcl  parum  uitra : 
fetwH  hmgiy  pilosi:  /oUa  cauUtia  duo  seu  tres  setsiHaf  superiara 
subtrifida,  Caulis  pedalis,  teres,  pubescens.  Cahfx  glaber^reflexyLS, 
Corolld  magniiudine  R.  repeotis  Jlavd,     Petala  ohovata, 

III.  An  elegant  non  Rescript  species  of  TrefoiL  (7Vi/«/ttfm  jLum.)  Thin 
we  have  named  Tripoli um  ornatum.  TrtfoUMm  anmrnm^  eaulibm 
ramosis  sub-erectis,  foliolis  obovatis  argutissime  serratis,  mucronalit, 
glabrit ;  stipulis  opposUis ;  qneis  termmoHbus^  MitarHs,  subr^ 
tundis,  basi  braeteatis,  apice  sterilibuss  bracteis  suboctoms^  eafyek 
deniibus  subulatis  aqualibus.  Caules  striati  pilosi,  JFbUa  striata 
vix  semipolUcariaf  summa  opposiia,  PetioH  partiaUs  ciHati,  brt* 
tnssimi.  Spica  pedunculate  foV&s  brevwres*  Bractict  subcordatiH 
auata,  mtida,    Oafyx  coroUd  dimidio  brevier,  basin  versiu  pHams, 

IV.  Anon- 
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On  Wednesday,     October    the    seventh,    our    chap, 
interpreter,  Antonio,  returned  from  BMHkn  with 


I. 


IV.  A  non-descript  herbaceous  MUk-wwrt  (Pofygala  Lmn.^   witb  m- 

cemes  of  pale  blue  Ouw^rs.     We  have  called  it  Polygala  adscbn- 

DBNS.    Pohfguta  Jlmilmt  crittaHs,  nteemit  axiliarUna,  pedunetdatii: 

oUit  cahfcmu  eoroUd  Irevimibwt  oUuti*  nervong;    eauhirus  herbactii 

.  adscendeMiibusi  foliis  lanceolatia  acuiu^  inf'eriot  ibus  obovaiis  9biutu,  ■ 
dauiet  quifique  ad  octo  polHeea  hnifi,  pariim  ramosi  Folia  mtntc/d 
vitf0Mi»  Unetts  qnm^M  ad  teftnt  l»nga^  iitferiora  gradatim  brevhra 
et  ohhtsiora.  Racfmi  hracttnti  sex  ad  deeentjlari,  Brade^  pedieeUm 
hmgiereg,  lanctolaia^  tnardecidutB,  Flares  P.Sibirice  duplh  majoretf 
eamUeL 

V.  A  Don-de^cript  species  of  Hariwort,  (Tordy/mm  Unn,)  aboot  a 
•pan  ID  height,  with  leaflet  Dtitched  at  the  base,  and  rounded 
above  witb  a  few  blunt  teeth  on  their  marfriu.  1'he  Tar^Hum 
humUe  iif  Mo  us.  Dex/omtaines  is  the  species  which  it  most  resem- 

,bles;  but  from  this  it  differ»,  in  not  having  the  leaflets  lubed,  and 
by  its  flowers,  which  are  four  tinier  as  hin^e  as  in  that  species.  We 
bave  called  it  Tohdyliuu  insularb.  TordifHum  foliis  pmnaiiB, 
foHiM  cord*ffn-snbreniformilnu  ineiso-dentaiit,  peliolis  pUoris :  tnvohtcri 
fiHolis  enkmlntis  bret/ibus  iubtruinrs ;  mvohiceiH  iaciniu  eiiiaiis  pedir- 
eetiot  exeedenfibtu ;  flonbus  mnjnseulis :  teminikus  crenulntis, 

VI.  A  verA*  fihi»««y  n«>n-descript  species  of  /ilUum  :  varyiiif:  from  about 
ten  inches  to  above  two  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  very  thin  and 
delicate,  streaked  with  abiiut  twenty  parallel  lines,  and  finely 
fringed  ;  their  brearlth  from  about  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters ; 
the  uml>el  of  the  flowers  straii^ht ;  nearly  hemispherical,  with  the 
Dunber  of  rays  varviiiK  from  eicht  to  about  twenty,  according  to 
the  size  and  vi<rour  of  ttie  plants  ;  the  petals,  nearly  oval,  white. 
We  have  eaMrd  it  Allium  pulciirum.  jf ilium  eaule  angubUo^ 
ban  Jaliosn,  foliis  cnule  brfv'oribus  lanceolato-oblongiSf  iub^plams, 
margine  hrerixnmi  cifinfs :  nmhella  luxd  hemispltarica ;  peialis 
ava^nu  ttnminihns  simpfinhus  UmgiorihuSy  mujusculis t  spathd  mono- 
phjfUd  vtentricnsd  aeuminato-tubrolundd.  This  species  is  allied  to 
the  Jllium  NeapoUtanum  of  QfrUH;  to  the  JlHum  tuhhirtutum  of 
Limunu;  '^and  to  the  Allium  eiSatum  of  Curtis  and  Si$nt.    From 

the 
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the  Governor's  chiaawc,  in  a  small  ccAquCy  manned 
by  a  single  family  of  the  Island  of  Casos^  con- 
sisting of  four  individuals ;  viz.  a  young  widower, 
his  son,  his  brother,  and  a  very  old  man  his 
uncle.  Antonio  had  found  no  vessel  that  would 
suit  us  in  the  port  oiBMriin;  and  was  returning 
in  the  open  boat  which  conveyed  him,  when, 
coming  from  the  harbour,  he  beheld  the  Cadot 
bark,  coasting  slowly  eastward,  and  within  hail. 
Having  boarded  this  vessel,  he  found  that  it 
was  empty,  returning  to  Casos  for  want  of  a 
freight.  He  easily  prevailed  upon  the  poor 
Casiots  to  steer  for  Stanchion  in  the  hope  of  being 
hired  by  us,  and  we  very  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  The  vessel  was  old, 
and  the  large  triangular  sails  were  tattered  and 
rotten.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
open  boat ;  a  man  of  middle  stature,  standing 
in  the  hatchway  with  his  feet  in  the  hold,  had 
at  least  the  half  of  his  body  above  the  deck :  it 
was  impossible  therefore  to  contrive  any  thing 
like  a  cabin,  in  which  to  stand  upright ;  but  by 


the  first  it  differs  id  the  form  of  the  umhel,  which  at  onpe  distin- 
piishes  it :  from  the  two  last,  the  difference  consists  id  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  the  few  rays  which  are  found  io  the  umbel,  the  rimpla 
sheath,  and  the  lar|^  blossoms. 
VU.  The  Purpk  Orehk,  {Orehit  Her^im,  mkt).  See  VoL  III. 
Chap.  v.  p.  146.    Octavo  edition. 
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clearing  and  cleansing  this  place,  we  found  we  chap. 
could  obtain  a  shelter  for  the  nighty  and  during  <  My.^» 
the  day  we  should  of  course  prefer  being  upon 
the  deck.  Landsmen  in  harbour^  especially  in 
fine  weather^  are  easily  reconciled  to  all  chances 
in  preparing  to  go  to  sea :  without  further  con*^ 
sideration,  we  hired  this  vessel  at  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  piastres  per  month,  en* 
gaging  to  find  our  own  provisions,  and  leaving 
the  crew  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  fell 
to  work  briskly,  preparitig  their  vessel  for  our 
reception ;  and  by  the  next  evening,  at  sunset; 
having  every  thing  necessary  on  board,  we  were 
desired  to  embark.  Mr.  Rilet/  went  with  us  to 
take  leave  of  the  Grovernor,  from  whom  we  had 
experienced  great  kindness  and  civility:  the 
Greek  Bishop,  and  the  worthy  French  Consul, 
accompanying  us  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave 
of  us  upon  the  deck  of  our  little  bark.  At  eight 
o^clock  we  were  under  weigh :  a  land  breeze 
drove  us  smoothly  along ;  and  the  Casiots  began 
their  evening  hymn.      This  reminded  us  of  a  AnUent 

r  I         1-         *       ^1.  Custom  of. 

passage  m  Longus\  who,  m  the  very  seas  we  nnging 
were  now  traversing,  describes  a  similar  cus-  ^^^'^ 
torn:    "While  they  rowed,    one  of  the   crew 


(1)  Z^^ttf,  lib.tii.    ^am,  1778. 
VOL.  VI.  D 
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CHAP.  «  gang  to  them ;  the  rest^  as  a  chorus,  at  inta-vaU 
V  -^^  '  **  joined  with  him^."  The  Venetian  sailors  have 
a  hymn  which  they  sing  exactly  after  the  same 
manner,  the  crew  being  all  upon  deck  at  the 
time,  and  upon  their  knees*.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  antient  custom,  and  it  is  still  common  all 
over  the  Mediterranean. 

Leria.  The  ucxt  momiug,  October  the  ninth,  we  found 

ourselves  to  be  opposite  to  the  small  Isle  of 
Lerioj  bearing  s.w.  and  by  w.  distant  eight  miles, 
the  wind  being  tranquil,  and  the  sea  calm'.  We 


r 

K««i«  tuu^   rUf  Uuiuv  fmfnf  Ifittn.  Longust  ibid* 

(3)  We  have  preserved  the  words  of  a  Venetian  HymD,  as  we  beard 
it  sunc  every  eveDiDi^,  when  the  weather  permitted,  in  the  J9facA  5m, 
on  board  the  Venetian  brig  in  which  we  sailed  from  Ruina  for  Ctn- 
tUaUinoplez 

"  O  santa  Barbara,  nostra  avocata  I 
Che  sei  madre  de  la  Maria, 
Questa  nave,  rartilleria, 
Seropre  da  voi  lascia  guardata ! 

CiiOR.        O  Santa  Barbara  !  9fe. 

"  O  santissiroo  Sacramento ! 

Jesu  Cbristo,  nostro  sig^ore ! 
Qui  che  guarda  tutti  l*hore! 
Qui  che  salva  ogoi  momanto  ! 

Chor.         OSantittimoI  Sfe." 

(3)  '*Lera  is  nine  leagues  N.w.  and  by  w.  from  Stanckw,"  Ptrr^^g 
View  of  the  Othmetn  Empire,  p.  483.    Lond.  ma. 
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saw  the  monastery  and  town  of  Leva,  as  it  is   chap. 
now  called. 

This  little  island  has  three  harbours ;  and  it  is 
said  by  Dapper  to  produce  abundance  of  the 
wood  of  aloesy  so  much  esteemed  in  Turkey  as  a 
perfume  *.  Dappers  assertion  may  be  doubted ; 
for  the  enormous  price  of  this  wood  at  Constan- 
tinople seems  to  prove  that  it  is  not  found, 
abundantly,  anywhere  so  near  to  that  city. 
The  character  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
Leria,  who  were  originally  a  Milesian  colony  *, 
gave  rise  to  the  very  antient  epigram  of 
Phocylidesy  so  often,  in  after  ages,  parodied  and 
imitated,  but  perhaps  never  with  more  success 
than  by  our  illustrious  countryman,  Porson^i 

Tidyrt^y  rXijy  II/ookX/ovc'    cai  TlyoocXiiyc  Aipiot,  • 


(4)  Jkipper  D^Mcription  des  Isles  de  VAreh^l.  p.  183.    JmH.  1703. 

<5)  Siraham.  Geof^.  lib.  xiv.  p.  910.  Oxm.  1807.  Sirabo  wrijbes  the 
Dame  of  this  island  both  Ai^m  and  Ai^. 

(6)  in  the  following  Epi^nram  upon  the  Greek  Scholars  of  Germany^ 
which  the  author  has  transcribed  from  his  own  hand-writinp. 

The  Germant  in  Greek 
•     Are  sadly  to  seek. 
Not  five  in  five  score. 
But  ninety-five  more : 
All,  save  only  Herman^ 
And  Herman's  a  German, 

D  2 
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At  half*past  eight  a.  it.  we  made  the  Islanci 
of  Patmos*;  and  afterwardi  passing  between 
Leria  and  Lepsia,  Samos  appeared  most  beau- 
tifully in  view,  covered  by  a  silvery  mist, 
softening  every  object,  but  concealing  none. 
Lepsta  is  now  called  Lip$o.  At  eleven  o'clock 
A.  H.  we  entered  the  port  of  La  Scmla*,  itt 
AwiTaiat  Patmos.  We  wcro  surprised  by  meeting 
several  boats  filled  with  French  soldiers,  fishing* 
In  order  to  prevent  our  cafftie  from  being  fired 
at,  as  a  pirate  vessel  (which  she  much  re^ 
sembled,  and  {Mrobably  had  been),  we  hact 
hoisted  an  English  flag  given  to  us  by  Captain 
Ckarkcy  and  recommended  for  our  use  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  Frencfmen,  seeing  this  proud 
distinction  upon  our  humble  skiff,  called  out, 
by  way  of  taunt,  '*  Foili  un  beau  venez-y  voir  r 
Le  Pavilion  Anglois !  TVemblez,  Messieurs  /  '* 
They  were  much  too  numerous  to  venture  a 
reply,  if  we  had  been  so  disposed ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  landed,  we  found  the  quay  covered  with 
French  privates,  among  whom  were  some  of  the 


(l)  **Paiwui  is  six  1m|^«s  from  Lira,  N.w.  by  n."  Perrp'sFkw 
•/  IA#  LevoHi,  p,  483.    Lottd.  1743. 

(S)  Damper  sayi  it  received  the  nane  of  Lm  Seals  from  the  quay 
which  has  been  constructed  here  ;  but  it  may  have  been  to  called  froan 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  monastery,  which  begins  at  the  landin|^-place  of 
thift  halhour. 
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inferior  officers  of  the  French  army.   These  ima    cit  ap. 
were  a  part  of  the  army  which  had  surr^idered  ^-ii^*  ^ 
to  our  troops  in  Egypt,   on  their  passage  to 
Prance.    The  transport  hired  for  their  convey-  critiaii 
ance  was  commanded  by  an  Algerine :  this  man  S'T^ 
had  put  into  Paimosy  under  the  pretence  of  %^ch 
careening  his  vessel ;  saying  that  it  was  unsafe  '^™^' 
to  continue  the  voyage  until  this  had  been  done; 
but  it  was  feared  that  he  intended  to  seize  an 
opportunity,  after  landing  these  Frenchmen,  to 
escape  with  the  ship  and  all  the  booty  on  board* 
We  had  been  but  a  short  time  on  shore,  when  a 
petition  was  brought  to  us  signed  by  the  French 
officers,  stating  their  fears,  and  begging  that  we 
would  represent  their  case  to  our  Minister  at 
Ccnstaniinople.     They  said  they  had  already 
removed  their  trunks,    and  were  resolved  to 
return  no  more  on  board  the  jOgerine;   the 
rascally    Captain  having    twice  attempted  to 
poison  their  food.     All  this  was  uttered  in  a 
very  different  sort  of  tone  from  that  in  which 
we  had  been  hailed  upon  our  coming  into  the 
harbour,  and  we  entered  warmly  into  their 
cause.    Their  situation  was,  to  be  sure,  critical. 
They  had  property  belonging  to  some  of  the 
French  Generald,  besides  their  own  effects ;  and 
all  the  cases  containing  these  things  were  lying 
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CHAP,  upon  the  open  quay.  They  were  forced  tof 
appoint  a  regular  guard,  day  and  night ;  hourly 
dreading,  as  they  told  us,  a  visit  from  some  of 
the  numerous  pirates  which  swarm  around 
Patmos  * :  besides  all  this,  the  mutinous  beha- 
viour of  their  own  men  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  rely  even  upon  the  sentinels  set  over 
the  baggage,  for  they  were  constantly  in  a  state 
of  intoxication  with  the  wine  of  the  island.  As 
Mr.  Riley  was  going  to  Comiantinoplej  we  wrote 
to  the  British  Ambassador,  briefly  explaining  the. 
event  that  had  taken  place :  and  our  letter,  as 
we  were  afterwards  told,  procured  them  another 
ship.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  some  immediate  step  for  the  security  of 
their  baggage.  For  this  purpose  we  proposed 
making  an  application  to  the  monks'  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  jipocalypscy  which  is  situate 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  quay,  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain  in  the  highest  part  of  all  the 
island,  close  to  the  town  of  Patmos.  Here  it 
might  be  secure  from  pirates ;  for  the  building  is 


(I)  Paimot  has  always  been  exposed  to  the  attac^  of  pirates. 
Timrnefiftt  relates,  that  the  town  was  formerly  in  the  port  of  La  Seala; 
but  that  the  pirates  compelled  its  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  to 
retire  to  the  heights  where  it  is  now  situate,  close  to  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Mm. 
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strongly  fortified,  and  it  is  proof  i^;ainst  any    chap. 
attack  of  that  nature*.      A  Commissary  of  the  <■  -^-   ^ 
French  army  proposed  to  accompany  us  upon 
this  expedition;   and,  as  the  plan  was  highly 
approved,  we  set  off,  without  further  delay,  for 
the  Convent.    The  ascent  is  steep  and  rugged, 
but  practicable  for  asses  and  mules ;  and  upon 
the  backs   of  these  animals  we  proposed  to 
convey  the  trunks.      When  we  arrived  at  the  Monartoy 
Monastery,  we  were  quite  struck  by  its  size  and 
substantial  appearance.     It  is  a  very  powerful 
fortress,  built  upon  a  steep  tock,  with  several 
towers    and    lofty  thick  walls;    and   if  duly 
mounted  with  guns,  might  be  made  impreg- 
nable.     According  to  Toumefort,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  jilexius  Comnenus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persuasion  of  St.  Christodulus^ ; 
but   Dapper    relates,    that    the    saint    himself 
founded  the  Monastery,  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  this  cfffect  from  jilexhis^  towards  the 


(8)  ''  PiilmoM,  Patmo  anticamente  dttta,  insula  pesta  nell'Arcipe- 
lago :  sopra  loquale  :  S.  JoaoDis  Evan^elista  scrisse  il  sacro  Apoea- 
Ijpti  :  easendo  itato  manilato  in  exilio  da  Oomitiano  ImperaU  In 
aemoria  delquale>  un  bellissimo  Monasterio  del  suo  nome,  da  suoi 
Discipoli  fu  fabricBto  :  et  da  caloiri  hora  habitato :  coniervandosi  da 
tonari  eitere  offeso."  Martin.  Cms.  7\ur€0-€fracia,  Kb.  iv.  /».309. 
Jtmoi.  EpUt.  Maear.  BatU.  shu  anno. 
(8)  Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  II.  p.  141.     l4fon,  1717- 
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CHAP,  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when  he  retired  to 
^  1^1  «>  Patmoi,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  T\tris\ 
StChristodulushad  been  Abb6tof/xiXrof,aday  and 
a  halTs  journey  from  Ephenu,  where  he  presided 
over  twenty  convents  \  We  were  received  by 
the  Superior  and  by  the  Bursar  of  the  Mcxias- 
tery,  in  the  Refectory.  Having  made  known 
the  cause  of  our  coming,  we  presented  to  them 
our  circular  letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha  i 
this,  being  written  in  Turhish,  was  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Itiley.  After  a  short  consultation,  they 
acquiesced  in  the  proposal  made  for  the  JPrencA 
officers ;  and  agreed  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
baggage  at  the  quay,  within  their  walls ;  also  a 
single  officer  to  superintend  the  care  of  it,  until 
a  vessel  should  arrive  from  Canstantinopk,  or 
from  Smyrna f  for  its  removal.  This  business 
being  settled,  we  asked  permission  to  see  the 
Libra RT,  which  was  readily  granted;  and 
while  the  French  Commissary  went  into  the 
town  to  hire  some  mules,  the  two  Cahyers,  by 
whom  we  had  been  received,  conducted  us 
thither. 

Library.         We  entered  a  small  oblong  chamber,  having 


(I)  Dt^fper,  D&cr.  des  Isles  de  VJrchipeL  p.  181.    jinul,  1703. 
(3)  Ibid. 
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m  vaulted  stone  roof;  and  found  it  to  be  nearly  chap. 
filled  with  books,  of  all  sizes,  in  a  most  neglected  \  /-  _/ 
state ;  some  lying  upon  the  floor,  a  prey  to  the 
damp  and  to  worms;  others  standmg  npont 
shelves,  but  without  any  kind  of  order.  The 
books  upon  the  shelves  were  all  printed 
volumes ;  for  these,  being  more  modern,  were 
regarded  as  the  more  valuable,  and  had  a  better 
station  assigned  them  than  the  rest,  many  of 
which  were  considered  only  as  so  much  rubbish. 
Some  of  the  printed  books  were  tolerably  well 
bound,  and  in  good  condition.  The  Superiw 
said,  Ihese  were  his  favourites ;  but  when  we 
took  down  one  or  two  of  them  to  examine  their 
contents,  we  discovered  that  neither  the  Supe-  ignonoc* 
rior  nor  his  colleague  were  able  to  read  ^  They  Monk*. 
had  a  confused  traditionary  recollection  of  the 
names  of  some  of  them,  but  knew  no  more  of 
their  contents  than  the  Grand  Signior.  We  saw 
here  the  first  edition  of  the  Anthologia,  in  quarto^ 
printed  at    Fbrence,  in   capital  letters,    a.  n. 


(3)  Mom.  De  Ckoiseul-ChuffUr  (Faifage  Piitoreigne  de  la  Grice, 
Am.  1.  p,  103.)  found  only  three  inonks  id  Patmn  who  knew  how 
to  read.  <S!Niiiiii{  gpeaks  of  their  extraordinary  i^orance ;  but  he  ii 
mistaken  when  be  affirms  that  they  have  no  library.  "  There  is  no 
library,"  says  he,  **  in  the  Convent ;  and  of  what  utility  would  it  be, 
amon^  people  wbo,  for  the  most  part,  eannot  read.^'  See  Samuni's 
TYavdsU  Greece^  tfc*  eh.  3$.  p.  473.    Lontl  1801. 
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Mccccxciv.  a  beautiful  copy.  At  the  extre^ 
mity  of  this  chamber,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
window,  a  considerable  number  of  old  volumes 
of  parchment,  some  with  covers  and  some  with- 
out, were  heaped  upon  the  floor,  in  the  utmost 
disorder;  and  there  were  evident  proofs  that 
these  had  been  cast  aside,  and  condemned  to 
answer  any  purpose  for  which  the  parchment 
inight  be  required.  When  we  asked  the  Supe- 
rior what  they  were  ?  he  replied,  turning  up  his 
nose  with  an  expression  of  indifference  and 
MtDu-  contempt,  Xeigoyga^ !  It  was,  indeed,  a  mo- 
■*'*"**^  ment  in  which  a  literary  traveller  might  be 
supposed  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  senses ; 
for  the  whole  of  this  contemned  heap  consisted 
entirely  of  Greek  Manuscripts,  and  some  of 
them  were  of  the  highest  antiquity.  We  sought 
in  vain  for  the  Manuscript  of  Homer,  said  to 
have  been  copied  by  a  student  from  Cosy  and 
alluded  to  upon  a  former  occasion  ^  We  even 
ventured  to  ask  the  ignorant  monks,  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  relic  in 
their  library.     The  Bursar*  maintained  that  he 


(l)  See  Vol.  HI.  Cb.Vil.  p.  263.  OcUvo  EditioD. 

(12)  Paul  Rieaui  has  well  described  the  state  In  which  we  found  the 
Patmot  Library ;  and  also  mentioos  this  office  of  Burtar,  whose 
busioess  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  books.  '*  Every  monastery  hath 
its  library  of  books,  which  are  kept  in   a  lofty  tower,  under  the 

custody 
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had,  and  that  he  should  know  the  Manuscript  if   chap. 
he  saw  it\     Presently  he  produced  from  tiie       ^* 


custody  of  one  whom  they  call  TsiMfvJUw*,  who  is  also  their  steward, 
receives  their  money,  and  renders  an  account  of  all  their  eipcnscs : 
hut  we  must  not  ima^^ne  that  these  libraries  are  conserved  in  that 
order  as  ours  are  in-  the  parts  of  Christendom ;  that  they  are  ranked 
and  compiled  in  method,  on  shelves,  with  labels  of  the  contents  ;  or 
that  they  are  brushed  and  kept  clisan,  like  the  libraries  of  our  Colleges : 
but  they  are  piled  one  on  the  other,  without  order  or  method,  coTcred 
with  dust,  and  exposed  to  the  worm."  Ricauti  Siai4  of  the  Grtek 
amJ  Armemkm  Churchet,  p,  860.     Z<mii(.'.1679. 

(3)  This  Manuscript  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Mr.  H^alpoU^  in 
the  hands  of  a  schoolmaster,  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Jpocaljfpte,  below 
the  Monastery.  Mr.  H^aipol^n  observations  upon  this  Library  are 
particularly  interesting ;  because  they  psove  that  one  of  the  Manu- 
scripts brought  away  by  the  author  was  known  to  yilloUm ;  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  rest  had  excited  some  sensation  in  Greece,  as 
appears  by  the  inscription  over  the  door. 

"  There  was  at  Patmm,  for  many  years,  a  school  frequented  by  the 
Modem  Greeks,  which  possessed  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other  in 
the  Levant,  This  has  now  yielded  the  pre-eminence  to  one  estaUished 
at  Kidcmtait,  near  Smpma,  A  Greek  in  the  island  of  jiniiparti,  who 
accompanied  us  to  the  grotto  there,  told  me  he  had  been  educated  at 
PaitHM:  and  repeated  to  me  the  beginning  of  the  Romance  of  the 
JEikiepies  of  HeKodenu,  During  our  stay  at  Patmoi,  we  visited  the 
lower  Monasteiy,  where  the  grotto  is  shewn  in  which  Si.  John 
wrote  the  Jjpocafypee :  it  is  called  Bu^n^i^ri.  Here  is  also  a  small 
school :  we  found  the  schoolmaster  reading  a  manuscript  Homer, 
with  some  notes ;  it  was  written  on  paper ;  and  did  not  appear  of 
great  date. 

**  The  Monastery  on  the  summit  of  the  island  is  a  very  handsome 
building :  from  it,  we  had  a  most  extensive  view  over  the  Jrckipelago, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  the  two  visits  I  made  to  Patmot, 
1  was  not  permitted  to  examine,  as  I  wished,  the  collection  of  books 
and  papers  in  the  Library  of  the  Monastery  of  Si,  John.  There  was 
no  Greek  in  the  place  from  whom  I  could  obtain  any  satisfactory 
information.  On  the  shelves,  in  compartments,  are  arranged 
^  Theological 
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CHAP,    heap  the  ▼olume  he  pretended  to  reoc^ise : 
it  was   a  copy  of  the   Poems  of   Gregory  of 
Nazianzus\  written  upon  vellum,  evidently  as  old 


neolofcical  worki :  Uieie,  ^OMnt,  la  hii  Yiiit  to  the  iilmd,  found  kit 
mured  than  the  manuscripts  of  ctatfleal  writen.  Tbe  monks  told 
Um,  that,  twenty  yean  before  bit  arriTal,  they  bad  burnt  firom  two 
to  three  tbomand  manntcripti;  Aie  mI  ifia  mittici  dreUer  emBemm 
etmhutitM,  Oi  these  teHqmm  Ikm&im^  a  eopy  of  the  Lsziccai  op 
CrtiLL  bad  escaped  the  flames*  and  was  preserved  by  the  Abbot. 

**  On  one  side  of  the  Library  is  a  conAised  heap  of  what  appears, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  manoseript,  consisting  both  of  TcHom  and 
paper.  Here,  if  an  accurate  search  were  made,  mi^bt  be  found 
probably  many  literary  frapnents  of  importance.  Over  the  door  of 
the  Library  are  the  following  lines ;  MmdM,  doubtless,  for  hexameter 
Terses :  they  were  phced  there,  as  the  date  informt  us,  in  ia07. 

Aiit*i  'Aw^  m$wTm  Urn  fmuni  xHh  <■#■*  ^«)^<»> 
M  trm  Amfi^  Uhn  AhyO^T^ 

"  In  this  rukCE  are  ltino  wbatbtbk  hanuscupti  tbkkx  akb  op 

NOTB :  MOBB  ESTIMABLB  ABB  THBY  TO  A  WMB  MAN  THAN  GOLD  :  QUABA 
THBM,  TREBBFOBB,  WATCHFULLY,  MOBB  THAU  YOOB  LITB ;  FOB  Off 
THXIB   ACCOUNT  IS    THIS    MONAfTBBY    NOW    BBCOMB    CONSnCUOVf.— 

In  thb  month  of  August,  tbb  tbab  180S." 

fTti^poie  JUS,  Jomrma. 
The  iDMcription  over  the  door  of  the  Library  has  been  added  since 
the  author's  visit ;  and  the  Lexicon  tf  C^rUig  mentioned  by  yoiaum, 
is  the  identical  Codex  he  bought  of  the  Superior,  and  brought  away. 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  MSS.  of  Greece,  the  Reader  is 
referred  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Walpete,  in  the  be^nniog  of  this 
Section. 

(1)  In  the  First  Edition  of  this  Pkrt  of  the  Author's  Travels,  he  bad 
inadvertently  written  the  name  of  tbia  el^  Netnamens  for  which  he 
was  reproved  by  a  writer,    la  the  Sifu«rter^  Xeviem,  mainmlnini; 

that 
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as  the  ninth  centuiy.  The  cover  and  some  of  chai*- 
the  outer  leaves  had  been  torn  off ;  but  the  rest  ^' 
was  perfect.  The  ink  had  become  red ;  a  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  by  Manifaucany  in  ascer- 
taining the  age  of  Greek  Manuscripts ;  and  the 
writing  throughout  manifested  an  equal  degree 
of  antiquity*.  What  was  to  be  done?  To 
betray  any  extraordinary  desire  to  get  posses- 
sion of  these  treasures,  would  inevitably  prevent 
all  possibility  of  obtaining  any  of  them.  We 
referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  JUley,  as  to  a  person 
habituated  in  dealing  with  knavish  Greeks;  and 
presently  such  a  jabbering  took  place,  accom- 
panied with  so  many  significant  shrugs,  winks, 
nods,  and  grimaces,  that  it  was  plain  something 


^.k 


tbst  it  oo^ht  to  be  written  Naxkuummttt  fot  which  n«  avthority  can 
be  adduced  in  the  Gredk  language.  The  real  name  of  thii  city  was 
Haziahzub.  To  proTe  thii,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  life  of 
Grggmjf  Hfmxianzen  by  Cr^gwy  Nffmen:  Umr^i  ^t  murif,  jl  livrS^  twr 
KMTMiXHMP,  r^ff  A  MAZIANZOX.  /  .  Grts^.  Naxkau.  FiL  p.  3. 
L.  Pwr,  ]60gJ  But  in  the  Tkmn  of  CmgUmime  Ptfrph^rdgmHw 
(Tbeaia  Secund.  apud  BamAar,  Imper.  Orient,  torn,  f .  p.  7.)  the  samp 
dty  Is  also  called  Nazianzus.  'tiu  ^  ivM^  E£Mwm$$M4mt  M  irixut  ^mi 
iyytUm,  Imnt  T^mm,  ^Mffrw^§Xit$  Kufit^rifm,  NAZIANZOZ,  «.«%!.  and 
in  the  Sr^tedtmut  oSHUroelat  it  is  also  written  N«^C^.  Vid.  p.  4S. 
torn.  I.  BamiuT,  Imfer.  Orient, 

(3)  *'  Qttod  antem  Jam  in  retostioribos  manuseriptts  Grscis  eonspl- 
eiaias  atramentnm,  a  prisco  nif^re  multum  recessit:  nee  tamen 
•mniso  llamm  lanfaidumque  erasit;  sed  fulvnm  rutiliunc|ue  manet, 
ut  persmpe  a  minii  colore  non  maltikm  recedat«  Id  aatem  observct 
in  Codieibos  permultis  a  quarto  ad  duodedmum  usque  sacvludi.'* 
Jkhnt/kmam,  Pah^,  Crmc,  UA.  t.  \.  p,  f.     Paris,  17 OB, 
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DiscoToy 
of  the 

PatmoM 
Plato. 


like  a  negotiation  was  going  on.  The  author, 
meanwhile,  continued  to  inspect  the  heap  ;  and 
had  soon  selected  the  fairest  specimen  of  Gre- 
cian calligraphy  which  has  descended  to  modem 
times.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  twenty-four  first 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  written  throughout,  upon 
vellum,  in  the  same  exquisite  character;  con- 
cluding with  a  date,  and  the  name  of  the 
calligraphist.  The  whole  of  this  could  not  be 
ascertained  at  the  instants     It  was  a  single 


(1)  This  Manuscript,  after  the  author's  return  to  ^it^fafuf,  remained 
Id  the  hands  of  his  friend,  the  late  Professor  Pprsonf  until  his  death. 
It  11  DOW,  with  the  other  MSS.  from  Paimot,  &c.  in  the  B0dlek» 
Library  at  Oxford,  For  further  particulars  concerning  it»  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  Catalog^ue  of  all  the  MSS.  broug^ht  from 
Greece  by  the  author,  written  by  tlie  celebrated  Professor  GmsfordyaiDd 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1812;  a  work  which  has  impressed 
every  scholar  with  the  most  profound  admiration  of  the  writer's 
learning  and  great  critical  acumen.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  observations  of  onb,  who  could  best  have  appretiated  Professor 
Cait/onr&  surprising  talents ;  namely,  of  the  illustrious  Porson  him- 
self;  as  they  are  now  published  in  his  Adversaria^  by  his  successor 
Professor  Monk,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Blomfield ;  the  learned  editors, 
respectively,  of  Ewripidet  and  of  JEschplus.  To  mention  every  person 
wlio  has  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  this  inestimable  volume, 
would  be  to  enumerate  the  names  of  almost  all  the  eminent  Greek 
scholars  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  importance  of  the  marginal  notes, 
and  the  curious  fragments  they  contained  from  Greek  Plays  that  are 
lost,  together  with  a  variety  of  particulars  relating  to  the  other 
Manuscripts  here  mentioned,  the  author  does  not  intend  to  add  a 
syllable:  it  were  presumptive  and  superfluous  to  do  so,  after  the 
observations  already  published  upon  the  subject.  His  only  aim  is,  to 
give  a  general  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
rescuing  these  Manuscripts  from  rottenness  and  certain  destruction 
iu  the  Monastery. 
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volume  in  folio,  bound  in  wood.  The  cover  chap. 
was  full  of  worms,  and  falling  to  pieces :  a  '^  /-  ^ 
paper  label  appeared  at  the  back,  inscribed,  in 
a  modem  hand,  AiaXoyoi  'Xe^zgdrov^ :  but  the 
letters  of  Plato's  name,  separated  by  stars, 
appeared  very  distinctly  as  a  head-piece  to  the 
first  page  of  the  Manuscript,  in  this  manner : 

n«A»A*T»n*N*0»C 

A  postscript  at  the  end  of  the  volume  stated  that 
tha  Manuscript  had  been  ''  written  by  John  the 
CaUigraphist,  for  Arethas^  Dean  of  Patrce,  in 
the  month  of  November  896,  the  14.  year  of  the 
IndictioRy  and  6404.  year  of  the  world,  in  the  reign 
"  of  Leo  son  ofBasilitis,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
"  Byzantine  Nummi^'  about  eight  guineas  of  our 
money.  The  Manuscript  mentioned  by  Dor 
ville  on  Chariton*  is  one  year  older. 

The  author  afterwards  discovered  a  Lexicon  Discowy 

of  other 

OF  St.  Cyri ll  of  Alexandria,  wntten  upon  Taiaabie 
paper^  without  any  date,  and  contained  in  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies.  He  also  found  two 
small  volumes  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Giieek 
Htmns,  accompanied  by  unknown  characters, 
serving  as  antient  Greek  musical  notes.     They  are 


f)  See  DoTvilU  on  Cftariton,  pp.  49,  50. 
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CHAP,  the  isaiHe  which  the  Abb^  Barthelemi/  and  othef 
writers  have  noticed;  but  their  history  has 
never  been  illustrated.  Besides  these,  he  ob^ 
served,  in  a  Manuscript  of  very  diminutive  size^ 
the  curious  work  of  Phile  upon  Animals  ^  con* 
taining  an  account  of  the  Ibis,  bound  up  with 
twenty-three  other  Tracts  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects*.  After  removing  these  volumes 
from  a  quantity  of  theological  writings,  detached 
fragments,  worm-eaten  wooden  covers  (that 
had  belonged  to  books  once  literally  bound  in 
hoards),  scraps  of  parchment,  Lives  of  Hermits, 
and  other  litter,  all  further  inquiry  was  stopped 
by  the  promptitude  and  caution  of  Mr.  Riley, 
who  told  us  the  Superior  had  agreed  to  sell  the 
few  articles  we  had  selected,  but  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  purchase  more;  and  that  even 
these  would  be  lost,  if  we  ventured  to  expose 
them  to  the  observation  of  any  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  town.  Then  telling  us  what  sum  he 
had  agreed  to  give  for  them,  he  concealed  two 
of  the  smaller  volumes  in  the  folds  of  his 
Turkish  habit,  entrusting  to  the  honour  of  the 
two  Caloyers  the  task  of  conveying  the  others 


(1)  T^S^aSm^V^  O^mrff  U  #r/;^«f . 

(S)  Sm  Profetior  Gm^m-^s  "  Caiakgut  sive  XoiUia  Mtmuteri/h- 
lorKM,"  ^c.  p.  68.     Osm.  161 3. 
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on  board  our  vessel  in  the  harbour.     Upon  this    chap. 
hmunxTy  it  must  be  confessed,  we  did  not  rely  ^^,  ^—  # 
with  so  much  confidence  as  we  ought  to  have 
done ;  but  as  there  was  no  other  method  which 
promised  any  chance  of  success^  we  were  forced 
to  comply;  and  we  left,  as  we  believed,  Ae 
most  valuable  part  of  our  acquisition  in  very 
doubtful  hands.    Just  as  we  had  concluded  this 
bargain,  the  French  Commissary  returned ;  and 
finding  us  busied  in  the  Library,  afforded  an 
amusing  specimen  of  the  sort  of  system  pur- 
sued by  his  countrymen,  upon  such  occasions. 
"  Do  you  find,"  said  he,  *'  any  thing  worth  your 
notice,  among  all  this  rubbish?*'   We  answered, 
that  there  were  many  things  we  would  gladly 
purchase.     "  Purchase!**  he  added,  **  I  should 
never  think  of  purchasing  from  such  a  herd  of 
swine :   if  I  saw  any  thing  I  might  require,  I 
should,  without  ceremony,  put  it  in  my  pocket,, 
and  say,  Bon  jour  T 

After  this,  some  keys  were  produced,  belong* 
ing  to  an  old  chest  that  stood  opposite  to  the 
door  of  the  Library ;  and  we  were  shewn  a  few 
antiquities  which  the  monks  had  been  taught  Mmu. 
to  consider  as  valuable.      Among  these,  the  the  hand- 

1  •  ■  \  1  writing  of 

first  thmg  they  shewed  to  us  was  an  origi-  auxium 
KAL  Letter    from    the  Empebob  Alexius 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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CHAR  GbHNEKUs,  concemiiig  thd  establishment  of 
their  Monastery,  inscribed  upon  a  large  rolI» 
and  precisely  corresponding,  in  the  style  of  tlie 
manuscript,  with  the  fragment  preserved  by 
Mant/auctmi  in  his  Palieographia\  Besides  this, 
were  other  rolls  of  record,  the  deeds  of  suc- 
ceeding Emperors,  with  their  seals  affixed, 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Convent.  We  cal- 
culated the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library 
to  be  about  a  thousand ;  and  of  this  number, 
above  two  hundred  were  in  manuscript.  After 
we  had  left  the  Library,  we  saw,  upon  a  shelf  in 
the  Refectory,  the  most  splendid  Manuscript 
of  the  whole  collection,  in  two  folio  volumes, 
richly  adorned :  it  was  called  the  Theologt 
OF  Gregory  of  Nazianzvs*,  and  purported  to 
be  throughout  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 


(l)  **  Impbratoris  Grsci  Epistols  Insigne  Fragmentum."  See 
Momi/cnuonf  Paling,  Grmc,  p,  366.  PariMy  1706.  This  Epistle  is 
believed  by  MmUfaucon  (from  the  remains  of  the  Si^ature 
••••TANTiNUs)  to  have  been  written  in  the  ninth  century/  by 
CotutaiUmut  Copnmymut,  to  Pepin,  the  Fireneh  king.  The  style  of 
the  writing  very  much  resembles  that  which  is  now  lying  in  the 
Library  at  Patmet, 

(S)  Cave  mentions  a  work  of  Gregerius  Naziamemu  under  this 
title  t  **  De  Tkeehgid  OnUumes  V.  amtra  Eumomianoi  et  Macede^ 
mimi$§'^  (see  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  Lit.  Smeuimm  Ariammm^ 
p.  800.  Lmd,  1668.)  but  the  Paimoe  MS.  being  in  two  large  folio 
foiumfis,  in  til  prebability  contains  other  of  Gregmy'i  writings. 
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EmP£ror  Alexius'.    Nothing  could  be  more    chap. 
beautifiil.    As  a  singular  circumstance^  it  may  v   m^n  m* 
also  be  mentioned,  that  we  saw  upon  the  same 
shelf,  and  by  the  side  of  this,  a  Manuscript 
of  the  writings  of  Gregory's  greatest  admirer^ 
Erasmus. 

The  Cafmdan  Pashas  letter  enabled  us  to  order 
bread  from  the  island  for  our  voyage;  and  this 
the  monks  pronused  to  see  provided.  The  ^^*^* 
inhabitants  import  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea; 
and  they  have  twelve  small  vessels  engaged  in 
comnaerce,  with  which  they  trade  to  different 
ports  in  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Adriatic^  bringing 
com  for  their  own  use,  and  also  carrying  it  as 
far  as  Ancona  in  Italy.  In  Toumefort's  time,  there 
were  hardly  three  hundred  men  upon  the  island, 
and  at  least  twenty  women  to  one  man.  The 
population  remains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 


(3)  This  MS.  18  noticed  in  the  Palmes  Catalogue  (See  the  beginning  of 
Auv9iume,p,  SI .);  uid  the  aame  circumstance  is  related  of  the  hand- writing 
of  the  Emperor  Alexius :  it  is  there  called,  in  modem  Greeks  "  A  work 
of  Gregory  the  Theoiogian,  which  is  in  the  hand-^writing  of  the  Emperor 
Jlewkis  Comneniu  s  his  own  hand-writing  :*'  Tfnyfiw  r»v  BuX^v  tfm 
fitfixUft  ri  ittMn  iStm  yfA^tftuif  rw  fimnXutt  *AXi^9v  rw  Ktftfntw  r»v  tiUu 
yfm^fft^uf.  There  were,  however,  two  Calligraphists  of  this  name  Jlexiits ; 
the  one  wrote  the  Xiv^s  of  the  Saints  in  1292;  the  other,  a'  MS.  of 
Mippoeratei  in  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Montfaucorif  Pal,  Gr,  lib,  i. 
p.94.  Par.  1708. 

E2 
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Antient 
MedaU. 


when  he  wrote;    for,   as  it  is    observed    by 
Sotmini  \    **  While  the  monasteries  swarm  with 
sluggards,  the  fields  become  deserts ;  and  popu^ 
lation  is  consequently  diminished.     Yet,  in  the 
neighbouring  isles,  Patmos  is  described  as  the 
University  of  the  Archipelago:  it  is  hither  that 
the  Greek  families  send  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated, by  a  set  of  monks  unable  to  read  their 
own,  or  any  otiier  language.    After  we  left  the 
Monastery,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Antonio  Gilfy, 
the  Prussian  Consul,    of  whom  we  purchased 
several  Greek  medals.     Among  these,  were  a 
bronze  medal  of  Eleusisy  representing  Ceres  in 
her  car,  drawn  by  two  serpents,  with  a  sow  on 
the  reverse;  and  two  beautiful  gold  medals  of 
Lysimachus  and  of  Philip,  in  as  high  a  state  of 
preservation  as  if  they  had  been  just  issued 
from  the  mint.    The  freshness  of  their  appearance 
might  induce  a  suspicion  of  their  being  a  modern 
fabrication,  if  it  were  not  a  well-known  fact  that 
to  imitate  the  best  coinage  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia is  impossible ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases, 
we  may  defy  imposture.    The  present  price  of 
Greek  medals,  throughout  the  Levant,  is  gene- 
rally the  same;    unless  they  be  found,    as  it 


(l)  Travels  ia  Greece,  &c.  p.  473.  LentLWiU 
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sometimes  happens,   in  the  hands  of  trading    chap. 
antiquaries  and  ignorant  pretenders  to  a  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  when  the  most  absurd  and 
exorbitant  prices  are  set  upon  them.      The 
usual  rate  of  selling  them,  among  the  poor  arti- 
ficers in  gold  and  silver  found  in  almost  all  the 
towns,  is  this:    for  gold  medals,    twice  their 
freight  in  Venetian  sequins;  for  silver,  from  two 
piastres  to  five,  or  six,   according  to  the  size; 
and  for  bronze*,  about  a  par  A  for  each  medal. 
Hence  it  must  be  evident,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  silver  (which  are  generally  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  always  estimated  below 
their  present  price  in  England),  the  medals  of 
Greece  may  be  purchased  cheaper  in  London 
than  in  the  Levant.     Indeed,  the  Grecian  copper 
coinage  is  now  considered  as  being  of   such 
Wodcrridate,  that  it  is  little  valued  by  collectors 
of  Greek  medals '.     Roman  copper  is  found  in 
great  abundance ;  and  among  this  may  be  easily 
obtained  many  rare  and  valuable  coins,  illus* 


(3)  Tbe  author  has  generally  used  the  word  lrmu€y  instead  of  brassp 
as  applied  to  Grecian  antiquities ;  and  fur  this  reason :  antienl» 
bronze  consists  of  copper  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  /m,  and 
tlierefpte  differs  from  brass,  which  is  a  compound  of  copper  and 
zmc, 

(3T  It  has  been  sold  in  London  for  a  price  eqtuTalent  to  tha  weif  ht 
of  tbe  metal. 
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CHAP,  trating  the  history  of  Grecian  cities,  where  no 
medals  were  struck  during  the  period  in  which 
they  were  governed  by  their  own  laws.  No 
medal  of  Patmos  has  been  discovered;  neither 
is  it  likely  that  any  ever  did  exist,  as  the  island 
was  hardly  inhabited  when  the  Romans  made  it 
a  place  of  exile.  The  gold  medals  sold  to  us  by 
the  Prussian  Consul  were,  in  all  probability,  not 
found  upon  the  island,  but  brought  by  its  trading 
vessels :  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  meet  with 
such  antiquities  in  the  hands  of  Greek  sailors, 
who  collect  them  for  sale.  The  medal  of  Lysi" 
machus  exhibited,  as  usual,  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
deified  Alexander;  whose  image,  ''  expressed  oti 
gold  or  silver,"  was  so  long  considered  as  pro- 
pitious to  its  possessor ' .  Concerning  the  medals 
of  Lysimachtis,  and  this  image,  the  author  must 
refer  to  a  former  work,  rather  than  repeat 
what  has  been  already  published*;  but  with 
regard  to  the  gold  medals  of  Philip,  bearing  the 
legend  ♦lAIPPOY,  so  much  doubt  has  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject.     Ithas  been  usual 


(l)  ^*  Dicontur  JuTtri  in  omni  aeta  boo  qai  Alexandrum  exprecsum 
v«l  fturo  festitantvel  argcnto."  TrebeU.  PoUw,  Qmei,  xiii.  p.  1090^ 
JWM.  Rmm.  Seripi.  opwiH.SUpk.  1568. 

(8)  8c«  ''  TVmh  o/Jlmmder."    CBonb.  1805. 
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to  attribute  them  to  Philip  the  Second,  tbe    chap. 
fltther  of  jilexander  the  Great,  aimply  from  the 
circmnstance  of  the  gold  mines  being  disco- 
vered daring  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
pog8essor\    There  is,  however,  much  greater 
probability  that  they  were  struck  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  Arid^eus,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:   first ^  that   some  of  them  have  the 
legend  BAZIAEnz^lAIPPOY,  a  title  not  found 
upon  Greek  medals  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  ^;  secandty,  that  in  these  medals  the 
art  of  coining  was  carried  to  a  degree  of  per* 
fection  unknown  in  any  former  period,   and 
to  which  it  never  afterwards  attained.    The 
medals  of  the  Macedoman  kings  before  the  age 
of  Alexander  have  no  resemblance,  whether  in 
form,  in  weight,  in  substance,  or  in  the  style 
of  their  fabrication,  to  those  which  bear  the 
name  of   Philip:    the  otlly  examples  to  be 
compared  with  them,  in  beauty  and  perfection 
of  workmanship,  are  the  medals  of  lAfsimachus ; 
and  even  these  are  in  a  certain  degree  inferior. 
Many  of  the  medals  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 


(3)  POUrm  Recaeil  d«  M^cUillctd*  Rob,  p.  9.    Ptarit,  1769. 

(4)  Hardmtm  and  FfaUek  ucribed  all  the  medah  with  this  legend 
to  Pbilip  Aridsus.  Eehhd  maintained  a  different  opinion.  80$ 
DteMmaAum.  VlH.   ParsL  twi.  U,  p.  $4.    yhuhben.  1794. 
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CHAP,    although  remarkable  for  boldness  of  execution 
^y     ^m  Mf  and  for  the  sharpness  of  the  die,  betray  some- 
thing of   the   rude    style    discernible   in    the 
coinage  of  his  predecessors,  although  the  art 
were  subsequently  carried  to  such  an  extra- 
ordinary point  of  perfection  during  the  reigns 
of  Lysimachus  and  of  Philip  Aridi^us.     In  order 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
and  to  be  convinced  that  the  gold  coinage  now 
alluded  to  did  not  belong  to  the  age  of  PhiUp 
the  Secandf  something  more  is  requisite  than 
the  examination  of  a  particular  medal:  it  is 
necessary  to  view  the  whole  series  of  the  coins 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,   and,   by  observing 
the    changes    introduced    into  their  mint,    to 
become  acquainted  with  the  style  which  denoted 
the  progress  of    the   art    at    any   particular 
period ;  from  the  unfigured  reverses  and  indented 
squares  of  Alexander  the  First  and  of  Archeltuis, 
struck  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  Christian 
ssra,  to  the  exquisite  perfection  of  design  and 
the  elegant  fabrication  visible  in  the  medals  of 
Macedon  and  Thrace^  imder  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  the  Great. 

A  few  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  the  Consuls 
house,  to  see  us.  Nothing  can  be  more  remark- 
able than  the  situation  of  the  town,  built  upon 
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the  edge  of  a  vdst  crater^  sloping  off,  on  either 
side  like  the  roof  of  a  tiled  house.  Perry  has 
compared  it  to  ^*  an  asses  backT  upon  the 
highest  ridge  of  which  stands  the  Monastery  \ 
The  inhabitants,  therefore,  have  no  space  for 
exercise,  either  on  foot  or  on  horsebslfck:  they 
can  only  descend  and  ascend  by  the  rugged 

path  that  leads  to  the  harbour.     On  one  of 

• 

the  towers  of  the  Monastery,  a  look-cut  is 
regularly  kept  for  the  pirates  ;  the  view  here  ExtwiM?* 
being  so  extensive,  that  no  vessel  can  approach 
the  island  without  being  perceived.  We  re* 
turned,  to  enjoy  the  prospect  from  this  place. 
The  sight  was  extremely  magnificent;  as  may 
be  conceived  by  any  reader  who  will  judge  from 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  island  itself^ 
and  by  this  Monastery,  at  the  distance  of  six 
leagues  at  sea*.  We  commanded  the  whole 
Island  of  Amorgos^  which  is  nearly  forty  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  Patmos^;  and  were 


(0  Pfrry*%  View  of  the  Levant ,  p.  483.  Land,  1743.  Taum^ari 
mak«9  the  same  coroparhon  with  refereoce  to  another  islam!,  that  of 
Si.  Jlfimat:  "  Elleest  faite  en  doB  d'Aoe."  Votfage  du  Lwamt,  torn.  If* 
Lett,  X.  p,  150.    Ljiten,  17I7> 

(S)  See  the  former  Section,  Vel.  II.  of  the  Quarto  Edition^  Plate 
facini^  p.  194. 

(Z)  Thirteen  leagues,  according  to  the  Chart  of  D*jinvitte,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  October    1756. 
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CHAP,    surrounded  by  many  of  the  grandest  objects 


J  in  the  Archipelago. 


H0I7 

Gfotlo. 


As  we  descended  from  the  great  Monastery 

of  St.  Jokuy   we  turned  off,  upon  our  rightt  to 

visit  a  smaller  edifice  of  the    same    nature* 

erected  over  a  cave,  or  grot,  where  the  Apo* 

calypse,  attributed  to  that  Evangelist^  is  said  to 

have  been  written.    It  can  hardly  be  considered 

as  any  other  than  a  hermitage,  and  it  is  en* 

tirely  dependent  upon  the  principal  Monastery* 

As  to  the  cave  itself,  whence  this  building 

derives  its  origin,  and  to  which  it  owes  all  its 

pretended  sanctity,  it  may  be  supposed  that 

any  other  cave  would  have  answered  the  pur* 

pose  fully  as  well:  it  is  not  spacious  enough 

to  have  afforded  a  habitation  even  for  a  hermit; 

and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that 

any  thing  related  concerning  ft,  by  the  monks, 

is  founded  in  truth.    The  reader  will  find  a  very 

accurate    representation  of   it  in    Tournefort\ 

shewing  the  crevices  in  the  stone  through  which 

it  is  pretended  that  the  Holy  Spirit  convey^ 

its  dictates  to  the  Apostle.    It  affords  another 

striking  proof,    in  addition  to  many  already 

enumerated,  that  there  is  no  degree  of  absurdity 


(l)  Voyage  du  Xevonl,  torn.  II.  p.  145.    h  /4WM»  1717* 
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too  gross  for  the  purposes  of  altarage  and  super- 
stition. There  seemed  to  be  something  like 
a  school  held  in  the  building  erected  about 
this  cave;  but  the  only  monk  who  shewed  the 
place  to  us^  and  who  appeared  to  superintend 
the  semioary,  was  not  much  better  informed 
than  his  godly  brethren  in  the  parent  monas- 
tery*. 

Descending  from  this  place  towards  the  Port  i>uiner 
of  Xa  Scala,  we  were  met  by  several  of  the  the  French 
Frenchmerif  coming  with  the  Commissary  to 
invite  us  to  dinner:  so  grateful  were  they  for 
the  attention  paid  to  their  request,  and  the 
consequent  safety  of  their  baggage,  that  each 
seemed  to  strive  with  the  other  who  could 
render  us  the  greater  civility.  We  accepted 
their  invitation;  and  were  conducted  into  a 
warehouse  near  the  quay,  where  a  large 
table  was  prepared,  with  fish,  wine,  and  biscuit. 
Here  we  found  several  jPrencA  women,  conversing 
with  their  usual  gaiety ;  and  we  all  sat  down 
together.  Durmg  dinner,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  events  that  had  happened  in 


(S)  Mr.  fya^pde,  who  arrived  afterwmrds,  has  mentioned,  in  his 
Joamal,  that  the  schoolmaster  wot  abie  !•  rmuL  He  found  him  read* 
ing  a  Manuscript  of  the  Od^fteep  of  MMer.  See  ike  Extraei  /rem 
Mr.  r^alpMs  Jwmai,  m  a  preeedmg  pag$  ffihit  Chapter. 
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Egypt;  and,  as  each  began  to  boast  of  his  per- 
sonal prowess  in  the  late  campaign,  some  con- 
tradictions took  place,  and  a  most  turbulent 
Bmk^itmy.  scene  of  dispute  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
a  figure  entered  the  warehouse,  whose  appear- 
ance silenced  the  whole  party,  and  was  parti- 
cularly gratifying  to  our  curiosity.  It  was 
Barthelemy^  the  famous  Greek  pirate,  who  en- 
gaged in  the  French  service  under  Buonaparte, 
and  was  chief  of  a  regiment  of  Mamaluhes  in 
Egypt.  His  figure  was  uncommonly  martial 
and  dignified:  he  wore  the  Mamaluke  dress,  and 
carried  a  large  knotted  club  as  a  walking-stafF* 
Placing  himself  at  the  table,  he  began  to  com- 
plain, in  a  very  hoarse  voice,  of  the  treatment 
he  had  experienced,  which  he  stated  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  most  solemn  stipulations;  contrary 
to  his  deserts;  and  highly  dishonourable  to  the 
French  army,  for  whom  he  had  fought  so  many 
battles,  and  made  such  important  sacrifices. 
They  made  free,  it  seemed,  with  his  women; 
of  whom  he  had  many,  that  he  was  conveying, 
as  his  property,  to  France.  One  or  two  of  the 
principal  persons  present  endeavoured  to  pacify 
him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  should  not  be 
molested  in  future ;  and  filling  a  large  goblet  of 
wine,  proposed  to  him  to  drink  *^  Success  to 
the  Republic,  and  the  liberation  of  Greece^'*    ThQ 


I. 
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wary  old  Corsair  did  not  appear  to  relish  the    chap. 
toast;    and  had  probably,  by  this  time,  both 
heard  and  seen  quite  enough  of  Gallic  emanci- 
pation. 

We  remained  near  a  week  at  Paimos.  The 
next  day  we  revisited  the  Monastery,  and 
were  again  admitted  to  the  Library.  We  found 
it  would  be  impossible  to  purchase  any  other 
Manuscripts  than  those  for  which  we  had  sti^ 
pulated;  for  upon  this,  and  every  subsequent^ 
occasion,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
thought  proper  to  accompany  us  into  the  Con- 
vent.   The  Superior  took  occasion  to  assure 

us,  that  both  he  and  the  Bursar  were  willing 
enough  to  part  with  the  j^s/^oyfa^aj  but  that  if 

it  were  known  to  have  brought  them  any  gain^ 
the  people  of  Paimos,  acting  as  spies  for  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  would  make  it  the  cause  of  a 
very  heavy  imposition  upon  the  Monastery. 
We  could  not  procure  a  Catalogue,  either  of 
the    Manuscripts    or   of  the    printed  books'. 


(])  The  Marquis  of  Sligo  afterwards  vUiteil  Patmos,  and  obtained 
Uie  Catalogue  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  Note  :  it  is  written  iu  modem 
Creek,  and  coDtaina  a  List  of  ail  the  Books  in  ttie  Patmaa  Library. 
This  Catalogue  his  Lordship  kindly  presented  to  the  author.  Nothing 
is  said  io  it  as  to  the  editions  of  the  different  authors,  nor  a  syllable 
eonceming  the  age  of  the  Manuscripts :  the  reader  is  however  re. 
ftrced  to  It,  for  wore  detailed  information  concerning  the  latter ;  and 
to  the  Diasertatloo  by  Mr.  itTilpok,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Volume. 
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This  day  we  dined  with  the  monks,  and  after- 
wards went  again  into  the  town.    The  women 

^*^i  of  the  island,  here  collected  as  it  were  upon  a 
single  point,  are  so  generally  handsome,  that 
it  is  an  uncommon  sight  to  meet  with  any  who 
are  otherwise.  Their  houses  are  kept  very 
clean:  it  is  customary  with  them  to  raise 
their  beds  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  they  ascend  to  them  by  steps.  Dapper 
mentions  several  villages  in  Patmosy  existing  at 
present  only  in  his  work*.  The  island  pro- 
duces very  little  wheats  and  still  less  of  barley : 
even  the  com  consumed  in  the  Monastery  is 
brought  from  the  Black  Sea.     There  are  several 

BcUs.  bells  at  the  Monastery,  which  the  monks  are 
frequently  ringing.  The  enjoyment  of  this 
noise  is  considered  as  a  great  indulgence ;  bells 
being  prohibited  by  the  Turks.  Dapper  says, 
that,  excepting  upon  Mount  Libanns,  Patmos  is 
the  only  place  in  all  the  Turkish  empire  where 
bells  may  be  heard  * :  in  this  he  is,  however, 
mistaken,  for  Naxos  has  the  same  privilege. 

The  whole  of  Sunday,  October  the  eleventh, 
was  passed  in  great  anxiety,  being  the  day  on 
which  the    Superior    of    the   Monastery   had 

(1)  IMpper,  IMlcription  des  Islet  de  YArck^^  p.  181.  Am$i.  1703* 
(3)  n>id.  p.  180. 
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•figttg^  to  send  the  remaining  Manuscripts    chap. 
purchased  by  the  author  firom  the  library.    Mr«  -     '     - 
Biky  had  left  Patmos  for  Constantinople;  and  we 
began  to  fear^  as  the  erening  approached,  that 
hi^  absence  might  become  the  pretext  for  a 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  monks« 
Towards  sun-set,  being  upon  the  deck  of  our 
caique,  and  looking  towards  the  mountain,  we 
discerned  a  person  coming  down  the    steep 
descent  from  the  Monastery  towards  the  port: 
presently,  as  he  drew  near,  we  perceived  that 
he  had  a  large  basket  upon  his  head,  and  that 
he  was  coming  towards  the  quay,  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  our  vessel  was  at  anchor.  Upon 
his  arrival,   we  saw  him  making  signs  for  a 
boat;  and  we  sent  to  him  the  little  skiff  belong- 
ing to  our  caique.    As  he  came  alongside,  he  said,  ^[^^jj^. 
aloud,  that  he  had  brought  the  bread  ordered  ingthe 
for  us  in  consequence  of  our  letter  from  the  nufcnpta. 
Cqpudan  Pasl^ ;  but  coming  upon  deck,  he  gave 
a  significant  wink,  and  told  us  the  Superior 
desired  that  we   would    ^*  empty  the  basket 
ourselves,   and  count  the  loaves,   to  see  that 
z)i  was  right."    We  took  the  hint,  and  hurried 
with  the  precious  charge  into  our  birth ;  where, ' 
having  turned  the  basket  bottom  upwards^  we 
found,   to  our  great  joy,   the  Manuscript  of 

PxATO,  the  Poems  of  Gregort,  the  work  of 

9 
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Phile,  with  the  other  Tracts,  the  two  volumes 
containing  the  Greek  Musical  Notes,  and  the 
volume  of  Miscellanies  containing  the  Lexicon 
OF  St.  Cyrill:  these  we  instantly  concealed 
beneath  a  mattress  in  one  of  our  cots;  and 
making  a  grand  display  of  the  loaves,  returned 
with  the  basket  upon  deck,  giving  a  handsome 
present  to  the  porter,  and  desiring  he  would 
inform  the  Superior,  with  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgments,  that  "  all  was  perfectly  right  J* 
Having  set  him  again  on  shore,  we  gave  orders 
to  our  Captain  to  have  every  thing  ready  for 
sailing  the  next  morning,  and  to  stand  out  of 
the  port  as  soon  after  sun-rise  as  possible ;  in- 
tending to  leave  Pamos. 


In  this  design  we  were,  however,  disap- 
pointed ;  but  as  the  delay  which  ensued  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  discovering  some  curious 
geological  phaenomena,  we  had  no  reason  to 
regret  that  we  were  thus  detained. 


Fruitlcfls 
Attempt  to 
leave  the 
Island. 


At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  wind 
served,  and  we  hoisted  sail.  Steering  east  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  then  putting  the  head  of 
our  caique  towards  the  norths  we  endeavoured 
to  double  the  norih-eastem  point  of  the  island. 
Toumefort,  who  is  always  accurate,  published^ 


8 
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a  century  ago,  a  better  map  of  Palmos  than  can^  CHAPi 
be  found  in  any  other  work'.  Such  is  often  the 
inaccuracy  of  Dapper,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
dustry shewn  in  his  compilation  relative  to  the 
islands  of  the  ArckipelagOy  that  he  describes  the 
harbour  of  La  Scala  as  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Naxos^;  perhaps 
confounding  it  with  Toumeforis  Port  de  Merica. 
Pathos  has  many  ports ;  and  from  this  cause 
it  is  so  much  infested  by  pirates,  who  resort  to 
the  port  of  La  Scala  to  careen  their  vessels,  and 
for  fresh  water.  During  the  last  war  main- 
tained by  the  Feneiians  against  Candia,  La  Scala 
was  the  wintering-place  of  their  fleet :  there  are 
many  ruined  buildings  near  the  quay.  The 
most  contradictory  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished of  the  island ;  some  describing  it  as  the 
most  barren  rock  of  the  Archipelago',  and  others 


(l)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  Chapter,  taken  from  the  edition  of 
I,  l7]7,.toin.  II.  p.  140;   aod  engraved  with  littJe  addition. 

(S)  **  Le  mcilleur  port  de  cette  tie  et  tout  WIrehipel  est  au  devant 
de  la  viile  de  PathtOy  du  tiM  itoeeident,  vi9*k-vifl  de  I*lle  de  Neucoe. 
II  eat  gi^tt^ralemeDt  connu  parmi  lea  njarinierA  fiousle  uom  de  La 
Seala"  (Diseripiion  det  Islee  de  VArekipeL  p,  179.  AmtL  1703.)  To 
such  miftaicet  a  compiler  may  be  liable ;  but  wbeu  he  undertakes  to 
explain  the  le^nds  upon  Greek  medals,  the  reader  is  little  prepared  for 
an  interpretation  like  the  followini^.  '<  KOINONKTHPIAK, 
c*ett  \  dire,  Coman  des  Cjfprkem.  Ce  Comm  ^toitapparemment  le  fond*- 
teur  du  teoaple  *' ! !  \    JHd.  p.  533. 

(3)  nwrnrfni,  torn.  U.  p.  US.   Z^wi,  1717. 
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extolling  its  fertility  K  From  all  that  we  could 
collect  upon  the  subject,  it  is  as  capable  of 
repaying  the  labours  of  husbandry  as  any  other 
of  the  neighbouring  isles,  were  it  not  for  the 
danger  to  which  property  is  exposed,  from  the 
continual  incursions  of  the  pirates.  Its  har- 
bours render  it  an  important  station,  as  a  place 
of  commerce:  but  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  island  does  not  exceed  eighteen  miles, 
although,  according  to  Plinj/f  it  be  equal  to 
thirty'.  It  seems  to  have  been  hardly  known 
before  the  Christian  aera.  Slrabo  merely  notices 
its  situation  as  one  of  the  Sporades,  near  to 
Amorgost  Lebinthus,  and  Leria'* 


View  of 

Samos* 


As  we  sailed  to  the  northward  of  the  island, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Samos  so  distinctly  in 
view.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative 
situation  of  Samos  and  Patmos  can  be  accurately 
laid  down  in  D'jinvilles,  or  any  more  recent 
chart ;  for  keeping  up  to  windward,  we  found 
ourselves  to  be  so  close  under  Samos,  that  we  had 
a  clear  view,  both  of  the  island  and  of  the 


(l)  Degaper,  p.  179.  Jmst.  1703.     Georgirenet,  t^e. 
(3)  Hbt.  Nat.  Ub.lv.  etp.  19.  torn.  I.  p.  334.    L,J3ai.  16$5. 
(3)  nXfiri«9  T  Uri  m)  4  lUrfutt  m»  r.  X.        Strmhon^  Gtog,  lib.  XYii. 
p.  712.  Onm.  1807. 
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town\  This  island,  the  most  conspicaous  ob- 
ject, not  only  of  the  Imian  Sea,  but  of  all  the 
JEgeaany  is  less  visited,  and  of  coarse  tess  known, 
tiian  any  other:  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  considerable  of  them  all;  and  so  near  to 
the  main  land,  that  it  has  been  affirmed  persons 
upon  the  opposite  coasts  may  hear  each  other 
speak  \  The  generality  of  Grtek  authors  de- 
scribe its  circumference  as  equal  to  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  of  our  miles.  Siraho  considers  it  as 
somewhat  less :  but  its  surprising  elevation  and 
relative  position,  with  regard  to  the  lower 
islands  of  Foumi  and  Nicaria,  make  it  a  land- 
mark all  over  the  Archipelago.  According  to 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  any  very  lofty  place 
was  called  Santos^  The  name  of  KATABATH 
was  antiently  given  to  the  terrible  rock  which 
forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upon  its  western 
side,  as  collecting  the  clouds,  and  generating 
thunder:  Jupiter  the  Thunderer  being  also  called 
KaT»l5aTfi^  ZfJ(^     One  of  the  monasteries  is 


(4)  The  relative  position  of  these  islaDds  seems  to  be  more  aceu- 
rately  delineated  in  the  old  Map  of  Antibnt  Grbecb,  by  mUum 
DeSsk^  dHUd  Parii,  Odober  1707. 

(5)  Dapper,  p.  190.    Amti.  1703. 

(6)  See  also  Tounu/orf,  torn.  II.  lett.  3.    Z^foii*  17 17. 

(7)  KmrmfiJ^mt  Z«W,  wmfk  ^  mmrufisfimZuf  rw  uifmmif.  Snidou  M* 
TjU.  iibnLcap,!.    Likantus,  Legai.  ad  Juiian.     Pautan.    EUacprhr 

PharwiUim 
F  2 
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C4Ue4  HtuUy/a  figopim.  Our  Lady  ofiheHaaJkr^ 
Hiere  are  four  nunneries  upon  the  island,  and 
aboire  three  hundred  private  chapels;  yet 
the  population  does  not  exceed  12^000  men; 
which. is  explained  by  Tcurneforty  who  says, 
that  the  island  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  church- 
men,  possessing  seven  monasteries.  The  swarm 
of  CcUoyers  and  Greek  Papas  have  made  a  desert 
of  this  fine  island ;  where  all  the  quaUficatioft 
necessary  to  become  a  priest,  and  live  by  the 
industry  of  others,  is  the  talent  of  being  able^ 
to  repeat  mass  from  memory.  The  Bishop  of 
Samos,  who  is  also  Bishop  of  Nkariap  enjoys 
sm  annual  income  of  two  thousand  crowns ;  and 
derives,  besides,  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  important  services  he  renders  to  the  islanders, 
in  blessing  for  them  their  water  and  their  cattle^ 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  AU  the  produce  of 
the  dairies  on  that  day  belongs  to  him :  he  has^ 
also  two  beasts  out  of  every  herd^  In  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  between  the  antient  and 
the  modem  population  of  Samos :  its  fertility  in 
former  ages  made  it  the  subject  of  proverbial 


PlamiUiw  til  Jovis  cognominibtu,  speak  of  Jupiter  Kmrmtfi^img,  tvAd  darts 
*hs  thwMler.     6m  also  T»umrf,  Voy.  du  Lev.  torn,  II.  j>.  105.      XjfVfit 
1717  ;  whence  this  note  Is  taken. 
(0  Sm  Tmmrf.  Key.  du  Lev.  tarn.  11.  p.  107.   Zfwi,  1717. 
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»AaaMi(m  wd  j^rane*.  it  is  related  in  J^ke- 
meusy  that  the  iruit  and  roite  trees  of  the  iisland 
bore  twice  a  year',  Toumefort  says,  that  Samos 
is  infested  with  wolves;  and  that  tigers  some- 
times arrive  from  the  main  land>  after  crossing 
the  little  Boccaze*;  thereby  confirming  an  obser- 
vation made  by  the  author  in  the  former 
section,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  tigers  in 
jisia  Jlfinor. 

Passing  across  the  great  Boccaze,  between 
Samos  and  Icaria,  we  were  much  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  intaisity  of  the  deep  blue  colour 
pf  the  sea;  and  this,  which  is  as  much  a  distinr 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  Archipelago  ^  the 
brightness  of  its  sky,  has  been  noticed  by  no 
writer,  excepting  our  enchanting  bard,  whose 
poems  are  now  so  deservedly  the  theme  of 
general  praise  \ 

As  evaiing  drew  on,  we  took  the  bearings  of 


Geog.  m.  UT.  p,  914.     JSd.  Oxon. 

(3)  JihiH,  Deipm.  lib.  xir. 

(4)  y9jfag9  dm  Ln.Xam.  I|.  p.  119.    Lym^  1717. 
(j)        •*  H«  that  Ims  MOfld  vpon  the  durk  Uue  mb, 

«  Hm  Timrad  altimM,  I wtcn,  aAiU  fair  right" 
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CHAP,   tiie  principal  headlands  then  in  view;  and  found 
them  to  be  accurately  as  follow : 

Fmnd N. 

Samos N.  N.  B. 

Anatic  Coast B.  n.  b. 

La  Scaloy  Patmos  Port  •  s.  B. 
Groupe  of  small  Isles   •  s.  and  by  w. 
Island  called  Anguaro  •  s.  w« 

Amorgos s.  w.  and  by  w. 

Naxos , .  w.  and  by  s. 

Cape  of  Icaria  ....   N.w.andbyw.&w.N.w. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  to*  make  these  ob- 
servations at  sunset  in  the  Archipelago,  sur- 
rounded as  a  vessel  always  is  by  land,  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  noticed. 

After  sunset,  we  were  becalmed  off  the  Point 
of  Icaria;  and  remained,  during  part  of .  the 
night,  in  a  state  of  great  apprehension,  owing 
to  the  fears  of  our  mariners  with  regard  to  the 
pirates.  Some  fires  were  exhibited  on  shore; 
first  one,  and  then  another  above  it,  until  we 
saw  five  burning  at  the  same  time.  These  our 
Captain  maintained  to  be  signals  made  by 
corsairs  on  the  island,  who  were  collecting  to 
attack  our  vessel;  consequently,  we  extinguished 
every  light  on  board,  and  began  to  row  with  all 
the  energy  in  our  power,  drawing  off  towards 
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Naxoa.  Icaria  is  at  present  one  of  the  grand  chap. 
resorts  of  these  predatory  rovers,  who  are 
always  upon  the  watch  for  ships  passing  the 
Boccaze  of  Samos.  Small  vessels,  unfortunately 
becalmed  near  to  their  haunts,  have  but  little 
chance  of  escaping.  Icaria  is  at  present  hardly 
known:  it  once  gave  name  to  the  Icarian  Sea', 
and  had  two  towns  in  the  time  of  PUny  *.  These 
must  have  been  the  small  towns  mentioned  by 
Sirabo^i  of  CEnoe,  and  Dreponum;  called,  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  Drecanuni.  No  traveller  has 
sought  for  any  antiquities  upon  Icaria;  yet  we 
are  further  informed  by  Strabo  \  that  it  had  a 
temple  of  Zhana,  called  Tauropolium;  and  Gohzius 
has  preserved  a  medal  of  the  island,  with  the 
legend  IKAPIAN,  representing  Europa  passing 
the  sea  upon  a  bull,  with  the  effigy  of  Diana, 
armed  with  a  bow,  and  accompanied  by  a 
hound,  upon  the  reverse.  It  received  the  name 
of  Icaria,  from  the  story  of  the  flight  of  Icarus 
from  Crete,  whose  body,  fabled  to  have  been  cast 
upon  this  island,  after  falling  into  the  /Egecm, 

(1)  nmfHn'Umfim,  ^  h  ri  *lmdfi49  wiXmy§t.     Strabon*  Geog.  Ub.jiv, 
p,9lS.     Oxon.  1807. 

**  Icarus  leariis  nomina  fecit  aquis.*' 

OM.  Tria.  Kb.  Hi.  £L  4.  v.  89. 
(S)  "  Cum  oppidis  daobus,  tertio  amisio,"     ASil.  Nai.  lib. 
M^.  18.  Urn.  I.  p.  S83.    X.  JBai.  1635. 

(3)  Sirabm.  Geo|p.  ubitupra. 

(4)  Ibid. 
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caAF.  ^ras  buried  by  HeraUes*;  and  this  antient  Aune 
s  ■»■  f  it  retains  to  the  present  day*.  The  Italians,  bat 
more  especially  the  FrencK  have  introduced  a 
number  of  appellations  for  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago t  which  do  not  exist  among  the  Greeks  : 
thus  Icaria  has  been  often  called  Naccari;  Cos, 
Stanchio;  and  Crete  almost  always  bears  the 
name  of  Candia.  Our  Casiot  mariners^  in  their 
conmion  conversation,  called  these  islands,  ^eve- 
rally,  Icaria^  Cos,  and  Crete;  never  using  the 
words,  Naccari,  Stanchio,  and  Candia, 

After  labouring  for  several  hours^  the  wind 
))egan  to  come  in  squalls  from  the-  south-west, 
directly  contrary,  to  our  course  for  Naxos;  the 
sky  at  the  same  time  lowering,  with  flashes  of 
lightning,  to  windward;  a  never-failing  indi- 
cation of  violent  gales  in  these  seas.  Our  Gap* 
tain  proposed  that  we  should  run  for  the  first 
port  on  the  western  side  of  Patmos :  to  this  we 
gladly  consented;  and  especially  because  he 
declared  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
entrance  to  a  small  harbour  on  that  side  of  the 
JjjJ^^  island.  As  the  daylight  began  to  appear,  we 
found  ourselves  close  under  some  very  high 


(l)  i^mf.  Mela,  ii.  cap.  7.    Piolem.  5.  cap.  9.    StnA.  ubi  supn. 

(S)  Tintmefirt  made  the  same  obtervation :  '*  Memria  n'a  pat 
ebanc^  dt  nom,  elle  s'appelle  Itmrim,  tout  comme  antielbU."  ^4y. 
dn  Lufn  iMi.  II.  ji.  96.    M4fm,  1717. 
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difis,  in  Hie  hce  of  which  aj^peared  a  dark  <:hap. 
chasm,  the  narrow  mouth  of  this  port.  Through  v  ■■»-  ^ 
this  passage  we  entered ;  and,  having  brought 
our  vessel  to  anchor,  perceived  that  the  harbour 
in  which  we  were  now  stationed  was  opposite 
to  that  of  La  Scalar  being  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  small  isthmus.  •  It  proved  to  be  a 
fine,  clear  day.  The  mercury  in  Fahrenkei^n 
thermometer  stood,  at  noon,  at  75^.  Soon  after 
coming  to  anchor,  the  author  landed,  with  a 
view  of  examining  the  cliffs ;  as  the  ports  of 
the  island  have  the  appearance  of  craters,  and 
substances  resembling  lava  are  common  among 
the  fragments  of  its  rocks.  The  Monastery  of 
St.  John  is  situate  upon  the  highest  verge  of 
a  crater  of  this  description ;  and  the  harbour  of 
La  Scala  owes  its  origin  to  another.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  Archipelago  with  more 
of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin  than  PafTno^. 
The  cliffs  exhibit  no  form  of  regular  strata.  Geologic^ 
but  one  immense  bed  of  a  porous  black  rock,  in  m^T 
which  are  numerous  nuclei  of  a  white  colour^ 
as  large  as  a  pullet's  ffy,  in  the  form  of  crosses. 
Those  crosses  are,  of  course,  considered  by  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  as  so /many  miraculous 
apocalyptical  types :  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
monks  have  not,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  some 
marvellous  tale  to  relate  of  their  origin.    The 
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CHAP.  YQck  itself,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  jproved 
to  be  a  very  curious  porphyry :  the  nuclei  were 
all  of  them  intersecting  crystals  of  feldspar, 
imbedded  in  decomposing  trap\  Among  the 
geological  phenomena  of  the  ArchipelagOy  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  point  out  any  that  are 
more  worthy  of  observation  than  those  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  surrounding  this 
remarkable  hiarbour ;  and  there  has  never  been 
exhibited  specimens  oi  porphyry  where  the  crys- 
tals o{  feldspar  are  in  any  degree  comparable  in 
size  with  those  which  are  now  mentioned*. 

(l)  We  succeeded  in  detachmg:  some  of  those  twin  crystals,  tolembly 
entire :  their  intersection  had  taken  place  obliquely  in  the  direction 
of  their  lateral  planes,  the  ini^or  diameter  of  each  crystal  beings 
IMrallel  to  that  of  its  associate.  Owing:  to  this  intersection,  the 
appearance  of  a  cross  was  exhibited  whenever  the  nuclei ^by  weaiktnmgt 
had  been  worn  away  transversely,  so  as  to  become  level  with  the 
auperficies  of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  This  relative 
position  and  their  colour  ^ve  ihem  some  resemblance  to  lauaUi 
diflfering:  from  Uuciie,  otherwise,  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  crystab. 
Ltueiie  is,  however,  so  nearly  allied  to  feldtpar,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  very  minute  portion  of  Bms  which  h  found  in  the  latter,  their 
chemical  constituenU  would  be  nearly  the  same,  and  in  the  same 
proportions;  and  possibly  the  double  cleavage  observed  by  ffai^m 
the  former,  which  caused  him  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  ampki- 
getUf  may  be  owiag  to  some  circumstance  of  intersection  which  so 
commonly  characterizes  the  crystals  of  feldspar.  At  all  events.  It 
may  be  proposed  as  a  mimerahgieal  query,  "  Whether,  if  UueiU  be 
found  before  it  has  sustained  the  action  of  fire,  it  do  not  prove  to  he  a 
variety  of  Aduiaria  ?  " 

(i)  3fariin  Q-usiut,  in  his  annoUtions  upon  an  Epistle  of  Afacarmt 
(abbot  6f  Palmar)  to  the  GrM  Patriarch,  in  157»,  has  dted  a  work 

printed 


Flanti. 
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Tins  day,  Tuesday ^  October  the  thirteemh,  we 
observed,  in  a  small  garden  near  this  harbour, 
a  JToro^tree  {Ceratonid  Siligtid)  in  bloom.  A 
few  shrubs  grew  among  the  rocks,  but  we  could 
procure  no  specimens  of  plants  worth  collecting 
for  our  herbary.  The  island  abounds  in  goats, 
rabbits,  and  partridges.  In  the  evening,  we 
amused  ourselves  in  fishing,  and  caught  some 
red  mullets.  The  harbour  appeared  as  literally 
swarming  with  the  most  beautiful  fishes,  of  all 
colours.  We  perceived  some  that  were  green, 
others  that  were  blue,  and  again  others  that 
were  striped.  Our  sailors  taught  us  to  use 
small  shell-fish  for  our  baits ;  and  as  we  lowered 
these  to  the  bottom,  the  water  being  as  clear  as 
crystal,  the  fish,  tempted  from  their  haunts 
among  the  marine  plants  that  covered  the  rocks, 
were  seen  distinctly  whenever  they  took  the 
snare.  The  Greeks  are  very  expert  fishermen^ 
and  our  sailors  caught  many  more  than  we 
could  do;  they  had  also  a  curious  method  of 
luring  the  fish  out  of  the  spiral  shells  which  we 
foopd  here,  by  a  continued  and  gentle  tapping 


printed  at  Feniet,  which  sUtes  that  the  island  is  metalliferous.  **  Lk 
fwO^  bmOt^  ^  mmUmoM,  H  di  vent  di  melaiH  ctgrioia."  Vid.  7Vre»- 
Grwgia^  lib.  ir.  p.  30S.    BatU,  sine  anno. 
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•CHAP,  of  the  shell  with  the  point  of  a  kjiife,  accom- 
panied by  a  tremulous  whistling.  We  found 
several  kinds  of  shell-fish ;  and  could  discern 
some  large  scollops  lying  upon  tibe  rodks  beneath 
the  clear  still  water^  but  they  were  out  of  our 
reach.  Very  fine  spunges  might  also  be  gathered 
from  the  same  rocks,  all  around  the  bay.  It 
continued  calm  all  the  next  day.  The  author 
went  early  on  shore,  to  see  if  any  antiquities 
might  be  found  between  the  two  ports;  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  two  Greek 
Marbles;  the  first  of  which,  a  bas-relief  ynth  an 
inscription^  he  purchased  and  brought  away.  It 
was  found  by  a  peasant  upon  a  small  rodcy  isle 
near  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  La  Scab. 
The  sculpture  had  not  much  merit;  but  any 
relic  is  worthy  of  notice  which  exhibits  an 
example  of  Grecian  sculpture  at  Paimos,  where 
no  antiqIUty  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  dis^ 
covered.  This  marble  is  a  sepulchral  iablei^  or 
Cippus,  as  distinguished  from  the  Stel^  suid  it 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Uoi*  ' 
yersity  Library  at  Cambridge\  The  subject 
represented  is  the  Death-bed  of  **  Aristeas 


MtfUe 


(1)  See  ''  Crtek  Marbla/'  No«  XUl.  p.  11. 


.  I8Q9. 
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SOK  OF  ZbsiMus,''  ji  dog  is  introduced  into  tiie 
design,  apparently  watching  for  the  moment  of 
dissolution.  This  figure,  denoting  the  yinubis 
of  the  Egyptiamj  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
commonly  appears  upon  sepulchral  monuments^ 
as  a  symbol  of  Mercury  the  conductor  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  Beneath  the  bas-relief  is 
this  inscription : 

2ol  t  Me-v 

The  other  marble  was  also  a  cippus,  nearly  of 
the  same  form,  with  an  inscription  ahnost  as 
brief  as  the  preceding: 

XAIPE 

The  meaning  of  the  word  xi^t^^  upon  a  cippus 
will  hardly  admit  of  dispute.  The  GreeA:^  used 
it  when  they  drank  to  each  other's  health.  It 
is  the  common  form  of  salutation,  upon  almost 
every  Grecian  tombstone.  But  those  who  are 
curious  to  learn  its  various  significations,  when 
used  in  conversation  by  the  Greeks^  may  consult 
Lucian  himself;  who,  when  apprentice  to  his 
uncle,  had  often  employed  his  chisel  in  carving 
the  letters  of  a  word  on  stone^  which  he  after- 
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CHAP,    wards  used  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  critical 
dissertations  \ 


?n»rture       This  bcins:  the  eveninc:  of  the  sixth  day  since 

from  Pa/-  ^  ?  •'. 

«o«-  our  first  arrival  in  Patmosy  and  perhaps  being  as 

well  acquainted  with  it  as  if  we  had  spent  a 
year  in  its  examination^  we  became  impatient  to 
leave  it;  and  began  to  fancy,  that  as  our  caSque 
was  hired  by  the  month,  its  owners  would 
create  as  much  delay  as  possible,  and  loiter  in 
port  when  they  might  safely  venture  out.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  midnight,  having  roused  the 
Captain,  we  told  him  that  it  was  a  fine  night, 
and  that  we  wished  he  would  put  to  sea.  Tliis 
man  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  pilots  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  as  worthy  a  Greek  as  ever 
navigated  these  seas;  but  we  had  not  at  that 
time  learned  to  place  the  confidence  in  him 
which  he  so  highly  deserved.  He  was  very 
poor ;  and  having  become  a  widower  in  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow, 
according  to  the  manner  of  mourning  in  his 
native  Isle  of  Casos,  wearing  at  the  same  time  a 
black  turban.  Without  making  any  answer  to 
our  proposal,  he  continued,  for  the  space  of  a 


(I)  Vid.  iMckmi  Opera,  torn.  III. 'p.  186.     "  Pf  Aqim  im  SaU- 
Undo."    Edit.  Reiis.    JOffrnt,  1790. 
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minute,  looking  up  attentively,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  towards  the  zenith.     Presently  he  shook 
his  head ;  and  pointing  upwards,  with  his  arm  ^^dT** 
extended,  asked  us.   How  we  liked  the  sky? 
As  it  seemed  to  be  very  clear,  and  there  were 
many  stars  visible,  we  replied  that  there  was 
every  sign  of  fair  weather.     "  Do  you  not  see,'* 
said  he,  **  some  small  clouds,  which  now  and  then 
make  their  appearance,  and  instantly  afterwards 
vanish  ?''  We  confessed  that  we  did ;  but  rather 
hastily  insisted,  that  instead  of  peering  after 
signs  in  the  sky,  he  should  get  the  vessel  out  of 
harbour  as  speedily  as   possible.      His  only 
comment  upon  this  order,   so  inconsiderately 
given,  was  a  summons  to  his  companions  to 
heave  the  anchor,  and  hoist  the  sails.    We  had 
barely  light  enough  to  steer  through  the  narrow 
channel  at  the  entrance,  without  running  against 
the  rocks ;  and  we  had  no  sooner  cleared  the 
port,  than  there  fell  a  dead  calm.    A  prodigious 
sea,  tossing  our  vessel  in  all  directions,  soon 
convinced  us  of  the  nature  of  the  situation  for 
which  we  had  exchanged  our  snug  birth  but  a 
few  minutes  before.     Surrounded  as  we  had 
been  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the  island,  we  had 
not  the  most  distant  conception  of  the  turbulent 
sea  we  should  encounter.    Our  steady  helms- 
man endeavoured  in  vain  to  keep  the  prow  of 
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his  vessel  to  any  particular  point ;  and  calling 

to  our  interpreter,  bade  him-  notice  what  he 

termed,  in  Greeks  **  the  belching  of  the  deep  J"    This 

happens  during  the  roll  of  a  calm,  when  a  wave, 

lifted  to  a  great  height,  suddenly  subsides,  with 

a  deep  and  hollow  sound,  like  air  bursting 

through  a  narrow  channel.    Our  apprehensions 

had  already  got  the  better  of  our  indifference  to 

such  observations;  and  in  a  very  different  tone 

of  voice  from  that  in  which  we  had  ordered  him 

out  of  port,  we  asked  the  Captain,  What  that 

noise  denoted  ?    He  calmly  replied,  that  it  was 

genersdly  considered  as  a  bad  omen ;  but  that 

he  more  disliked  the  appearance  which  he  had 

desired  us  to  notice  before  we  left  the  harbour. 

Being  by  this  time  heartily  sick  of  our  usurped 

authority,  we  begged  that  he  would  be  guided 

in  ftiture  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  experience ; ' 

and,  further,  requested  that  he  would  put  back 

into  port.    This  he  affirmed  to  be  impossible ; 

that  he  would  not  venture  towards  a  lee-shore 

during  the  night  for  any  consideration.    We 

prepared  therefore  to  suffer,  as  we  had  deserved, 

fbr  our  extreme  folly  and  rashness,  and,  strange 

as  it  may  seem,  not  without  many  an  anxious 

thought  for  the  antient  Manuscripts  we  had  on 

board.    The  crew  lighted  a  wax  taper  before  a 

small  picture  of  some  Saint  in  the  fbreship ;  all' 
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the  after-part  of  the  hold  being  occupied  by  our 
cots  and  bs^gage.  Here,  when  we  endeavoured 
to  lie.  down  for  rest,  we  were  over-run  by 
swarms  of  stinking  cock-roaches ':  we  remained 
therefore  sitting  upon  some  planks  that  we  had 
placed  to  serve  as  a  floor,  with  our  heads  touch- 
ing the  roof  which  the  deck  afforded,  sustaining 
the  violent  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  anxiously 
expecting  the  coming  of  the  morning. 


(l)  Blaita  Orientalis.  ZtfiJf.  The  modern  Greeks  call  it  iCo/fa- 
rida^  According  to  Sonnmij  they  consecrate  the  festiTal  of  St, 
Grtgwy  to  these  disgusting  and  troublesome  insects.  Trav.  in  Greece^ 
p.  185.     Lond,  1801. 
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PATMOS  TO  PAROS. 

GaU  of  wind — Veisel  driven  to  the  south  of  Nttxos— 
VaaaTou^—Jndependent  Shepherds — jippearance  of  the 
island — iVfincrafa— Naxian  Boccaxe — Toum  of  Naxo^— 
Matatscripts —  MudiitatUs — P<^mlation — AtttiqtiUies — 
Inscriptixms  —  Sculpture —  Medals  —  Gems — Colossal 
Statue — Temple  of  Bacchus— O^W  Ruins — Stneriglit^- 
Arrival  at  Paros — Parechia — Castle— Inscriptvma— 
Ship  stranded — Antipanis — Grotto — its  possible  origin — 
mode  of  descent-— description  of  the  interior — Nature  of 

the 
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the  Stalactites  —  mamier  of  their  deposition -^Para^ 
doxical  Phcenomena  —  Crystallization  of  Alahaster  — 
Arragonite  —  Fisit  of  the  French  Ambassador — Oliaros 
— jintient  Quarries  of  Parian  Marble — Marpessus — 
Cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Parian  Marble  in  Grecian 
Sculpture — Marvelhiis  skill  of  the  Antients  in  working 
the  Quarries — Bas-relief— Explanation  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion— Origin  of  the  work — Evidence  it  affords — Theory 
of  CrystalUxation, 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  port,  we  chap. 
endeavoured,  by  hoisting  canvas,  to  avail  our-  ^  /  _- 
selves  of  the  short  gusts  of  land-wind  that  came 
from  the  east  during  the  calm;  a  heavy  and 
unsteady  sea  rolling.  Afterwards,  a  light  breeze 
prevailing  from  that  quarter,  we  were  enabled 
to  stand  over  to  Icaria ;  where  we  were  entirely 
becalmed;  and  the  usual  alarm  taking  place,  as 
to  pirates  upon  the  coast,  we  hauled  off  with 
our  oars.  Towards  morning,  a  fresh  wind  ^^ 
sprung  from  the  north-west,  accompanied  by 
flashes  of  lightning ;  and  we  directed  the  prow 
of  our  ccuque  towards  Naxos.  As  the  sun  rose, 
the  sky  bore  a  very  angry  aspect ;  the  horizon 
being  of  the  deepest  crimson,  interspersed  with 
dark  clouds.  We  soon  perceived  that  the  pre- 
diction made  by  the  Casiot  master  of  our  vessel 
would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  we  should  encounter 

o  2 
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a  storm*    The  high  land  of  Icaria  sheltered  us 
until  we  got  farther  towards  the  south-west;  when 
the  gale  freshened,  and  came  upon  us  with  such 
violence,  that  we  could  not  keep  our  course. 
All  our  endeavours  to  beat  to  windward,  so  as 
to  weather  the  northern  point  of  Naxosy   and 
bear  down  the  strait  between  that  island  and 
Parosy  were  ineffectual:  we  fell  fast  to  leeward; 
and  getting  among  some  rocks  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  Naxos,  the  foresail  was  carried  away. 
The  first  notice  that  we  received  of  this  accident^ 
came  with  a  wave,  which  broke  over  the  caique^ 
and  almost  filled  our  birth :  it  was  fortunate  that 
those  upon  deck  were  not  washed  overboard. 
We  made  our  way  up  as  well  as  we  could,  ex- 
pecting every  instant  that  something  more  seriou* 
would  happen.     The  waves  ran  mountains  high, 
and  the  caique  would  not  answer  to  her  helm. 
During  the  delay  caused  by  getting  the  foresail 
repaired,    we  shipped  water  continually;    and 
being  obliged  to  take  the  gale  in  poop,  such  a 
sea  followed  us,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear,  if 
the  mainsail  gave  way,  the  vessel  would  founder. 
When   matters  were  somewhat   rectified,   we 
steered  for  a  narrow  channel  between  some  high 
rocks  and   the  eastern  side   of  the  island:    it 
seemed  rather  like  flying  than  sailing:  our  little 
caique  ran  over  the  curling  tops  of  the  highest 
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wives,  without  ship|)ing  any  more  water.    This   char 
was   remarked    by    our    undaunted    Captain,  n— ^»iii# 
stationed   with  his  crew    at  the  helm,    who 
exclaimed,  ^^  Let  us  see  one  of  your  frigates  in 
such  a  sea  as  this :   there  is  not  one  of  them 
could  weather  il  like  my  little  caique!'"    We  J^^ 
passed  like  lightning  within  a  cable  s  length  of  tbe  soath 
some  dreadful  rocks,  over  which  the   sea  wte 
dashing  as  high  as  our  mast  head ;  until  getting 
mider  the  lee,  to  the  south  of  Naxo$,  we  ran  the 
vessel  aground,  close  to  a  small  creek,  upon 
some  white  sand. 

Within  this  creek  another  small  bark  had  taken 
shelter;  the  crew  of  which,  seeing  our  situation^ 
came  to  assist  our  Captain  in  getting  his  ce^gue  off 
the  sand,  and  in  hauling  her  facrther  up  the  creek, 
in  which  they  happily  succeeded.  We  then  cast 
anchor,  and  began  to  examine  the  state  of  our 
baggage.  Like  time  shipwrecked  mariners,  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  without  a  dry  thread  on  board, 
we  opened  all  our  stores  upon  the  rocks,  to 
expose  our  clothes  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
Every  article  of  our  linen  was  completely  soaked ; 
but,  to  our  great  joy,  the  Patmos  Manuscripts 
had  escaped,  and  were  safe.  We  had  put  them 
into  a  small,  but  stout  wooden  box,  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel ;  and  had  covered  this  with 
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CHAP,    every  article  of  canvas,  &c.   that  could   be 

XXa 

^umm  /  collected. 


Panormo. 


Indepen- 
dent Shep- 
lierds. 


The  gale  continuing  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane,  we  were 
detained  here  during  this  and  the  following  day. 
It  is  surprising  for  what  a  length  of  time,  and  how 
often,  the  north-west  rages  in  the  Archipelngq. 
It  prevails,  almost  unceasingly,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  After  sun-set,  there  is 
generally  a  calm,  which  is  succeeded  by  light 
breezes  from  the  land,  especially  from  mountains 
surrounding  gulphs ;  but  at  sun-rise  the  north- 
west begins  again  ^  The  little  creek  in  which 
our  vessel  found  shelter  is  called,  by  the  islanders, 
the  Bay  of  Panormo;  and  there  are  some  insigni- 
ficant ruins  upon  the  rocks  above  it,  which  they 
call  Panormo  Castle^.  The  only  inhabitants  we 
saw  were  parties  of  men  leading  uninterruptedly 
a  pastoral  life,  without  paying  any  tax,  either  to 


(1)  Mr.  Spenser  Smithy  brother  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  informed  the 
author  that  he  was  an  entire  month  em  ployed  in  endeavouring  to  effect 
a  passage  from  Rhodee  to  Sianchio:  the  ntrth-wett  wind  prevailed  all 
the  time  with  such  force,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  could  not 
double  Cape  Crio, 

(8)  Towmefort  mentions  this  little  harbour,  under  the  name  of 
Panormo.  (F6y.  du  Levant,  torn,  I.  p,  248.  Ly^n,  1717.)  None  of  the 
ports  of  Naxos  are  proper  for  the  reception  of  lai^^e  vessels,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  Tavemier  says  the  island  has  no  ports. 
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Ae  island  or  to  the  Twr A wA  Government:  we  ^^jj^^- 
found  them  tending  their  sheep  and  goats  in  this 
wild  part  of  Naxos,  like  a  race  of  primeval  shep- 
herds ^  They  brought  us  some  sheep  soon 
9itev  our  arrival;  descending  the  rocks  with 
their  bare  feet,  and  wearing  upon  their  legs  the 
coihurrmsy  in  its  most  antient  form,  made  of  the 
undressed  skins  of  their  goats,  with  the  hair  on 
the  outside.  Whence  they  came>  or  who  they 
were,  we  could  not  learn;  for  they  said  they 
had  little  connection  with  any  of  the  villages  of 
the  island,  nor  any  settled  place  of  residence ; 
that  they  had  neither  wives  nor  houses ;  sleep- 
ing at  night  behind  some  bush,  in  the  open  airt 
and  labouring  merely  for  subsistence,  without  a 
thought  of  riches.  They  had  all  the  same  kind 
of  clothing:  it  consisted  of  a  woollen  jacket, 
and  short  trowsers,  of  their  own  manufacture. 


(3)  AceortiiDg  to  Herodotus,  the  most  antient  inhabitants  of  Naxa 
were  a  race  of  hmiant,  Aristotlb  relates,  that  the  most  wealthy  of 
them  lived  in  the  town,  and  that  the  rest  were  scattered  about,  amouf^ 
the  Tillages,  \tk  different  parts  of  the  island.  A  very  antient  Inscr^um 
foand  near  the  base  of  Zim  (AIa),  the  principal  mountain,  which  is 
preserved  by  Spon  and  by  Tmamrf^rtf  will  prove  that  the  pastures  of 
Naxo9  had  invited  shepherds  in  a  very  early  a^.  It  consists  only  of 
three  words,  OPOS  AIOZ  MEAAZIOT, ''  AfmaUam  •fJvfiUry  Cuttrdian 
ffFhcki,"  The  title  of  Shepherd,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  of  great 
antiqttity.  It  is  often  found  in  Scripture.  ''Give  ear,  O  thou  Sbep- 
nwKD  or  Israel!"  {PsalmUxx,  1.)  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shbpheed— 
He  maketh  MB  to  lib  down  in  green  pastures:  he  LEADBTII  Mti 

BESIDB  THE  SHLL  WATERS."  Pioim  XRlil.  1,  S. 
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CHAP,  partly  concealing  the  cothurnus  of  goafs  hair 
upon  their  legs.  They  cover  their  head  with  a 
red  scUU-cap,  which  is  manufactured  at  Venice^ 
Reckoning  their  goats  and  sheep  together,  these 
independent  shepherds  have  five  or  six  hundred 
animals  in  each  flock.  They  shear  their  sheep 
twice  a  year;  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes  in 
JWoy,  and  removing  them  when  the  latter  begin 
to  lamb.  They  speak  the  modern  Greek  language; 
and  perhaps  recruit  their  numbers  from  the  race 
of  Albanians  which  is  scattered  over  all  Greece. 
They    told  us   that  they   made  three   or  four 


(U  This  part  of  tlie  modern  Greek  and  ///6a»f on  dress  is  the  inos| 
anticDt :  it  may  be  observed  upon  a  hu-reHe/  of  the  highest  auti? 
quity,  near  to  Orchomtnos  in  Bceoiia  •  it  is  still  worn  throughout 
uiibania,  and  among  all  tho  Grecian  Isles,  as  it  was  by  their  ancestors, 
and  by  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  It  is  common  also  to  the  Turki, 
from  the  Grand  Signiar  to  the  meanest  slave,  who  wear  it  beneath  the 
turban :  and  the  portrait  of  Manuel  Pakeohgus  (exhibiting  this  cap 
with  the  addition  only  of  ornamental  gems  about  it)  which  was  en- 
graven as  a  y%gnette  to  the  First  Chapter  of  our  Third  Volume,  6vo. 
edition,  was  placed  there  expressly  to  shew,  that  the  TVrAf,  in  their 
domestic  habits  (when  it  is  sometimes  usual  for  them,  as  destitute  of 
ceremony,  to  take  off  their  turban),  exhibit  a  costume  precisely  corre- 
sponding with  the  appearance  presented  by  that  portrait.  PerK>ns 
who  have  never  seen  the  Turki  excepting  upon  occasions  of  ceremony, 
when  their  heads  are  covered  by  high  calpacks  and  by  turbans,  and 
who  do  not  therefore  remark  the  antient  and  common  covering  for  the 
head  which  is  below  these,  will  not  perceive  any  resemblance  between 
the  figure  of  a  modern  Sulian  and  the  portrait  of  Aianuel  Pal^olagmti 
although  nothing  can  be  more  striking;  for  they  have  the  same 
characteristic  aquiline  features,  the  same  length  of  visage  and  of 
beard,  and  tfa^  same  covering  of  the  cnwrn  on  tlie  head. 
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hundred  piastres  annually,  out  of  a  flock  of  five    ^^^^' 
hundred  sheep  and  goats:  and  this  sum  they  ^'   ■»■■  ^ 
spend  in   the   few  necessaries  or  indulgences 
they  may  require.     We  killed  and  dressed  one 
of  their   sheep :   the  mutton  had  a  very  bad 
flavour. 

The  island  has  no  port  on  its  eastern  side:  it  Appearance 
is  there  mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  bleak  and  isUnd. 
barren.     The  rocks  in  this  part  of  it  consist  of 
alternate  strata   of  schistus  and   limestone.'    We 
noticed   a   stratum   of  primary   limestone,    sur- 
mounted by  schistus;  and  above  that  was  a  layer 
of  a  soft  kind  of  Cipolino  marble,  striped  blue 
and   white.      The   next   day,    October  the   six- 
teenthy     we   landed   to   collect  plants,     and   to 
examine  the  traces  of  buildings  above  this  little 
bay ;  which  may  be  called  Panormo  Creek,  for  it 
merits  no  higher  consideration.     We  found  the 
remains  of  walls,    built  above  precipices,    in 
which  cement  had  been  us.d;  and  noticed  a 
door,  with  a  small  room  that  had  once  been 
stuccoed.     In  a  rude  chapel,  which  the  shep- 
herds had  constructed  of  loose  stones,  we  ob- 
served a  fragment  of  antique  marble ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  these  works   had  much   more  the 
appearance  of  buildings  hastily  constructed  by 
pirates   than  by   any  people  acquainted  with 
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CHAP,  architectural  knowledge.  We  noticed  some 
*  caves  near  the  shore;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  obscure  and  almost  unknown  retreat  has 
offered  an  occasional  asylum  to  some  of  the 
numerous  corsairs  of  the  Archipelago.  After 
this,  our  botanical  excursions  led  us  a  little  far- 
ther into  the  interior,  over  a  barren  district, 
"  Jitter ^  as  Toumefort  said  of  the  whole  island*, 
**  to  inspire  sadness  than  jot/ J"  We  saw  neither 
fixed  inhabitants,  nor  any  mark  of  cultivation'. 
The  high  rocks  above  the  creek  were  covered 
with  the  blossoms  of  a  species  of  Cyclamen, 
probably  the  atUumnale  of  Ray^:  we  collected  a 
great  number  of  these,  and  several  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  particularly  one  with  a  small  and 
very  elegant  white  flower,  which  we  thought 
was  new,  but  the  specimens  were  afterwards 
injured  or  lost.     We  could  not  find  Toumefort  s 


(l)  ''  EUe  nous  parut  d'abord  plu8  propre  k  inspirerde  la  tristesse 
que  de  la  joye.*'     Visage  du  Levant,  torn.  I.  j».  S54.     Zfom,  1717. 

(3)  Count  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  pave  a  very  difTerent  descriptioD  of  the 
merik  part  of  the  island.  *'  Si  {'on  avance  dans  les  terres,  on  trooTe 
des  vallte  d^licieuses,  arros^  de  mille  ruisseauz,  et  dcs  foists 
d'oranpersy  de  fi^ uiers,  et  de  i^enadicn.  La  terre  par  8a  f&condit^ 
semUe  pr^venir  tous  les  besoiDS  de  ses  habitansj  eile  oourrit  un 
grande  quantity  de  bestiaux,  de  gibicr.  Le  bl^,  I'huile,  les  ii^cs,  et 
le  ¥10,  y  Bont  toiiyours  abondaos.  On  y  recueille  aussi  de  la  sole.*' 
Voyage  PUioresgue  de  la  Grice,  p.  41.    Paris,  1782. 

(3)  Baa  Hist.  1S06. 
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Heliotropium  humifusum*:  we  had  seen  it  often  in  ^^^^* 
the  Holy  Land,  and  wished  to  observe  the  v.  ^.  ■  ^ 
change  that  might  be  effected  by  such  a  diffe' 
rence  of  situation.  The  mineralogy  of  this  island  Minenis. 
promises  to  be  highly  interesting,  when  an 
opportunity  is  offered  to  any  naturalist  for  its 
investigation;  but  where  there  are  no  mines,  the 
mere  traveller,  examining  only  those  excavations 
which  Nature  carries  on,  has  little  chance  of 
adding  greatly  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
Gisologist,  attending  only  to  aggregation^  may 
fare  better  in  the  midst  of  the  compound  masses 
which  are  everywhere  presented  to  his  view.  A 
species  of  breccia  was  found  here,  called  Ophites 
by  the  Antient  Greeks,  which  may  have  been  the 
Perde  antico;  it  is  described  as  of  a  green  co- 
lour, spotted  with  white.  From  the  position  of 
the  strata,  as  before  noticed,  this  compound  may 
frequently  occur,  where  the  layers  of  schistus 
and  marble  meet,  and  where  the  schistus  is  either 
of  a  green  colour  itself,  or  contains  green  ser^ 
pentine.  It  has  been  also  pretended  that  gold 
ores  exist  in  the  island,  but  that  the  inhabitants 
carefully  conceal  the  secret  of  their  locality, 
through  fear  of  being  compelled  by  the  Turks 
to   work  those  ores.      The  famous  emery  of 


(4)  Towmef,  ibid.  p.  365. 
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Naxos  is  sitaate  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  islatid, 
towards  the  north-west :  the  author  has  erer  since 
regretted  that  his  rough  treatment  at  sea  en- 
tirely banished  from  his  recollection  all  thought 
of  this  important  part  of  the  natural  history  of 
Naxos;  and  he  has  the  more  regretted  his 
inattention  to  it,  as  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  geological  position,  association,  and  matrix  of 
emery.  Since  the  celebrated  Tennani  has  dis- 
covered its  relationship  to  corundum\  inde- 
pendently of  its  importance  in  a  commercial 
view,  and  of  its  connection  with  antient  history, 
it  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  notice.  The  matrix 
of  the  corundum  of  the  Camattc  is  a  stone  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  resembling'  the  Naaian  marble*. 
The  crystals  of  corundum  are  dispersed  in  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  feldspar  are  dis- 
poted  in  porphyry^.  The  author  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining,  by  the  accidental  fracture  of  the 
compact  emery  of  Naxos,  as  regular  an  hexagonal 
form  as  that  which    may  be    noticed  in   the 


■I  »t 


(1)  See  the  Communicatioti  read  to  the  /Zsys/  Soeieiy,Jul^  1,  1809, 
oft  the  Composition  of  Emei-y,  by  Smiihstm  TemuaUy  F.R.S. 

(S)  "  It  is  similar/'  says  the  Count  de  Bmtnwn,  "  to  the  kind  of 
WuarbU  known  hy  the  name  of  Coarse-grained  Saline  Marble."  CSet 
Bcurwm  on  the  Corundum  Stone, p,  50.  Lond,  1803.)  This 
answers  to  the  martle  of  Naxoe, 

(3)  Sec  J30ifriim»  &e.  asahov^. 
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€amndum  of  the  Mysore:  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to 

infer,  as  a  probability,  that  Telesia,  or  perfect 

corundum^   under  the  forms  exhibited  by  the 

Oriental  sapphire  and  Oriental  rubt/,  may  be  found 

by  future  travellers  in  the  mines  of  emery  at 

Naxos.  Toumefort  relates,  that,  in  his  time,  those 

mines  were  situate  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 

beyond  a  place  called  Peraio,  in  the  territory  of 

the  French  Consul;  but  that  the  inhabitants  find 

emery  as  they  plough  the  earth,  and  carry  it 

down  to  the  sea  coast,   where  the  English  often 

ballast  their  ships  with  it;    and  it  was  so  cheap, 

that  twenty-^ight  hundred  weight  of  it  might  b^ 

purchased  for  a  orown^.    Dapper  says,  that  a 

cape  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island  takes 

its  name  from  this  fiftoue  *.    Almost  all  the  emery 

of  commerce  comes  from  Naxos.     The  island 

has  been  celebrated  for  ages  in  being  the  pecu-- 

liar  deposit  of  this  remarkable  mineral.     Pliny^ 

'm  the  description  he  has  given  of  a  green  stone 

which  the  Antients  called  topaz,  says  it  was  the 

only  gem  that  admitted  the  impression  of  a  file; 

that  all  other  gems  were  polished  by  means  of 


(4)  Tommcf*  Voy.  du  Levant,  tom.  I.  p.  S63.    £^011,  HIT* 

(5)  Capo    Smerig^iiot    the  liaUtttu   callisi^    emarjf,    Smeriglio,   or 
SmeriUe.    See  Dapperf  UUm  d$  VArchipeh  jt.  350.    Amst^  1T03. 
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CHAP,  the  grinding'Stones  ofNaxos\'  and,  in  a  preceding 
^-  V  — >  part  of  his  work,  he  speaks  of  Naxium  as  used 
in  polishing  marble  and  gems*.  The  shepherds 
told  us  that  wild  honey  is  found  in  great  abim- 
dance  in  this  island :  the  children  set  out  in 
parties  to  collect  it,  as  in  the  other  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  From  the  rocks  above  Panormo 
Creek,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  great  cluster 
of  islands  lying  towards  the  south-east. 

On    Saturday,     October  the   seventeenth,     at 

sun-rise,    we   got   under  weigh,    with  a  light 

breeze  from  the  north-westy  and  steered  for  the 

Narian      south  of  thc  boccaze,  or   strait,    between   this 

Boccaze. 

island  and  Paros.  In  passing  up  the  channel, 
we  were  obliged  to  use  our  oars;  but  by  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  port, 
close  to  the  town  of  Naxos,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted the  tour  of  the  whole  island.  We  found 
only  a  few  boats  in  the  harbour.  The  Greek 
sailors  still  preserve  the  custom,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  of  hauling  their  vessels  on  the  shore. 


(1)  "  Eadeni  sola  nobilium  limam  sentit:  caetere  A^ajrtu  cotibus 
poUuntur."  Ptm.  Hi$L  Nat,  Ub.  xxxvii.  r.  8.  torn.  111.  p.  542.  L,  Bai. 
1653. 

(2)  *  Sign  is  h  marmore  poliendis,  ^emmisque  etiam  scalpendia 
atque  limandis  Naxium  diu  placult  ante  alia."  £bid.  hb,  xxxtL  e.  7, 
IMM.  III.  p.  478. 
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with  the  prows  resting  on  the  beach:  having  chap. 
done  this,  they  place  the  mast  lengthwise  across  v.  ^.  ■  f 
the  prow  and  the  poop^  and  spread  the  sail  over 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  tent;  then  beneath  these 
tents  they  sing  their  songs,  drinking  wine  freely, 
and  accompanying  their  voices  with  the  lyre  or 
three-stringed  viol:  Such  a  concert  greeted  our 
arrival.  Being  told  that  a  Latin  archbishop 
resided  in  the  place,  we  paid  him  a  visit.  The 
town  makes  a  neat  appearance  from  the  harbour,  Town  of 
but  has  altogether  the  character  of  an  antient 
Greek  city  when  it  is  entered ;  the  streets  being 
irregular,  deep,  narrow,  and  dirty.  We  found 
upon  the  mart,  near  the  shore;  large  heaps  of 
the  most  enormous  green  citrons  we  had  ever 
seen,  ready  to  be  removed  on  board  some  boats 
waiting  to  convey  this  kind  of  freightage  to  Con-^ 
^tantinople.  They  are  valued  principally  for 
their  very  thick  rind,  of  which  a  green  sweet- 
meat is  prepared:  but  we  could  hardly  have 
credited  an  account  of  the  size  to  which  this 
fruit  here  attains.  Some  of  these  citrons  were 
as  large  as  a  man  s  head,  and  of  the  most 
singular  formic;  consisting  almost  wholly  of  the 
rind,  with  very  little  juice  in  any  of  them.  The 
archbishop  received  us  very  politely,  and  pre- 
pared a  dinner  for  us ;  but  we  begged  to  mak« 
the  best  use  of  our  time,  and  therefore  declined 


scripts. 
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CHAP,  his  invitation.  By  his  kindness  w^  were  admit- 
ted  to  the  churches,  which  have  the  privilege 
of  being  furnished  with  bells,  as  at  Patmos.  A 
Greek  priest,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  for  Manu- 

Manu.  scripts^  ptoduccd  from  beneath  an  altar,  lying 
upon  the  damp  pavement  of  one  of  the  sanctu- 
aries, a  quarto  Codex  of  selections  from  the 
Gospels*  written  upon  vellum  for  the  use  of 
the  Greek  Church:  this,  as  usual,  had  been 
condemned  as  soon  as  a  printed  copy  had 
supplied  its  place.  We  easily  contrived  to 
purchase  it;  and  afterwards  obtained,  for  a 
small  sum,  by  means  of  the  same  priest,  a 
similar  Manuscript,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
from  one  of  the  Greek  famiUes  in  the  placed  In 
this  manner,  antient  copies  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  procured  in  the  Archipelago,  by  persons  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  seek  for  them;  as, 
in  our  own  country,  the  rarest  English  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  may  be  found  in  counties  at  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis ;  where  they  have 
either  been  banished  from  the  churches  to 
make  way  for  more  modem  Bibles,  or  laid  up 
in  the  vestry;  or  in  store-rooms,  as  waste  paper, 
in  private  families,    being  too  antiquated  and 


(l)  These    arc    the  same    Manuscriplt    neDtioned    bj    Profcttor 
Gitisfird^  Not.  47.  48.  p.  lOO,  of  bis  Catalogue.     Qxph.  1813. 
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inelegasft  in  their  appearance  for  the  taste  of  chap. 
Ihe  owners  *. 


The  want  of  a  proper  port  for  large  shipping 
has  saved  Naxas  from  many  a  visit  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks.  We  were  told  that  not  a  single 
Moslem  could  be  found  in  the  whole  island,  and 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  had  inhabi. 
never  seen  a  T\trk :  but  they  sometimes  experi- 
ence the  honour  of  a  call  from  their  masters,  en 
passant;  and  then,  '^  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
meanest  commander  of  a  galliot/'  says  Tonme- 
fari^,  "neither  Latins  nor  Greeks  ever  dare 
appear  but  in  red  caps,  like  the  common  galley«> 
slaves,  humbling  themselves  before  the  pettiest 
oflScer/'  As  soon  as  the  Turks  have  left  them, 
nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  tables  of  their  genea- 
logy; some  deducing  their  origin  from  the 
Paleologi,  or  from  the  Comnenii  ,\  others  from  the 
noblest  Venetian  families  \  The  island  was  for 
three  hundred  years  the  residence  of  princes 
appointed  by   the  Venetians  as  Dukes  of  the 


(2)  The  author  has  seen  discarded  old  black4etter  Bibles  in  the  chests 
of  country  churches ;  and  once  found  a  copy  of  MUet  OfoerdnWt 
reviscfl  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  a  fFiieh  house- 
keeper, who  was  preparing  to  use  it  in  covering  preserves. 

(3)  Toumef.  Voy.  du  I^ant,  Lett.  V.  torn.  I.  p.  S57.  l^m,  1717. 

(4)  Ibid. 

VOL    VI,  II 
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jirchipelago ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  Emperor  Henry  gave 
this  title  to  Marco  Sanudo,  until  the  expulsion 
by  the  Turks,  under  Selim  the  Second,  of  Giacomo 
Crispo,  the  twenty-first  and  last  duke.  It  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  Venetian 
costume  still  exists  among  the  Latin  ladies. 
That  of  the  Greek  women  is  very  remarkable ; 
but  it  has  been  already  described  and  accurately 
represented  in  Toumeforts  Travels  \  We  were 
unable  to  resist  the  hospitable  importunity  with 
which  some  of  the  inhabitants  invited  us  into 
their  dwellings ;  and  might  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  of  our  time  in  going  from  house  to  house, 
to  be  regaled  with  lemonade  and  sweetmeats. 
Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  anxious  to  be 
informed  how  the  women  of  ont  island  passed 
their  time ;  and  whether  the  rich  dresses  of  the 
Naocian  women  accorded  with  the  habits  ef 
English  females  of  distinction.  We  told  them 
that  English  ladies  of  elevated  rank  aimed  only 
at  simplicity  in  their  dress ;  that^  in  our  com^ 
mercial  country,  wealth  was  very  often  on  the 
side  of  low  birth;  and,  consequently,  that 
expensive  dresses  and  costly  ornaments,  so  for 
from  being  the  distinguishing  characteristics  ci 


'»'  -lip 


(I)  Tmrme/.  Voy.  dnLamm,  Lett.  V.  torn.  L  p.  9flu 
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high  breeding,  were  generally  considered  as 
marks  of  vulgarity ;  that  the  wives  and  daugh*^ 
ters  of  our  nobility  wore  the  plainest,  and  gene-> 
rally  the  cheapest,  apparel.  Still,  their  curiosity 
was  not  satisfied;  they  wished  we  would  tell 
them  of  what  materials  the  dresses  consisted; 
and  whether  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  had 
at  MaUOf  or  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  evident 
desire  which  they  betrayed  of  imitating  the 
London  mode,  we  were  amused  in  thinking  what 
sort  of  a  metamorphosis  would  be  effected  by 
the  arrival  of  an  English  woman  of  rank  at 
Naxos:  what  discarding  of  brocade,  and  coloured 
velvet,  and  embroidered  vests,  for  British 
muslin  and  stuffs :  what  scrambUng  for  a  few 
pieces  of  crape  and  cambric,  if  such  merchan- 
dize should  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution: 
how  all  the  old  family  wardrobes,  which  had 
been  handed  down  in  form  and  substance  from 
the  Justinianis,  the  Grimaldis,  and  the  Summa^ 
ripas  *,  would  give  place  to  the  simplest  English 
costume.  As  we  had  a  variety  of  other  busi- 
ness  to  claim  our  attention,  during  the  short 
stay  we  intended  to  make,  we  put  an  end  to  a 
chain  of  inquiries  that  redoubled  after  every 
answer,  by  promising  to  send  all  the  latest 


(2)  See  Toumefirt,  ibid.  p.  S57. 
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CHAP,    modes,  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  either  from 
Paris  or  London. 


PttpuUUon.  The  population  has  not  been  altered  since 
Naxos  was  visited  by  Toumefort:  that  of  the 
whole  island,  including  the  women,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  eighteen  thousand  persons :  about 
three  thousand  of  this  number  are  Latins^  and 
the  rest  are  Greeks.  During  war,  they  pay 
forty  purses  as  a  tax  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, each  purse  being  equivalent  to  five  hun- 
dred piastres.  In  time  of  peace,  very  little 
impost  is  levied.  Their  wine  maintains  its  pris- 
tine celebrity,  and  we  thought  it  excellent.  The 
Latin  families  live  together  in  the  castle,  or 
fortress,  separated  from  the  Greeks,  not  only 
by  situation,  but  by  numberless  petty  feuds  and 
jealousies.  We  found  fragments  of  a  red  j&or- 
phyry  here,  much  resembling  lava.  In  the 
evening,  it  rained,  which  was  quite  a  novel 
spectacle  to  us  at  that  time.  The  archbishop 
had  again  prepared  his  table  for  us ;  and,  as  we 
had  refused  his  dinner,  we  went  to  sup  with 
him.  He  had  also  provided  beds,  and  every 
Other  necessary  convenience  for  our  accommo- 
dation;  but  as  the  impossibility  of  making  any 
adequate  return  for  such  civilities  is  often  a 
painful    reflection    upon    these  occasions^  we 
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determined  to  roucfh  it  out,  as  usual,  in  our  -chap. 
aaque.  The  Greek  houses  of  every  description,  v  ■^i-  .i 
it  is  true,  swarm  with  vermin ;  but  we  could 
not  pique  ourselves  upon  the  superiority  of  our 
accommodation  on  board,  even  in  this  respect, 
from  the  swarms  of  cock-roaches  by  which  we 
were  infested:  and  some  rats,  the  athleut  of 
their  kind,  during  the  last  night  that  we  remained 
in  Panormo  Bay,  actually  carried  off,  not  only 
the  authors  books  of  plants,  filled  with  speci- 
mens, but  also  a  weighty  Turkish  poignard,  tied 
up  within  it,  used  for  the  double  purpose  of 
digging  roots,  and  as  a  weapon  of  defence. 

Early  the  next  day  we  landed,  to  seek  for  Antiqui. 
some  remains  of  the  antient  city,  which  was 
nearly  in  the   situation  of  the  modem  town. 
The  antiquities  of  Naxos  relate  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  worship  of  Bacchus.     The  inhabi- 
tants are  still  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and 
every  medal  and  gem  of  the  island  prove  how 
prevalent  the  rites  of  Bacchns  once  were.     This 
god  is  represented  bearded  upon  all  the  Naxian 
coins  and  signets.     We  obtained  several,  which 
we  shall  presently  describe.    Below  the  window  . 
of  a  house  belonging  to  the  Chancellor  of  Naxos, 
we  found  an  Inscripiion,  upon  the  capital  of  a  inscnp- 
column,  of  an  order  in  architecture  unknown  to 
OS.    It  was  discovered  by  a  monk,  who  was 
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CHAP,  digging  for  building  materials  among  the  remains 
of  the  antient  city:  he  found  the  shaft  of  the 
column  near  to  it,  and  a  small  antique  lamp  of 
terra  coita.  The  pillar  itself  was,  in  all  pr&r 
bability,  a  sepulchral  sUle.  The  inscription  is 
hardly  worth  preserving,  as  it  contains  only  a 
few  names ;  but  one  is  unwilling  to  neglect  the 
preservation  of  any  Grecian  relic,  and  espe* 
pially  where  few  are  found* 

XAIHTOZKAt 
HPOAOYKAIZE 
AEYKOYKnOAXP 
OV 


illOrENOY 

s  KAI 
AM  MXIN  lOY 


npoK\oznpo 

KAOYKAIAAE 
SANAPOYKAI 
ZnZt MOY 
ZY 

We  were  afterwards  shewn,  upon  the  top  of  a 
house  below  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  a  small 
slab^  rather  of  Parian  than  of  Naxian  marble 
(the  grain  being  finer  than  in  the  latter)^  con-^ 
taining  an  inscription  of  great  antiquity:  the 
letters  were  small;  and  they  were  exceedingly 
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II. 


»  • 


•  • 


w«U  cut,  like  some  of  the  inscriptions  which  have  ^hap. 
been  found  in  Troas,  of  the  age  of  the  Stleuddce. 
The  names  of  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Theocritus,  and 
AUxcmder,  inscribed  upon  the  same ,  marble, 
somewhat  excited  our  curiosity;  but,  after  all, 
we  did  not  find  a  single  fact  stated  in  this  in- 
scription: it  consists  only  of  a  list  of  names; 
and  many  of  these  are  lost,  owing  to  the  injury 
the  stone  has  sustained. 

EnirYMNAZlAPXOYAnO 

KAIYnOrYM    .   .  OYZEKA  .  .  .  OZ  . 
YriEINOYTOYAnOAAO  .  .  .  .  TOY....H*HB  . .  . 
IINOIAPIZTOTEAHZAPirrOTEAOYZ .  .  ♦ANOZZHZ 
♦ANOAIKOZXnZTPATOY.  NIKAIOZM . .  .TOYeEOFEl . 
ZnXIMOVnOAAO .. . APZIAPXOY. . .  ZIAEAZ^IAOI .  . 
nonAIOZAPEAAIOZZKP  .  .  ^  I  . .  .  NAXEHZNEOTEPO 

EYTYXOZP. . .  NAIOYRY.. .  R MAKYAPIZTOAHN 

OEOKAEIAOYNEMEK  .  . .  ITOE HZTOZHEPITO 

OEO^IAOZeEOKAEI MXINNIKHPATOZ 

KTHZI^ANTOZ EMANNIKAIOY 

KAEfiNY nOYHMEPOZ 

AHMHTPIOI  .  HPAZ ZINOI  .  .  AYAOZ 

KAIAIKlOZAfA OAOZ. .  KAEIAOYZXIZANAPOZ 

NIKANAPOYNIKANAPOZNIKANAPOYAHMHTPIOZ 
EniNIKOYMAPKOZnOAAIOZMAPKOYAEKMOZ 
AY^I  AtOZZnOPiOYZfiKPATHZNIKlOY 
eEOKPITOZeEOKPITOYAYAOZZOA*IKIOZ 
AYAOYAAESANAPOZAPTEMUNOZAEYKIOZ 
ZEZTlAIOZZnOPIOYTPY^nNXAPMI 
AOV     ,     .Y     .    ,HPETHZAPT6MnN 
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CHAP.  We  copied  this  inscription  with  difficulty,  being 
V  '  i  continually  interrupted  by  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  woman  to  whom  the  house  be* 
longed.  She  positively  refused  to  sell  the 
marble^  having  a  superstitious  notion  that  it 
prevented  evil  spirits  from  coming  to  her  dwell- 
ing:  after  insisting  upon  a  payment  of  thirty 
piastres  for  a  sight  of  it,  she  allowed  us  to  copy 
it  for  a  hundred  paras,  but  not  without  continual 
interruption,  and  the  most  clamorous  entreaty 
for  more  money. 

Sculpture.  We  had  sufficient  employment  afterwards, 
among  many  valuable  antiquities.  Every  frag- 
ment of  the  antient  sculpture  of  Naxos  denoted 
the  most  splendid  aera  of  the  art;  but  Bacchus 
was  all  in  ?X\.  The  fragment  of  a  marble  bust 
of  the  God,  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  was 
shewn  to  us,  of  the  most  perfect  sculpture;  but 
the  price  set  upon  every  thing  proved  our  ap- 
proximation to  western  countries,  and  that  the 
intercourse  between  this  island  and  Italy 
had  taught  them  how  to  appretiate  the  works 
of  Grecian  artists.  An  antient  weight  had 
been  dug  up,  of  an  oblong  square  form,  with 
its  handle,  neatly  cut  in  marble :  this  we  brought 
away:  it  weighs  exactly  four  pounds,  seven 
ounces  and  a  half.  A  Greek  had  recently  dis- 
covered a  vessel  of  terra  cotta,  containing  some 
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small  bronze  coins  of  Naxos,  of  the  finest  die,  chaf. 
exhibiting  the  head  of  the  bearded  Bacchus  in  v  '  ^ 
front,  and  a  diota  on  the  reverse,  with  the  ^^^»^ 
legend  N  AHinN :  we  bought  ten  of  these.  The 
author  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a 
silver  medal  of  the  island,  of  such  uncommon 
rarity,  that  it  is  believed  there  is  not  a  dupli- 
cate of  it  in  any  collection  in  Europe.  It  has  on 
the  front  a  bearded  head  of  Bacchus;  and  for 
reverse,  the  diota,  with  the  letters  N  A.  It  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion which  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  proves 
the  Island  ofNaxos  to  have  possessed,  that  its 
coins  should  be  so  scarce,  and  generally  so 
paltry;  while  those  of  its  Sicilian  colony,  so 
much  less  noticed  in  history,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon ;  and  for  size  and  workmanship,  the 
latter  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  art 
extant. 

Visiting,  as  usual,  the  working  silversmiths,  ceun. 
we  found  among  them  several  gems.  The  first 
was  a  camelian  with  the  figure  of  a  goaiy  a 
symbol  of  Bacchus :  the  second,  which  we  could 
not  obtain,  represented  a  whole-length  figure 
of  the  Gody  reeling,  decorated  with  vine-leaves 
and  grapes^  and  followed  by  a  dog ;  he  held  a 
thyrsus  in  one  hand,  and  a  diotd  in  the  other 
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CHAP,    turned  bottom  upwards,  as  a  proof  that  he  had 

emptied    the    contents  of   the   vase.       Upon 

another  gem^  which  we  were  also  unable  to  pur* 

chase^  we  observed  an  altar y  supporting  a  bust 

of  Bacchus    crowned    with  vine-leaves,    in    a 

very  singular  attitude,  with  its  mouth  open,  as 

if  making  a  libation  of  the  effects  of  intoxica* 

tion  :    around  it  appeared  the  letters  of  his 

name,  YODYNOIA,  written,  in  very  antient 

characters,  from  right  to  left.    At  the  house  of 

the  Chancellor,  from  whom  we  experienced  the 

most  hospitable  attention,  we  saw  the  hand  of 

an  antient  statue,  executed  in  the  best  style  of 

Grecian  sculpture,  and  certainly  not  inferior  to 

any  thing  yet  discovered.      Also,  near  to  his 

house,  the  torso  and  bust  of  a  military  figure, 

Vith  a  robe  over  the  shoulder,  of  the  most 

exquisite  workmanship.      The  sculpture  of  the 

island  appeared  to  be  generally  of  the  sort  of 

marble  called  Parian,  whether  found  in  Paros  or 

in  Naxos ;  and  the  remains  of  works  in  archi- 

fecture  to  have  been  executed  in  the  splendid, 

broader-grained,  and  sparry  marble,  which  is 

more  peculiar  to  the  Naxkm  quarries  :    but 

neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exhibited  the 

smallest  appearance  of  that  false  lustre  and 

glittering  surface  which  has  sometimes,  and 

very  improperly,  been  supposed  to  diaraoterize 
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"works  of  art  executed  in  the  marble  of  these   chap. 
islands  \     Age  had  given  to  all  a  warm  and  ^ 


beautiful  tint  of  a  yellow  colour :  and,  to  the 
eye,  every  fragment  seemed  to  possess  the 
softness  and  consistency  of  wax  or  of  alabaster. 
The  Chancellor  told  us,  that  in  the  interior  of  Coio«ai 

g%     m  Statue* 

the  island,  at  the  distance  of  three  hours  from 
the  tovm,  near  to  some  antient  marble  quarries, 
there  yet  remains  an  unfinished  colossal  statue, 
as  he  said^  of  Apollo,  but  evidently  of  Bacchus, 
with  a  bearded  countenance,  sixteen  feet  in 
length*.  A  public  fountain  near  tp  the  town 
is  still  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  the 
FOUNTAIN  OF  ARIADNE^  and  it  is  Called  by  that 
name.  Some  traces  of  antient  works  which 
may  yet  be  discerned  near  to  this  fountain 
shew  that  it  has  long  been  held  in  more  than 
usual  consideration. 

Being  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  into  the  TempWoC 
interior,  we  next  visited  the  ruins  of  a  temple 


(1)  '*  Le  marbre  Grec  est  ^  froi  gninu  cryftUllins,  qui  font  de  faux 
jourty  ct  qui  Muteut  par  petit  teUts,  fti  on  ne  le  menage  avec  soin.*' 
Tntnuf,  yioy.duLev,  Ijeit,\.  tom,L  j».841.    Ly<m,nn. 

(3)  Mr,  HamUiom^  author  ofjEgppHaca,  with  hit  companions,  after- 
wards visited  Naxat^  and  law  this  statue  of  Bacchus,  It  is  of  such 
enormous  size,  that  Mr.  HamUiam't  party  spread  a  cloth  upon  tb« 
hefrd,  a^d  made  it  senre  as  their  table  for  breakfast. 
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OF  Bacchus,  upon  an  insular  rock  on  the  north 
side  of  the  port.  The  portal  of  this  temple  has 
been  long  famous,  and  an  account  of  it  is  given 
in  every  book  of  travels  where  Naxos  is  la&ar 
tioned.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  isle  was  once 
connected  with  Naxos  by  means  of  a  bridge 
and  an  aqueduct :  the  author  of  the  ''  f^oyage 
Pitloresque  de  la  Grhce''  says  that  its  vestiges 
are  yet  visible':  we  did  not  observe  them, 
when  we  were  upon  the  spot.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose,  as  many  have  affirmed,  that  nothing 
remains  of  the  temple  but  this  portal,  althou^ 
it  be  true  that  little  else  can  be  seen.  Consi- 
dering the  pains  that  have  been  lately  bestowed 
by  many  of  our  English  travellers  in  making 
excavations  in  different  parts  of  Greece^  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  no  person  has  been 
induced  to  lay  open  the  site  of  this  remarkable 
building,  where  there  are  no  Turks  to  interfere 
with  the  workmen,  and  where  there  is  almost 
a  certainty  of  reward  for  their  trouble.  For 
our  part,  we  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  on 
such  works;  but  we  uncovered  a  part  of  the 
soil,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  capital  of  a 
Doric  pillar,  thereby  ascertaining  the  order  of 


(I)  Voy.  Pittor.   torn.  f.  p.  43.    Paris,  1782. 
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arehitecture  observed  ia  the  building.  We  chap. 
were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  massive  »  ^  ' 
structure  and  the  simple  grandeur  of  that  part 
of  the  temple  which  still  remains  standing :  it 
consists  of  three  pieces  only  of  the  Neman 
marble,  two  being  placed  upright,  and  one  laid 
across.  Below  these  are  large  square  masses, 
which  belonged  to  the  threshold ;  and  this  con- 
sisted of  three  pieces  only  *.  The  view  through 
this  portal,  of  the  town  of  Naxos  with  its  port, 
and  part  of  the  island,  is  very  fine.  We  en* 
deavoured,  by  a  sketch  made  upon  the  spot,  to 
preserve  a  memorial  of  the  scene ;  and  it  has 
been  since  rendered  more  perfect,  without 
interfering  with  the  fidelity  of  the  representa- 
tion V  The  mountain  seen  to  the  left  is  pro- 
bably AIA,  now  called  Zfe,  whence  the  island 
was  formerly  named.  Wc  brought  away  some 
large  specimens  of  the  marble^  which  lies  in 


(3)  Toumrfort  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  portal :  according 
to  him,  (aee  tarn,  I.  Lett.W.  h  Lyon,  1717.)  it  is  eig^hteeu  feet  hi|;h,  and 
eleven  feet  three  iuches  broad  ;  the  lintel  is  four  feet  thick  ;  the  tno 
Qprlghts  are  four  feet  thick,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  broad.  All  the 
parts,  be  sajs,  were  cramped  with  copper;  for  he  found  small  pieces  of 
that  metal  among;  the  ruins. 

(3)  See  the  Plate  in  the  Third  Quarto  Volume  of  these  Travels,  p.  39^i 
from  a  Drawing  by  Mr.  M  ff  right,  of  MagdaUnOfllege,  Oambritfgr, 
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fragments  near  the  portal :  it  is  so  much  softer 
and  more  laminary  than  the  Parian^  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  is  easily  to  be 
recognised  by  fracture.  It  is  singular  that  no 
account  of  a  building  of  such  magnificence 
should  be  preserved  in  any  author.  Ptolemyj 
as  it  is  observed  by  Toumeforty  seems  to  men- 
tion an  antient  city  upon  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  modern  town  of  Naxos  is  built' :  but 
no  allusion  to  this  small  isle  and  its  temple 
occurs  in  any  antient  description  of  Greece^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  Naxos, 
by  Herodotus,  by  j4ppian,  and  by  other  writers. 
From  this  isle  we  returned  to  conclude  our 
researches  in  Naxos. 

Other  The   citadel  was   constructed   under  Marco 

Sanudo,  the  first  duke  of  the  Archipelago ;  and 
the  antient  palace  of  his  successors  was  the 
large  square  tower  which  is  now  remaining 
within  this  circular  fortress*.  Near  to  a  small 
chapel  beneath  its  walls,  we  found  a  dppus, 
representing  two  female  figures,  in  bas-relief. 
There  is  not  a  house  in  the  town  that  has  not 


(1)  N«{«»  N4m»  li  •'•Xif.     PtoL  Geog,  /t6.iii.  cap.  15. 
(8)  Tout-ntf.  Vuy.  du/>v.   torn.  I.  Lett.V.   L^oh,  1717. 
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some  relic  of  this  kind  near  to  it ;  and  similat  chap, 
remains  in  the  interior  are  very  common.  The  v  n«Jm  ^t 
inhabitants  told  us,  that  there  are  two  places 
where  ruins  and  inscriptions  are  found ;  the  one 
called  Apollonon,  and  the  other  a  village  which 
bears  the  name  of  Philotes^  They  spoke  of  ruins 
at  two  hours  distance  from  Naxos^  towards  the 
east,  and  offered  to  conduct  us  thither :  but  the 
journey  would  have  detained  us  another  day ; 
and  we  were  afraid  of  loitering^  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  with  such  a  vessel  as  ours,  upon  a 
doubtful  speculation ;  and  therefore  refused  to 
go.  Nothing  happened  to  us  more  extraordi- 
nary than  our  almost  unaccountable  neglect  in 
not  visiting  the  emery  mines :  this  arose  partly, 
as  has  been  stated,  from  the  alarm  into  which 
we  had  been  thrown  upon  our  first  coming  to  the 
island,  which  made  us  forget  to  inquire  afler 
them ;  and  also,  in  some  degree,  from  not 
rightly  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
term  smeriglio.  when  the  exports  were  stated  to  9m9rieU4. 
us:  we  would  willingly  have  bartered  the  time 
which  we  spent  in  copying,  and  in  procuring 
permission  to  copy,  an  imperfect  and  unin- 
telligible inscription^  for  the  Opportunity  of 
making  a  few  observations  upon  the  Nasnan 
eonmdum^  of  which  they  have   two  varieties. 
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CHAP,    very  different  in  their  qualities ' .  They  find,  ziao, 
^^'       abundance  of  fikirca^Vtf,  or  sulpkuret  of  iron:  this 


(1)  The  loM  has  been  more  than  supplied,  by  a  Taluablc  commnnicm- 
tion  from  Mr.  Hawkins  upon  the  Geohgy  oiNaxt,  in  the  following 
Extract  from  his  Manuscript  Joumml. 

"  Naxu, 

"  The  lari^est  of  the  Cpcimda,  and  the  most  circular. 

**  Frequent  but  not  deep  indentations  of  the  coast,  and  therefore 
so  harbours. 

'*  The  longest  diameter  of  the  island,  accordinf^  to  the  Ruttim 
Chart,  is  about  eif^hteen  miles,  its  breadth  about  twelve,  and  its  two 
fsrthest  extremities  point  n.  n.  e.  and  s.  s.  w. 

'*This,  too,  is  the  direction  of  a  mountainous  rid|;e  extending  from- 
coast  to  coast,  aiid  running  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

*'  The  whole  district  eastward  of  this  ridge  is  mountainous,  sloping 
towards  the  shore,  and  furrowed  with  deep  narrow  vales. 

"  Mountains  and  wide  intervening  vales  or  plains  compose  the 
district  which  lies  westward. 

**  These  mountains  dip  gradual!/  towards  the  southern  shore,  but 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  north  and  the  north-east. 

"  Oo  the  western  extremity  of  this  bold  line  of  coast  is  seated  the  town 
of  A'axia,  which  overlooks  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  that  appears 
to  have  been  gained  from  the  sea  by  the  allnvial  depositions  of  the 
largest  river  in  the  island. 

"In  the  centre  of  the  island  lies  the  broad  fertile  vale  of  Trimalia 
(A^f/MOT*) ;  the  boundary  of  which,  on  the  east,  is  the  main  ridge  of 
mountains  already  described,  and  of  which  the  highest  eminence  is 
denominated  Gid,  or  Jid,  Konmoi  is  the  name  of  another  peak, 
nearly  as  high,  lying  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  to  the  north. 

*'  The  high  craggy  hills  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Naxia  are  composed  of  a  species  of  gneisMf  resembling  that  of 
AfieoHt  ViTid  Delos :  the  foliaceous  texture  which  usually  distinguishes 
this  genus  of  primitive  rock  being  here  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  The  mountains  which  border  the  plain  of  Nojeia,  onthe  south-east, 
are  composed  of  another  kind  of  primitive  rock,  which  extends  as  far 
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was  mentioned  to  us  by  the  Chancellor,  but    ^.^af. 
we  were  not  told  what  use  they  made  of  it. 


II. 


T-^ 


at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  blandy  and  forms  its  central  ridge^  as  well  * 
as  the  whole  of  its  interior. 

'*  This  rock  is  a  compound  mass  of  mica  andySfld^por,  of  a  fine  folla- 
ceoos  grain,  corresponding  with  that  which  I  found  near  Marathm, 
It  ^Yidcs  into  large  slabs :  small  veins  of  fMtpar  frequently  occurred 
in  the  transrerse  fissures  of  the  rock;  and  the/«UQMr  sometimes  con- 
tained the  AmfUdMn  Actinote  acieukure  of  HicH^  and  Brogniart. 

**  I  observed  that  the  straU  on  the  west  of  the  Vale  of  TrimaUa  Apped 
regularly  in  an  angle  of  40*  to  the  w.  and  by  N.  and  n.  w.  by  the  com- 
pass ;  and  that,  near  the  village  of  Poiamuay  they  alternated  with  beds 
of  the  laige-grained  white  primaiy  marbley  which  varied  in  thickuess» 
ffom  aix  to  ten  feet.  Advancing  eastward^  the  mountain  which  divides 
PMtama  from  the  Vale  of  Trimalia  presents  the  same  rock  entire  j 
iKit  here  the  laminfe  were  of  a  waving  form,  and  the  rock  was  not  in- 
tersected hy  fissure.  On  the  eastern  side,  however,  of  the  samo 
mountain,  as  I  descended  into  the  Vale  of  TVimaUa,  I  observed  tha( 
the  StraU  re-assumed  their  straight  slaty  texture  $  but  here  they  dipped 
in  a  contraiy  direction*  i.  e.  to  the  east,  under  the  same  angle. 

**  Soon  after  this,  recommenced  alternate  beds  of  the  same  primitive 
marble  as  I  observed  before,  which  now  became  more  frequent,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  tract  over  which  I  passed,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  isUnd ;  presenting,  eastward  of  the  mountain  of 
JXa,  and  the  village  of  jiperaihi,  a  greater  breadth  even  than  the  beds 
of  the  micaceous  rock ;  the  average  thickness  of  these  beds  amounting 
to  40  or  50  feet,  and  occurring  sometimfss  of  100.  The  grain  of  the 
marble  was  here  finer ;  and  although  the  strata  preserved  the  same 
llcgree  of  inclination  to  the  horizon,  yet  their  line  of  bearing  was 
somewhat  different,  their  dip  being  here  s.  and  by  n. 

"  Fragments  of  emtry  occurred  plentifully  in  the  Vale  of  TVtmolu^; 
and  I  observed  biack  hom'Slait,  in  thin  beds,  in  the  micaceous  strata 
west  of  Aferaiki,  Near  x«^«<»  in  the  Vale  of  Trimalia^  I  found  raf«- 
e^htared  fuartz. 

**  The  best  anety  is  found  at  IViangaiho,  a  deep  narrow  vale,  one 
hour  and  a  half  distant^  east,  from  Jf/eraihi ;  and  one  hour  from  the 
sea-shore. 

YOL^  VI.  I  ^'^^ 
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Formerly  it  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ear-rings  and  bracelets  in  England;  and  buttons 
are  yet  made  of  it  in  Birmingham^  which  have, 
for  a  short  time,  almost  the  lustre  of  real 
brilliants. 


ArriTilat 


At  eight  o'clock  a.  m.  October  the  nineteenths 
we  found  our  vessel  entering  the  harbour  of 
jNaussa*,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isle 


'*  To  ascertain  all  the  ctreuinstances  under  which  it  occun,  wai  the 
principal  object  of  my  excursion  hither;  and  the  followiD$  is  the  result 
of  my  observations  :— 

**  The  em«iy  occurs,  in  scattered  fragments,  over  the  whole  surfKeof 
this  district,  but  more  abundantly  io  the  bed  of  the  winter  torrent 
which  runs  throo^h  the  Vale  of  Triangraiho,  I  remarked,  that  the 
frag^ments  were  largest,  where  they  were  fewest,  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  hilts ;  and  that  they  diminished  in  size,  but  augmented  in  number, 
as  they  occurred  lower  down. 

"  The  proximity  of  these  frag^ments  to  the  micaceous  strata,  their 
lamellous  form  and  i^ranular  mass,  toother  with  the  frequent  admix- 
ture of  mica,  indicated  their  native  bed  to  have  been  originally  in  that 
rock.  No  search,  however,  had  been  made  by  digging  ;  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  annual  consumption  off vro/^e  bein|:  collected,  with- 
out difficulty,  on  the  surface.  The  sole  expense,  therefore,  is  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  transport  of  the  emery  to  the  water-side. 

'*  Three  caiques ^  or  Greek  barks,  load  here  annually  for  Smyrna t  from 
whence,  in  the  year  1787,  107  tons  of  rmeiy^stones  were  exported  to 

"  The  best  sort  of  emery,  as  I  have  already  obsened,  is  found  at 
TMAngatho:  a  sort  less  esteemed,  at  AgoMo,  three  hours  aud  a  half, 
south,  from  the  town  of  Naxiat  and  eXLeona,  on  the  north  coast.'* 

-  Hawkins*  MS,  ,hwmaU 

(l)  See  the  Vignetie  to  this  Chapter.  This  must  be  the  Porto  Ausa 
of Dtfper.    fD^tcript.  da  Islet  de  I'Jrckipel^  p,96U    Jmst,  1703.) 

Tourmefiri 
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of  Paros;  having  availed  ourselves  of  the  land    chap. 
breeze,  in  the  night,  to  leave  Naxas.    This  is  the  w  M^mm^- 
principal  port  for  large  vessels;   but  as  our 
object  was  to  get  to  Parechia,  the  chief  town,  Panaia^ 
we  ordered  our  men  to  bear  down  the  western 
side  of  the  island.    This  island  is  surrounded 
by  harbours;  and  that  of  Naussa  alone  is  said  to 
be  capable  of  containing  a  hundred  vessels. 


-«»■ 


Thmtn^fort  mentions  J^ama,  or  jfgeuta  (7mm.  J.  LetuV»  j».  S4U 
Xj^DM,  1717) :  and  an  author  who  accompanied  Mons.  de  Noinielp  durin|p 
bia  VajBgt  in  th^  Jrchipelago  in  1673,  writes  it  Agota  { L* Etat preteni 
d9  rArekipei  de  JHonrieur  M.  D.  L.  Cologne,  1678.  p,  57.)    "  n4(«f  Ixh 

8.  *A7Mv«.  Ins.  Pamt  habet  castra  duo,  et  unam  civitatem. 
1 .  PariHam,  episcopatum.  S.  Kephahmf  'castrum.  3.  Augustam^* 
(Va.  Mariitd  Orum  Anmtalhnes  tn  EpUMas  Docterum,  p,  307. 
TWvsfnBOtf.  Basit.  tme  amw.J    Somani  calls  it  Nenuaa.    (Trav.  in 

* 

Greeee,  j9. 454.  Land,  1801.)  These  particulars  arejnoted,  because 
Paws  may  hereafter  excite  the  notice  of  our  Goyemment.  It  was  In 
this  port  that  the  jRtutiant  established  the  depot  of  their  forces,  wbea 
thejr  promised  to  restore  liberty  to  Greece,  and  became  the  scourge  of 
the  inhabitants ;  desolating  the  finest  works  of  antiquity,  whcrtvef 
thej  went*  There  is  no  harbour  in  Greece  better  calculated  lor  a 
national  establishment.  Fleets  may  lie  there  in  perfect  safety,  anddn 
the  very  centre  of  the  Archipelago,  The  Tkrhe  make  no  use  of  Pmrei 
theaselTes :  and^  Tiewcd  only  with  regard  to  the  abundance  of  its 
valuable  marUe,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  island  of  importance 
to  a  mtioB  Tun  of  its  distinction  in  the  Fine  Arts.  A  very  fine  Chart 
•f  thk  harbour  has  been  engraved  in  the  Voptige  PiUerempte  de  la 
(Mee^  with  all  the  soundings,  &c.  as  it  was  surveyed  by  Kan^er  ifi 
177€ ;  shewing  the  situation  of  the  Aisfiai  'magakinei  and 
OoM.    OetPLvaxi  f.70,  i0ml.    Parif^  17B9. 

12 
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^Atj  ^  A  cGHfttirary  wind  soott  after  met  ub  ;  1d^ 
^'" ",  n>-  cohseqneiice  of  which  we  landed,  and  walked 
abcfut  three  nules;  meeting,  in  the  first  Gredk  We 
6«w,  a  proof  of  that  hospitality  which  is  so  coiit- 
mofi  in  the  Archipelago.  He  was  the  owiier  of  a 
house  in  Paras  to  winch  he  invited  us ;  sayii^ 
tiiat  his  son  should  be  our  guide  to  the  marbk 
quarries,  and  that  he  would  shew  us  all  thei 
anjtiquities  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  accom- 
panied him;  and  made  a  hearty  meal  upon 
salted  oUves,  grapes,  boiled  pumpkins,  and 
Parian  wine.  Our  boat  did  not  arrive  until  ten 
at  night.  Pareckia  is  a  wretched  relic  of  the 
intient  and  famous  Paros.  Every  building  in 
the  place,  but  particularly  the  Castle,  bears 
some  evidence  of  its  pristine  splendor,  and  of 
the  havoc  that  has  ensued. 

October  the  twentieth,  the  fFaituode  of  Paros, 
who  is  a  native  of  Tetufs  sent  as  Governor  to 
collect  the  taxes,  but  not  constantly  resident, 
came  to  visit  us,  and  offered  to  shew  to  us  £he 
Caide.  Castle.  In  the  walls  of  this  building  we  saw 
some  columns  which  had  been  placed  horizon- 
tally among  the  materials  used  ip  building  it ; 
Zfid  their  butt-ends,  sticking  out^  were  singu- 
larly inscribed  with  the  letter  A,  placed  close  to 
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iMf  wnfy  ioleoded  for  the  reoeptkm  of  tl^e  ir<m 
instrument  called  by  modem  architects  the 
JLouis^;  either  as  a  mark  by  which  to  adjust  the 
several  parts  of  the  shaft,  or  as  a  curious 
method  of  preserving  the  initial  of  the  archi- 
iect  8  name ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  until 
the  building  became  a  ruin.  An  instance  of  a 
similar  nature  occurred  at  Tehnessusy  where  the 
name  of  Hermolycus  had  been  carefully  inscribed^ 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  concealed  from 
observation  when  the  building  was  entire:  tiiis 
leUer  may  therefore  possibly  relate  to  Amphi-^ 
lochits,  "  the  glory  of  whose  art,**  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Rhodes  %  was  said  ^^  to  reach  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  utmost  Indus.^ 
The  entrance  to  the  interior  is  of  very  singular 
form,  being  as  wide  as  one  entire  side  of  tiie 
Castle.  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  view  the 
wreck  of  beautiful  sculpture,  visible  not  only  in 
the  construction  of  this  fortress,  but  all  over  the 
town  of  Parechia,  the  wretched  remnant  of  ti 
city  famous  for  the  birth  of  Phidias  and  of 


(1)  Tbe  Mme  of  tbit  dove-imlid  instnuiiest  it  in  geneni  use 
amoni:  architccto ;  bot  it  it  not  found  in  any  Engktk  Dictionary.  lU 
origin  if  very  uncertain  :  tbe  F^rtmeh  call  tbe  same  instrument  Lauvb. 
/Hr«M9ip  in  bis  tbird  Tolume  of  tbe  *^Magni0eemxa  A  Rvmh^'*  men- 
tkms  baling  found  stones  in  antient  bmldings  in  wbicb  tbere  wcra 
cavities  for  an  iistnuncnt  of  tbis  imf-Uaki  sbape. 

(S)  See  Vol.  111.  of  tbeie  TnveU,  Cbap.  VUI.   p.  2»4.    Octavo 
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Praxiteles.  We  copied  part  of  an  inscription  yet 
existing  in  the  Castle  wall : 

AHPflZAZANEOHKEN 
APXnNTO  CM  EN 

Also,  near  a  windmill,   we  fouad   inscribed^ 

*'  NiCIRATUS  SON  OF  AhCMVS  :" 

NIKHPATOr 
A A  K A  I OY 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  inscriptions 
are  hardly  worth  preserving;  but  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  even  such  scraps  have 
not  been  without  utility,  in  adding  to  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  literature.  We  afterwards  found 
an  Jmcription  of  greater  length :  it  was  in  the 
left-hand  door-way  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  the  Church  of  Si.  Helen,  the  stone  being 
placed  in  an  inverted  position.  It  states  that 
'*  Thb  son  of  Thkocles,  who  had  conducted  him- 

SBLF  WhLL  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  AgORANOMOS,  TWICE,  IS 
CROWNED    WITH     A    GOLDEN    CROWN."       Thc     ICgCnd 

requires  a  little  restoration,  which  is  here 
marked  by  dotted  letters. 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZETIMHZEN 

KAIEITE*ANnZENXPYZI2ZTE*ANa 

NilNrnPYTONGEOKAEOYXArO 

PANOMHIANTAAIZKAAXIZKAI 

AlKAinZKATATOYZNOMOYIKAl 

KATATOKOINONHAZIZYMtEPON 


II. 
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In  a  wall  of  the  court  we  observed  a  Lectt-^    chap. 
stemium,  in  bas-relief;   but  it  had  been  white- 
washed, and  this  made  it  difficult  to  copy  an 
inscription  upon  the  marble.     In  one  part  of 
the  stone  there  appeared,  in  small  characters : 


TOETQXAAEBANAPOT 
IPOMOIPnSESIASAS 


Below  this  were  some  figures  in  a  reclining 
posture ;  and  then  followed,  in  larger  letters : 

ZnXAPMOYnAPAl 
EniKAIEZ4>OIMENO 
EITAPKAinAYPAZEn 
AZIOZAINEIZeAl 
OP*ANAMENMOPAIT 

KEizennAtzixpON 

The  four  last  lines  in  this  inscription  were  evi- 
dently in  metre,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
beginning  of  each : 

'O^cpai'a  jCtgv 

Similar  imperfect  remains  may  be  observed 
in  sill  parts  of  the  town,  which  have  been  used 
for  building  materials,  and  generally  white- 
washed. Near  the  house  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
sul^ facing  the  street,  we  saw  this  inscription  in 
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the  wall:  *'Diont8ius,  sok  op  Euschemov, 

FABEWELL  !** 

AIONYCIOC 

EVCXHMONOC 

XPHCTEXAIPE 

Two  forms  of  the  Sigma  are  observable  in  this 
inscription.  That  the  C  and  Z  were  used  pro>- 
miscuously  in  very  antient  times,  has  been  fre- 
quently shewn*  The  C  was  of  the  highesl 
antiquity,  and  certainly  in  use  prior  to  the  »ra 
of  the  first  Punic  War'.  The  L  s^pears  on 
coins  and  marbles  of  very  antient  date*.  Some- 
what farther  on^  in  another  street,  we  found 
an  inscription  relating  to   **  a  daughter   of 

J&OATHEMERIS:" 

Za)CAPIN».OnA---A.. 

OYrATHPAC 
ATAOHMePIAOC 

» 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  any  date  to  these 
inscriptions;  in  which  not  less  than  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  a  single  letter  may  be  observed : 
but  this  want  of  uniformity  is  no  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  writing. 


(l)  TWrtfiniitsa  Imcript.  di  JPalirrNM,  p.  ^7. 
.   (t)  See  Faeian^PB  Obeenratioiu  on  Medftb,   bearhis  the  legcad 
CAZIXlNandOPOnCIEnN.    iUbn.  Pett.  34. 
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lliis  day,  as  the  Governor  offered  to  accom- 
'pany  us  to  see  the  famous  Grotto  of  Aruip&ros, 
and  as  our  host  had  prepared  mules  and  guides 
for  the  expedition,  we  set  off  at  eight  a.m.  and 
rode  by  the  side  of  a  mountain,  through  corn- 
fields, until  we  came  to  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel,  between  Paros  and  ANTiPAitos. 
Paros  seemed  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion than  Naxos.  The  island  produces  exceHeht 
oil,  and  abundance  of  wine.  Its  ripe  olives  ai^e 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of 
food,  after  being  salted  for  one  day :  this  sort 
of  diet  has  been  often  deemed,  by  inconsiderate 
English  travellers  in  halt/  and  GreecCy  very  hard 
fare  for  the  poor  inhabitants :  but  it  is  one  of 
their  greatest  luxuries ;  and  we  became  as  fond- 
of  it  as  the  people  everywhere  seem  to  be  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other. 
As  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore  from  which  ship 
we  were  to  pass  over  to  Antiparos^  we  observed 
a  large  Turkish  merchant  ship,  laden  with  soap, 
and  bound  from  Crete  to  Constantinople,  stranded 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait.  The  master  of  the 
vessel,  without  any  compass,  and  with  the  usual 
fatality  attending  his  countrymen  in  their  sea 
voyages,  had  relied  upon  an  ignorant  pilot,  who 
had  persuaded  him  that  this  was  the  greater 
^boccaze  between  Naxos  and  Paros,  and  the  ship 
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in  consequence  was  driven  upon  the  shallows* 
We  went  on  board;  and  found  the  master 
squatted  within  his  cabin,  smoking,  and  listen- 
ing to  a  duet  performed  by  two  of  his  crew 
upon  a  drum  and  a  lyre,  while  the  rest  were 
gone  in  search  of  people  to  assist  in  hauUng  the 
vessel  off  the  rocks.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
perfect  Moslem  indifference;  for  although  it 
geemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  his  vessel  would 
ever  move  again,  or,  if  she  did,  whether  she 
would  not  go  to  the  bottom  in  consequence  of 
the  damage  she  had  sustained,  he  would  not 
stir  from  the  seat  where  he  had  remained  from 
the  moment  the  accident  happened. 

ANTiPABOf.  We  landed  upon  the  barren  island  of  ^n/t* 
paros,  and  were  conducted  by  the  Governor  to  a 
small  village  :  here  we  found  a  few  inhabitants, 
who  were  described  to  us  as  the  casual  legacies 
of  different  vessels,  and  principally  Maltese^ 
taken  by  corsairs,  and  left  on  shore  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Some  of  them  provided  us  with 
mules,  ropes,  and  candles  for  the  grotto,  which 
is  situate  near  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain  of  ArUiparos^  in  the  south  part  of  the 
island.  As  we  rode  along,  our  beasts  were  ter- 
rified by  the  attacks  of  the  gad-fly,  an  insect 
which  infests  every  one  of  the  Cyclades.  Having 
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Yeaehed  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  men- 
tkmedy  vre  came  to  the  mouth  of  this  most 
prodigious  Cavern,  which  may  be  described  as  ^~"**' 
the  greatest  natural  curiosity  of  its  kind  in  the 
known  world.      The  entrance  to    it  exhibits 
nothing  very  remarkable :  it  is  beautifully  repre^ 
sented  in  the  Fiayage  Pittoresque  of  De  Choisetd 
Gciuffier^\  but  no  book  of  travels  ever  did  or 
ever  can  pourtray  the  beauties  of  the  interior. 
Ab  to  its  origin,  it  may  possibly  have  resulted  Ttspo«ibi« 
from  the  dislocation  of  an  entire  stratum;  and  ^^^^ 
this  is  rendered  probable  by  the  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  cavity,  and  the  parallel  inclination  of 
its  sides.    The  rock  immediately  above  it  con- 
sists of  the  following  substances^    The  upper 
surface  or  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  stratum 
of  limestone,  inclined  very  considerably  from 
the  horizon :  beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  schistusj 
containing  the  sort  of  marble  called  Cipolino, 
that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  schistus  and  marble: 
then  occurs  the  cavity  which  forms  the  grotto, 
parallel  to  the  dipping  inclination  of  the  supe«* 
rior  strata;  and  this  cavity  was  onqe  probably 
occupied  by  another  stratum,    succeeding   in 
regular  order  to  the  superincumbent  schistus : 
but  this  is  mere  hypothesis;  and  any  traveller 

"        f 

(l)  See  Plate  xx&vi.  p.  73.  torn.  I.    Par,  1783. 
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who  enters  the  grotto  will  soca  peteehre;  jfti^ 
all  the  theories  he  may  form  have  been  set  ajt 
nought  by  Nature,  in  the  darksome  wonders  ^ 
Uo^^  her  subterraneous  ladwralory.  The  mode  of 
descent  is  by  ropes^  which,  on,  the  di&rent 
declivities,  are  either  held  by  ^  the  natives,  or 
they  are  joined  to  a  cable  which  is  fastened  ai 
the  entrance,  around  a  sudactite  pillar.  In  this 
manner  we  were  ccmducted,  first  down  one 
declivity,  and  then  down  another,  until  we 
entered  the  spacious  chambers  of  this  truly 
JJj^P^^  enchanted  grotto.  Having  visited  ihe  tudmctiie 
inttiior.  caverns  of  the  Gulph  of  Salemum  upon  the 
coast  of  Itahf,  those  of  Tenu^  and  many  others, 
the  author  expected  to  find  something  similar 
here ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  resembles  this 
grotto.  The  roof,  the  floor,  the  sides  of  a  whole 
series  of  magnificent  caverns,  are  entirely 
invested  with  a  dazzling  incrustation^  as  white 
as  snow.  Columns,  some  of  which  were  five- 
and*twenty  feet  in  length,  pended  in  fine  icicle 
forms  above  our  heads:  fortunately,  some  of 
them  are  so  far  above  the  reach  of  die  nume- 
rous travellers  who,  during  many  ages,  have 
visited  this  place^  that  no  one  has  beea'^^e 
to  injure  or  to  remove  them.  Others  extend 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  with  diameters  .equal 
to  that  -of  the  qsis^t  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  the 
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line;  The  mcrastatioiui  of  the  floor,  cttuied 
hj  fidliBg-dropfl  from  the  stalaaitei  above,  have 
grown  up  into  dendritic  and  wgeiable  forms, 
which  fint  saggested  to  Ttrnmefbrt  the  strange 
Qotkm  of  his  having  here  discovered  the  vege- 
tatioii  of  stones.  Vegetation  itself  has  been 
considered  as  a  species  of  crystallixation';  and 
as  the  process  of  cryMLlUxatwn  is  so  surpris«> 
ingly  manifested  by  several  phienomena  in  this 
grotto,  some  analogy  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
tfi  exist  between  the  plant  and  the  stone;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a  principle  of  life  existing  in 
the  former  has  been  imparted  to  the  latter. 
The  last  chamber  into  which  we  descended 
surprised  us  more  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
eidiibition  than  any  other;  and  this  seems  to 
Bave  beeii  the  same  which  Tovmefinrt  intended 
to  represent  by  the  wretched  view  of  it  given 
in  his  work*.  Probably  there  are  many  other 
Cambers  below  this,  yet  unexplored,  for  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  penetrate  farther'; 

(1)  Sm  PaMn^  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  lU.   pp.  ISO,  146.     P».  Aa  9. 

<S}  Voya^  du  IjevofUj  torn.  I.  p.  SJ^T.  hL^fon,  1717.  A  better 
Mca  of  -U  may  be  formed  by  teeing  the  beautiful  Plate  eupraved  by 
TtOdrtfy  from  a  drawing  of  the  interior  by  Hilair,  in  the  Fi^agt 
IHiimrufue,  iam.  I,  j».  74.    Parit,  1783. 

'  (S)  Tmrm^fbrt  meotione  an  opening  of  this  kind:  *'  A  c6t^  de- 
Mtte  tour  ae  voit  nn  trou  parod  Too  entre  dans  une  autre  c%venifa« 
mais  personne  n'osa  y  dmctadre.*'    fV«  ^  'f^*  <*"*•  ^'P*  '^i*      » . 
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and  if  this  be  true,  the  nevr  caverns/  when 
opened,  would  appear  in  perfect  splendour, 
imsuUied,  in  any  part  of  them,  by  the  smoke  of 
torches,  or  by  the  hands  of  intruders;  for 
although,  in  the  general  whiteness  of  the  grotto> 
as  it  now  appears,  the  partial  injuries  its  beauty 
has  sustained  be  not  at  first  perceived,  there 
are  proofs  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the 
increased  frequency  of  the  visits  paid  to  it,  aind 
the  damage  caused  by  breaking  the  sialacf^ 
dies  to  remove  as  curiosities,  the  splendid  effect 
produced  by  the  whole  must  be  diminished* 
After  this  general  description,  it  will  now  be 
proper  to  give  a  more  philosophical  detail  of 
our  observations  upon  its  natural  history. 

KfttoK  of      The  substance  itself  which  is  thus  deposited 

utn.        IS  purely  alabaster;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  con* 

cretion  of  carbonated  lime  which  was  employed 

by  the  Antients  in  the  manufacture  of  their 

unguentary  vases  ^;  and  it  is  distinguished  by 


(l)  "  There  came  unto  him  a  woman  haying  an  ALABArnot  box  09 
VERT  PRECIOUS  OINTMENT."  Mottkew  xxvi.  7.— The  antbor  foandamoii^ 
the  ruins  of  the  city  of  SaU^  in  Egypt^  the  fnfpnent  of  one  of  the 
en^entary  vaset  of  the  Antients :  it  consists  of  white  carhmmtfi  mim* 
haiUr,  Puny  says,  that  the  best  aiakuter  was  of  the  colour  of  hoaey» 
and  that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  stone  to  be  white  and  trmnahirid.  The 
«JaliMfer  of  JiUiparw  is  of  a  honey  colour,  like  to  that  which 
to  us  froB  Oibralkar  in  a  manufactured  state* 
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iiB  chemical  constituents  from  the  alabaster  of  chap. 
modem  times,  or  gypsum,  which  is  a  sulphat  of  ■  ^i.  ■  ^ 
Jhne.  The  formation  of  the  carbonated  alabaster 
by  the  stalactite  process  is  now  so  well  known^ 
that  its  explanation  may  be  comprehended  in 
yery  few  words.  Nothing  is  more  -common 
than  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  water:  and 
when  a  superabundance  of  this  acid  is  present, 
the  fluid  i^  capable  of  sustaining,  in  solution,  a 
portion  of  lime  carbonate;  but  upon  the  slightest 
agitation,  or  division,  or  exposure  to  atmo«* 
spheric  air,  or  change  of  temperature,  the  car^ 
tonic  acid  makes  its  escape,  and  the  fluid,  thus 
losing  its  solvent  power,  necessarily  lets  fall 
the  lime.  All  this  is  very  simple,  and  very 
easily  comprehended.  The  paradox  remains  Panwiorf. 
now  to  be  stated:  it  is  this;  that  these  enor-  nomemil 
mous  stalactites,  thus  formed,  during  a  series  of 
ages,  by  the  slow  and  gradual  deposition  of  lime" 
water,  filtering  drop  by  drop  from  the  roof  of 
the  cavern,  ofier  concentric  layers  only  towards 
their  superficies;  their  interior  structure  exhi- 
biting a  completed  crystallization,  which  sepa- 
rates, by  fracture,  into  semi-transparent  rhombs, 
as  perfectly  formed  as  if  they  had  resulted  from 
a  simultaneous  instead  of  a  continuous  process* 
Almost  every  mineralogist  may  have  noticed  a 
rhomboldal  termination  of  the  small  translucid 
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stalactites  which  are  found  at  Castktcm  ia  Derh/^ 
shire;  and  there  the  operation  h^s  been  carried 
on  in  water,  a  globule  of  which  has  remained^ 
Qonstantly  suspended  at  the  point  of  each  star 
cjaiite:  but  in  this  grotto,  crysU^li^tion  has 
\^en  the  result  of  a  modification  sustained 
by  the  whole  interior  of  a  mass  of  alabasteff 
subsequently  to  its  original  deposition.  That 
^e  cavern  has  neither  been  filled  with  water, 
XLOT  with  any  other  fluid  than  atmospheric  air« 
is  very  evident,  by  the  formation  of  the  stalao 
tites,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed  as 
they  now  appear.  Every  thing  belongings  to 
them,  apd  to  this  cavern,  will  tend  to  perplex 
and  to  confound  the  naturalist;  and  many  proofs 
of  this  are  yet  to  follow.  In  the  different 
cavities,  and  between  the  interstices  of  the 
stalactites,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover, 
cryitaiif.    what  uo  ouc  had  hitherto  noticed, — the  crys- 

lation  of  i-    x*       a. 

Jtlabagter,     TAI^LIZATION  OF  ALABASTER,  m  dlStmct  grOUpS 

pf  large  rhoipbojdal  primary  crystals,  upon  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  several  concretions :  and 
that  these  crystals  were  gradually  accumulating 
)a  size,  until  they  met  together  and  constituted 
Ope  entire  mass,  was  evident,  because,  upon 
a  diligent  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  grotto, 
we  found,  that  where  the  stalactites  were  small, 
and  in  an  incipient  state,  the  cryjiJtals  upoij 
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their  surfiaice  were  exceedingly  minute:  where 
they  were  large,  the  crystals  were  also  large, 
some  of  them  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Another  surprising  fact  is,  that,  although  the 
outer  crust  of  these  crystals  be  opaque,   and 
similar  to  the  exterior  incrustation  of  the  con* 
cretions  themselves,  the  crystals,  when  broken^ 
are  each,  and  all  of  them,  integral  parts  of  the 
stalactite  upon  which  they  have  been  formed. 
We  carefully  detached  a  great  variety  of  speci- 
mens, to  illustrate  and  to  confirm  these  obser* 
vations :  and  although  the  fVaiwode  who  accom- 
panied us,  like  a  child  craving  the  toy  which 
amuses:  another,  insisted  upon  having  the  finest 
specimen,  under  the  pretext  of  presenting  it 
to   his  ignorant  patron  the  Capudan  Pasha,  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  many  of  these 
specimens  to  England,  and  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,    where  they    have  been    annually 
exhibited    during  the  Mineralogical  Lectures. 
It  was  in  that  University,  when  the  author  was 
engaged    in  shewing    them  to   the  lamented 
Temaru,  Professor  of  Chemistry  there,    that 
the  Professor  noticed  among  the  stalactites  one 
which  was  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  by  its  fascicular  structure,  by  its  supe- 
rior hardness,  and  by  the  appearance  of  rays 
diverging  firom  a  common  centre  towards  the 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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circumference  \    Its  fracture  is  not  rhomboldal : 
and  its  dispersion  into  a  powder,  by  heat,  exhibits 
the  mouldering  appearance  of  arragonite;  and  not 
the  decrepitation  of  such  particles  of  carbonaud 
lime  as  contain  water,  of  which  specific  nature 
are  the  generality  of  the  stalactites  in  this  grotto. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  Professor  Tennant 
Mrtigonitt.  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  abragonite,  and  in 
the  STALACTITE  FORM,  which  had  never  before 
been  noticed.    Indeed,  the  mineral  itself  has 
been  considered  so  rare,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
attention    shewn  to  it  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  only  anomaly  in  Hauys  theory  of 
crystallization,  very  little  of  its  chemical  history 
would  be  known ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater 
inducement  now  offered  to  naturalists  to  visk 
the  Grotto  of  Antiparosy  than  the  discovery  thus 
jnade  of  a  new  locality  of  this  curious  sub- 
stance.   Another  singular  circumstance  in  .|he 
nature  of  the  grotto  is,  that  the  incisions  made 
by  persons  who  have  formerly  inscribed  their 
names  in  the  alabaster,  have  been  filled  up  by  a 
natural  process ;  and  the  letters,  so  marked,  have 
since  protruded,  in  relief,  from  the  surface  of  the 


•«^- 


(l)  A  limilar  formation  was  noticed  by  Tournbfort  :  '^. 
far  sU  ceretet  eoneeiUriques,  dont  les  Jlbra  voni  du  anirt  h  ia  eirem 
ference"    (Voy.  da  Lct^.  torn.  f.  p.  SS8.    X^on,  1717<)    It  U  remark- 
able that  the  same  writer  denies  the  droppings  of  water  in  the  grotto— 
**  It  tu  iombepoi  im«  stale  gcmUe  d'eau  dams  ce  Ue^.*'   Ibid. 
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l»tone ;  which  has  hitherto  received  no  expkna-  ^^^^' 
tion.  Some  Greek  inscriptions,  near  the  entrance,  '"  »-  ^ 
prove  that  the  grotto  was  visited  in  a  very  early 
period.  One  of  them,  which  Toume/ort  has 
preserved  very  entire,  mentions,  that  a  number 
of  persons,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  "came 
thither  during  the  administration  of  Griton." 
In  the  present  copy,  the  dotted  letters  have 
been  supplied  from  that  author  *. 

En  I 

KP  I  TXINOZ 
OiAEH  AOON 
MENANAPOZ 
ZOXAPMOZ 
MENEK PATHS 
ANTI RATPOX 
i  n  n  OME AHN 
AP  I  ZT  E A  Z 

♦  I  A  E  A  Z 

roproz 

Al  or  EN  HZ 

♦  I  AOKPATHZ 
ONEZI MOZ 

Monsieur  De  Nointel,  French  ambassador  to  vnitof  Um 
Canstantinople,  seems  to  have  flattered  himself  AmbMta- 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  ever  ^^' 


(9)  Voyage  do  LntaU,  Lettre  V.  torn.  I.  p.  SS5.    I^^on,  1717. 
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ventured  into  this  cavern '.  During  Christmas,  in 
the  year  1673,  he  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  grotto,  at  midnight ;  remainmg  here 
three  entire  days,  accompanied  by  upwards  of 
five  hundred  persons.  The  cavern  was  then 
illuminated  by  four  hundred  lamps,  and  one 
hundred  large  wax  flambeaus ;  the  elevation  of 
the  host  was  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
trumpets,  hautboys,  fifes,  and  violins,  as  well  as 
by  the  discharge  of  artillery  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern.  Two  Latin  inscriptions 
yet  record  this  subterraneous  solemnity,  which 
may  be  considered  as  ascertaining  the  qpocha 
of  the  first  visit  paid  to  the  grotto  in  modem 
times.  In  the  words  which  the  Ambassador 
caused  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  the 
stalagmite  which  supplied  him  with  an  altar  for 
the  occasion,  we  have  a  striking  example  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  faith,  as  to  the  miraculous 
presence  of  the  Messiah  in  the  consecrated 
wafer: 

HIC-IPSE-CHRISTVS 

ADFVIT  •  EJVS  •  NATALI  •  DIE  •  MEDIA  •  NOCTB 

CELEBRATO  •  MDCLXXIII 


(l)  "  MoDsieur  le  Marquis  de  No'mtel^  ayaut  entendu  dire,  qu'il 
y  avoit  dans  Tautre  isle  voisine,  nominee  AiUipann^  uoe  |prott€  ob. 
personne  n*oioit  entrer,  y  voulut  descendre  la  veille  de  NoCl.  Je 
m'offris  k  I'y  accompapner,"  &c.  VEtat  present  de  I'jtrdk^,  de 
Mom,  M.DM    U  Cologne,  1678.  p.  65.    PrewtHre  Partii, 
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Hie  channel  between  the  two  islands  is  not 
more  than  a  mile  wide :  but  it  is  two  leagues 
from  the  port  of  Antiparos  to  that  of  Paros.  It 
was  this  distance  which  convinced  Toumefort 
that  Antiparos  is  the  island  called  Oliaros,  or  ouaras. 
OkaraSf  by  the  Antients.  We  returned  to  Paros 
highly  gratified  by  our  very  interesting  expedi- 
tion,  and  carefully  packed  the  specimens  we  had 
collected. 

Wednesday,  October  the  twenty-Jirst.  This  day  Anticnt 
we  set  out,  upon  mules,  for  the  antient  quarries  of  Panam 
of  the  famous  Parian  marble,  which  are  situate 
about  a  league  to  ):he  east  of  the  town,  upon 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding 
in  altitude  with  the  situation  of  the  Grotto  of 
Antiparos,  The  son  of  our  host,  a  young  mar- 
ried man,  accompanied  us.  We  rode  through 
several  olive  plantations  in  our  ascent :  the  fruit 
of  these  trees  was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
with  our  worthy  guide,  who  spoke  of  a  ripe 
olive  as  the  most  delicious  dainty  which  Heaven 
had  vouchsafed  to  man  upon  earth ;  giving  him 
greater  strength,  vigour,  and  agility,  than  any 
other  kind  of  food.  '*0h!"  said  he,  smacking 
his  lips,  **  how  we  feast  at  my  father  s,  when 
olives  first  come  into  season."  The  mountain 
in  which  the  quarries  are  situate,  now  called 
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CHAP.    Capresso,  is  believed*   to  have  been  the  Afar- 


y,  n^»  f  pessus  mentioned  by  Servius*  and  by  Stephanas 
Marpeuus.  jgy^^j^^^j^^^ .    therc  are  two  of  those  quarries. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  first,  we  found,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  quarry,  heaps  of  fragments  de- 
tached from  the  interior:  they  were  tinged, 
by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  with  a  reddish 
ochreous  hue ;  but,  upon  being  broken,  exhibited 
the  glittering  sparry  fracture  which  often  charac- 
terizes the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture :  and  in 
this  we  instantly  recognised  the  beautiful  marble 
which  is  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Parian;  although  the  same  kind  of  marble  be 
also  found  in  Thasos* ;  and  it  is  remarkaUe  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thasos  were  a  Parian  colony*. 
The  marble  otNaxos  only  differs  from  the  Thadan 
and  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  advanced  state 
of  crystallizaiian.     The  peculiar  excellence  of 


(1)  See  Tommefirt  (f^t^.duLev.  /mm.  I.  |f.2S9.  X^m,  1717.)  hnI 
the  followioi^  authorities  by  bim  cited. 

(2)  "  Marpesos  moDS  est  Paris  insuls."    Servmt  tM  Mneii.  ti. 

(3)  MAPnESSA  S^  ni^  i^f  d  •!  XU$i  Vsfti^nrtu,  Stfphanus  ^tM- 
tinus*     X.Boi.  1694. 

(4)  For  this  remark  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.Hoipiflu,  the 
publication  of  whose  Traveis  m  Greece  bas  lon^  been  anxioosljr  expected, 
by  all  who  know  the  industry  of  bis  researches  and  the  snpcrior  accn- 
racy  of  his  obsenrations. 

(r>)  'T«^  H  nm^l^  UrUh  edrsg.  Siraben.  Ceeg.  Hk,  x,  ^.  7IK 
Ojtm.  1807* 
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the  Pomn  is  extolled  hy  Sir abo^;  and  it  pos-    ^^j^' 
sesses  some  valuable  qualities  imknown  even  to  v,  ,y  ,/ 
the  Antients,  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise  ^ 
These  qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  air  (which,  however,  is 
common  to  all  homogeneous  limestone),  and  the  caimeor 
consequent  property  of  resisting  decomposition  lene*  of 
through  a  series  of  ages, — and  this,  rather  than  uMe  in 
the   supposed  preference  given  to  the  Parian  slTJipt^ 
marble  by  the  Antients,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  remains 
of  Grecian  sculpture.     That  the  Parian  marble 
was  highly  and    deservedly  extolled  by  the 
Romans,  has  been  already  shewn :  but  in  a  very 
early  period,  when  the  Arts  had  attained  their 
full  splendour  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  pre* 
ference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the 
marble  of  Paros,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Penielicas; 
because  it  was  whiter ;  and  also,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  was  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Athens.      The  Parthenon  was  built  entirely  of 
Pentelican  marble.     Many  of  the  Athenian  sta- 
tues, and  of  the  works  carried  on  near  to  Athens 
during  the  administration  of  Pericles,   (as,  for 


ma. 

(7)  **Pako8,  com  oppido,  ab  Delo  xxxyiii  mill.  mariAore  Qobilit;, 
qnani  primb  Pactiam   (MS,  Platbam),  posiea  Minoida  vocArunt," 
Plm.  NiU.  Hi$i.  Ub.  IT.  c.  13.  L.  Bai,  1635.  torn.  I.  /».  393. 
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CHAP,  example,  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eletms,)  were 
^  -M  '  executed  in  the  marble  of  PerUelicut.  But  the 
finest  Grecian  sculpture  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  present  time  is  generally  of  Parian 
marble.  The  MedicSan  Fenus,  the  Belvidere 
Apollo,  the  Antinousy  and  many  other  celebrated 
works,  are  of  Parian  marble ;  notwithstanding 
the  preference  which  was  so  early  bestowed 
upon  the  Pentelican  :  and  this  is  easily  ex- 
plained. While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  softness  of 
wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of.  their  original 
polish,  those  which  were  finished  in  Pentelican 
marble  have  been  decomposed,  and  sometimes 
exhibit  a  surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  com* 
mon  limestone.  This  is  principally  owing  to 
veins  of  extraneous  substances  which  intersect 
the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which  appear  more 
or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this  kind  of 
marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble  is 
sometimes  splintery,  and  partakes  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  schistus  which  traverses  it ;  con-» 
sequently,  it  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like 
cipolino,  by  spontaneous  decomposition. 

We  descended  into  the  quarry,  whence  not  a 
single  block  of  marble  has  been  removed  since 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tiarhs :  and 
perhaps  it  was   abandoned  long   before ;    as 
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might  be  conjectured  from  the  ocfareous  colour    chap. 
by  which  all  the  exterior  surface  of  the  marble  «^    ^-    - 
is  now  invested.      We  seemed,  therefore,  to 
view  the  grotto  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it 
had  been  left  by  the  Antients  :   all  the  cavities,  Marvenout 
cut  with  the  greatest  nicety,  shewed  to  us,  by  Antients 
the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  the  number  and  ing^^le" 
the  size  of  all  the  masses  o£  Parian  marble  which  ^"^^ 
had  been  removed  for  the  sculptors  of  Antient 
Greece.      If  the  stone  had  possessed  the  soft- 
ness of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wires, 
it  could  not  have  been  separated  with  greater 
nicety,    evenness,   and  economy.      The   most 
evident  care  was   everywhere  displayed  that 
there    should   be  no  waste  of  this   precious 
marble :   the  larger  squares  and  parallelograms 
corresponded,   as  a  mathematician  would  ex- 
press it,   by  a  series  of  equimultiples  with  the 
smaller,   in  such  a  manner  that  the  remains 
of  the  entire  vein   of  marble,   by  its  dipping 
inclination,  resembled  the  degrees  or  seats  of 
a  theatre.      It  was  impossible  to  view  such  a 
source  of  materials  which  had  exercised  the 
genius  of  the  best  Grecian  sculptors,  without 
fancying  that  we  could  ascertain  the  different 
works  for  which  the  several  masses  had  been 
removed.     "  Here,**  said  we,   "  were  slabs  for 
metopes   and  triglyphs;  there,  were  blocks  for 
€iltars  and  Doric  capitals ;  here  was  an  Apollo; 
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CHAP,    there,  a  Fenus;   that  larger  cavity  may  have 
■  supplied  a  mass  for  a  Laocoon ;  from  this  place 

they  perhaps  removed  a  sows;  the  columns 
taken  hence  had  evidently  divided  shafts,  there 
being  no  cavity  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  the 
removal  of  entire  pillars.''  These  and  similar 
observations  continually  escaped  us :  but  who 
shall  explain  the  'method  used  by  the  Antients 
in  hewing,  with  such  marvellous  precision,  and 
with  such  apparent  ease,  the  interior  of  this 
quarry,  so  as  neither  to  leave  one  casual  frac- 
ture, nor  anywhere  to  waste  its  produce?  They 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  machinery ;  but 
human  labour  was  then  of  little  value^  and  the 
most  surprising  works  may  always  be  referred 
to  ages  when  this  was  easily  obtained. 

We  quitted  the  larger  quarry,  and  visited 
another  somewhat  less  elevated.  Here,  as  if 
the  Antients  had  resolved  to  mark  for  posterity 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  we  observed  an 
Bis-reUef.  autient  bas-relief  upon  the  rock.  It  is  the  same 
which  Tournefort  describes  * ;  although  he  erred 
in  stating  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  a  more  curious 
relic  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  French 
have  twice  endeavoured  to  remove  it,  by  sawing 
the  marble  behind ;  but  perceiving  that  it  would 

'       ^  i_ 

(I)  Voy.  da  Ley.  torn.  I.  p.  339.    h  LffM,  1717« 
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separate  into  two  parts  if  they  persisted,  owing  chap. 
to  a  fissure  in  the  stone,  they  had  the  good  <  ,r-  ^ 
taste  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  It  repre- 
sents, in  three  departments,  a  festival  of  Silentis, 
mistaken  by  Toumefort  for  Bacchus.  The  demigod 
is  figured,  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  as  a  corpulent 
drunkard,  with  ass  s  ears,  accompanied  by 
laughing  satyrs  and  dancing-girls.  A  female 
figure  is  represented  sitting,  with  a  fox  sleeping 
in  lier  lap.  A  warrior  is  also  introduced,  wear- 
ing a  Phrygian  bonnet.  There  are  twenty-nine 
figures;  and  below  is  this  inscription: 

A A A  M AZ 
O A  P YZHZ 
N  Y  M4>A  I  Z 

which   may  be   thus    rendered   into  English^;  ExpUna- 

tion  of  the 
*' AD  AM  AS  ODRYSES    TO    THE  NYMPHS."  Inscrip- 


fion. 


{t)  Toumefort,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  ioscriptioo,  maiDtains,  from 
IMod.  Sie.  BibHoth,  Hist,  lib,  iii.  and  from  the  JdtHfrsaria  of  Barihms^ 
that  the  word  Vvftfatt  applied  to  the  f^irh  of  the  island,  rather  than  to 
tho%efemaU  divinities  who  were  called  Nympha:  to  which  opinion  tba 
author,  perhaps,  too  hastily  assented,  when,  in  the  first  edition,  he 
rendered  the  word  V»ft/pms,  "  To  the  lasses,"  or  betrothed  maidens. 
The  .words- of  i3ar(AitM  are:  "  Grccis  intermedia  inter  virginem  et 
molierem  wftfni  quod  eleganter  discas  ex  Theoerito  sive  JUosehum  mavis 

fin^  Europje: 

*H  TH  wm^H  uw^  ZntH  y^nnf  mStrium  wift^^ 

BarthH  Jdversar,  lib,xxv\,  cap,  A.   Fnme^.\S2A, 

paXVklckmurlaA  the  folio winp  observation  upon  the  conclMsion  of  the 

EuROPA : 
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CHAP.  Chandler,  in  his  Traveb  in  Greece,  describes  the 
^  ■  r -'  Nympheum  near  Vary  in  Attica ;  and  gives  three 
inscriptions  *,  one  of  which  purports  that  **Archi- 
damus  made  the  Cave  for  the  Nymphs^  In  an- 
other inscription,  found  in  the  same  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs,  the  latter  part,  whether  designedly  or 
not,  is  an  Iambic  trimeter*.  In  the  Cory  dan 
Cave,  the  existence  of  which  was  discovered 
by  the  author  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these 
Travels,  although  he  did  not  then  visit  the 
place  %  some  of  his  friends  found  an  inscription 
to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs*;  therefore  this  kind  of 
dedication  was  common  in  Greece.  The  marble 
in  both  these  quarries  was  excavated  by  the 
^^  ^^  light  of  lamps  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  Piiny 
attributes  one  of  its  names,  Lycknites*.      The 


EuROPA :  "  Uitimiu  mihi  carminis  Teniis  fuisse  videtur :  'H  K  wd^ 
iuvfn,  Z«Mf  yinr  alrUa  tvftfn'  quique  sequitur  versus  bugus  poSmatis 
coDditore  indignus.*'  MOZX  T  EIATAAION  fS.  p.  353.  L,  Bat.  1191. 

(l)  See  Inscript.  Antiq.  p.  76. 

(3)  See  "  Tomb  o/JUxander,"  p.  153.     Camb.  1805. 

(4)  Utnnvft^t.  The  inseriptiem  was  discovered  by  Mr.  (bow  Sir 
WUSam)  Cell,  Mr.  Raikes  found  also  here  a  small  terrm-eoUa 
vessel,  elegantly  formed,  which  the  Antients  had  left,  as  a  wm,  in 
the  cave. 

(5)  **  Omnes  autem  candido  marmore  usi  sunt  h  Pan  insulft,  quern 
lapidem  ccepere  Lychniten  appellare,  quoniam  oil  /ucvmai  in  cuniculis 
csBderetur."  Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  /tft.xxzvi.  c.5.  torn.  III. /».  468.  L.Bai, 
1635. 
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^ame  appellation    occurs    also    in  Atkenam^.    char 
With  regard  to  the  image  of  Silerms,  in  the  bas-  ^>^  »     ^ 
relief,  it  has  never  been  observed  that  Pliny 
mentions  it,  as  a  natural  curiosity,  and  one  of 
the  marvels  of  Aruient  Greece.      The  figure  of 
Silemu  was  accidentally  discovered,  as  a  lusus 
Naturte,  in  splitting  the  rock ;    and,  of  course, 
<dl  the  other  parts  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  had 
been  adjusted  by  Odryses  to  assist  the  repre- 
sentation, when  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
Nymphs.     Such  a  method  of  heightening  and 
of  improving  any  casual  effect  of  this  kind  has 
been  very  common  in  all  countries,  especially 
where  the  populace  are  to  be  deluded  by  some 
supposed  prodigy :   and  thus  the  cause  is  ex- 
plained why  this  singular  piece  of  sculpture,  so 
rudely  executed,  yet  remains  as  a  part  of  the 
natural  rock;    whence  it  would  be  an  act  of 
worse  than  Gothic  barbarity  to  remove  it.      "A 
wonderful  circumstance,"  says  Pliny  \   "  is  re- 
lated of  the  Parian  quarries.   The  mass  of  entire  EWdenee 
stone  being  separated  by  the  wedges  of  the  '     " 
workmen,  there  appeared  within  it  an  effigy 
OF  SiLENUs."     In  the  existence  of  this  bas-relief 


(6)  AiV«f  Av^fftvf .    jfthen.  De^,  lib.  ▼. 

(7)  ''  Sed  in  Parwntm  mirabile  prodttur,  g^IeM  lapidis  unius  cuoeis 
diTidentium  soluti,  imaginbm  Silbni  intus  extitisse.*'  PUn,HisL  Nat. 
lii, ixxTL  €.B.  iom,UL   j».468.    J[j.Bai.  1635. 
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CHAP.  2ig  2m  integral  part  of  the  natural  rock,  aod  in 
the  allusion  made  to  it  by  P/my,  we  nave 
sufficient  proof  that  these  were  antient  quar- 
ries * ;  consequently  they  are  the  properest 
places  to  resort  to  for  the  identical  stone 
whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleasing  to 
the  Gods\  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles^,  and 
by  other  illustrious  Grecian  sculptors,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  whiteness  by  Pindar^   and  by 


(1)  This  curious  has-relief,  together  with  the  entrance  to  theqaairy 
which  cootaioed  it,  are  represented  in  the  Fbyage  PUtaretgue  of  Count 
de  Chaueul  Cmffier^  (Voifagt  PUtaretque  de  kk  Gr^e,  tome  I.  p,  6Sm 
Paris,  1782.)  but  with  more  attention  to  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  pas- 
ture than  to  accuracy  of  design.  The  plates  in  this  magnificent  work 
are  almost  equal,  in  their  style  of  composition,  and  in  their  execution, 
to  the  engravings  of  Audran,  from  paintings  by  Le  Brum  and  that  t# 
which  allusion  is  now  made  is  faithful  in  every  thing,  except  in  the 
detail  of  this  piece  of  antient  sculpture.  A  reference  to  the  j^encA 
work  will,  however,  serve  to  shew  its  situation  in  the  qnarry,  and 
render  unnecessary  any  further  attempt  at  delineation,  where  the 
manner  of  it  must  necessarily  be  so  very  inferior.  The  antiquity  itself 
is  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  island  ;  and  perhaps,  from  the  circom- 
stance  which  PUuy  has  meutioned,  it  will  excite  the  attention  of  tra* 
vellers  more  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

(3)  Plato  dtheg.  torn.  II.  lib.xii.  p.  396. 

(3)  "PraxUelem  Porta  vinduat  arte  lapis."  Preperiiau,  lib.  iiL 
Eleg.  vii.  16.  Aho,  QuinctUiaH,  lib.  ii.  19.  **  Pranielet  sigtmm 
stUjuod  e  molari  lapide  cottatus  est  exseulpere^  Parntm  marmor  ffcilem 
rude:"  &c.  See  also  a  curious  Treatise  of  Blasius  GtrycpkUus  (vulg6 
Biagio  Cara/olo,  NeapoHtanusJ^  entitled  "  De  Antiquis  JUarmoribm 
Opuseulum,**  p.  10.  Utrecht,  1743:  and  the  numerous  authers  therein 
cited. 

(4)  Vid.  Nem.  OJe  IV.  p.  S68.     Genev,  16S6. 
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Theocritus^.  We  collected  several  specimens :  in 
breaking  them,  we  observed  the  same  whiteness 
and  brilliant  fracture  which  characterizes  the 
marble  of  Naxos,  but  with  a  particular  distinc- 
tion before  mentioned — the  Parian  marble  being 
harder,  having  a  closer  grain,  and  a  less  foliated 
texture.  Three  different  stages  of  crystallization 
may  be  observed,  by  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marble,  dug  at  Carrara  in  Italy ^  in 
Paros,  and  in  Naxos ;  the  Carrara  marble  being 
milk-white*  and  less  crystalline  than  the  Parian; 
and  the  Parian  whiter^  and  less  crystallized  than 
the  Naxian :  lastly,  as  a  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization,  may  be  mentioned  the 


(5)  TkeoerUuM  (Idyll,  vi.  38.)  compares  the  whiieneu  of  teeik  witk 

Parian  marble: 

"  ■   ■  ■  -  nJf  K  r*  SU9V§f9 

(€)  P/tay  mentions  the  superior  whiteness  of  the  Carrara  marble, 
in  comparing  it  with  the  Parian.  The  quarries  of  Carrara  are  the 
iMmemtian  of  that  author ;  Luna  being  the  name  of  a  city,  and 
iMnenm  that  of  a  promontory  near  to  the  modern  Carrara,  "  Multis 
postea  candidioribus  repertis,  nuper  etiam  in  Lunennum  lapidjcinis.** 
Pim.  Hitt,  Nat,  Ub.  xxxvi.  r.  5.  torn.  III.  p,  468.    L.Bai.  1635. 

(7)  Although  the  Parian  were  not  the  wkUett  marble  known  to  the 
Aatients,  as  appears  by  the  preceding  Note,  yet  its  wkiieneu  was  one 
cause  of  its  great  celebrity.     It  is  thus  described  in  the  limirary  of 


INtYLA  PAXOS 

IN   HAC  LAPIS  CANDIDISSIMVa  MASCITVR 

gVI    DICITVR   PARI  vs. 
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CHAP,    stalactites,  or  alabaster,  of  Jntiparos ;  in  which  the 
y^^tm^mmmt  saiiie  chemical  constituents  are  perfectly  cry- 
stallized; exhibiting  the  rhombol'dal  fracture, 
and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Iceland 
spar;  which,  in  all  probability,  is  also  a  stalactiie. 
Theory  of  Thcsc  phsenomcna  oppose  striking  facts  to  the 
tion.    **  Plutonian  theory  of  the  crystallization  of  carbo' 
naied  lime  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure:  not 
that  the  author  wishes  to  maintain  any  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  crystallization  by 
-means  of  heat,  because  all  that  seems  necessary 
for  crystallization  is  a  separation  of  particles,  and 
a   subsequent  retreat.    Whether  this  separation 
•be  effected  by  solution,  or  by  Jusion  (which  is 
only  another  name  for  solution) ;  and  whether 
the  retreating  body  be  an  aqueous  Jluid  or  the 
Jbdd  matter  of  heat ;  a  regularity  of  structure  may 
equally  become  the  result :  basaltic  forms  have 
been  recognised  in  the  bottom  of  a  furnace',  as 
well  as  upon  the  borders  of  a  lake*.    The  facts 
now  adduced  are  opposed,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Plutonian    theory  ;     because   they  prove    the 


(1)  A  tpecimen  exbibitin|f  a  basaltic  confipiratioo,  as  found  in  tlie 
bottom  of  an  iron  furnace,  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  aft 
SUekkohm. 

(S)  Witness  tbe  lakes  in  tbe  South  of  Sweden:  the  Lake  of 
Boitenna  in  Ita^r;  the  Lake  ot ^Gemiitartth  in  the  Ai^  Lmit 
&cfte. 
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crystallization  of  carbonated  lime  by  an  aqueous 
PROCESS :  but  they  affect  this  theory  only  as  a 
sj^stera  which  generalizes  too  much  from  partial 
appearances^  in  explaining  the  formation  of 
nuMral  bodies. 
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VOYAGE  TO  SYROS.  I4f 

AAalM^*Zo9ltet  Pr(wi<mlory  '^D(mbi^  Siory  of  Mi-> 
nenra's  Statue  -*-  Arrival  at  the  VinBea^^jipproech  to 
Athens. 


From  the   quarries    of    Marpessus    we  de-    chap. 
•'  •  III. 

scended  again  to  Pareckia:  and  the  next  day,  ^  .  ,'  -  f 

the  wind  being  favourable,  although  somewhat 
boisterous,  we  embarked,  and  set  sail  for  S  yros,  Voy«ge  ta 
now  called  Syra.  Our  Captain  would  have 
steered  for  Delos  :  but  this  island,  since  the  visit 
paid  to  it  by  the  Russians,  has  been  stripped  of 
all  its  valuable  antiquities ;  besides  this,  the  gale 
we  had  encountered  between  Patmos  and  Naxos 
had.  somewhat  intimidated  us;  and  as  our  crazy 
old  cdiqw  was  not  sea-worthy,  we  resolved  to 
run  for  the  most  western  port  in  our  course 
towards  the  Sirms  Saronicus,  now  called  the  Gulph 
of  Engia,  from  a  modern  name  of  the  Island  of 
£gina.  We  saw  the  Delian  Isles,  as  we  passed 
with  a  rapidity  known  only  to  the  swallows^  of 
the  j^rchipelago,  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Syra 
in  the  morning  of  October  the  twenty-second. 
Our  faithful  Greek  servant,  who  had  travelled 
with  us  as  our  interpreter  ever  since  we  left 


t^tmmmmmm 


(1)  Tbii  Is  ooe  of  tbe  names  fiven  to  tbe  boaU  uted  for  Mvigatuic 

L2 
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Peiersbtirgf  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  a 
small  chapel  constructed  upon  a  rock  in  the 
port,  which  he  had  himself  assisted  in  building 
some  years  before.  He  described  it  as  tho 
voiive  oflFering  of  a  party  of  young  Greeks  to 
their  patron  Saint :  but  his  feelings  experienced 
a  severer  trial  when  we  landed;  for  in  the 
person  of  an  old  man,  established  as  a  wine- 
seller  upon  the  quay,  he  recognised  his  own 
father,  of  whose  fortunes  and  situation  he  had 
long  been  ignorant.  The  islanders  bore  a  part 
in  the  joy  of  this  meeting;  and  their  national 
hospitality  was,  in  consequence,  redoubled. 
All  the  young  people  came  to  express  their 
congratulations,  and  a  party  began  the  RomSca\ 
AnJUmio  hastened  again  on  board  for  his  b(Jalaika\ 
and»  joining  the  festive  throng,  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  singing  and  dancing  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  night    Towards  evening,  we 


.  (1)  The  Ramdea,  tha  nost  po|rakr  of  all  the  daacct  of  the  JMrm 
flretkt,  is  faithfully  and  beautifully  represented  Itt  the  y^ffoge 
Piiioretque  de  la  Grhx  of  Count  De  Ckoiteui  G^t^Ur^  from  a  drawing 
hy  J,  B,  ffilair,  engraved  by  MurtinL  Sec  Plate  Hudng  p.  68.  twf.  I. 
of  that  work,  Paris,  1783.  "The  passion  of  the  Gretkt  for  daneinf  ,** 
(says  Mons.  De  Gvyt,  vbI,  I.  j*.  808.  Lmtd.  1781,)  "  is  eooMBOB  to  both 
sexes;  who  neg^lect  every  other  consideration,  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  indul^in^  that  passion." 

(2)  The  aatient  guitar  of  Sc^ikm  and  Taktmry.  SetPuri  I.  ^ihst^ 
Travels,  Plate  facing  p.  244.  StemdfdU.QmtrH.  Bfxh9wm^\%\\\ 
exhibiting  its  use  among^  the  Caimisck  tribes. 

6 
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saw  hitn  in  tibe  midst  of  a  very  numdrous  cholr^    oh af. 
inciting  ns  to  taste  of  the  wine  witk  which  fak 
ikther  was  making  libations  to  all  comers. 

The  town  of  Syra  is  built  upon  the  summit  of  4^* 

a  lofty  hill,  so  remarkable  for  its  conical  fonri 

that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  sugar-loaf 

covered  with  houses.    At  the  base  of  this  cone 

is  the  quay,  where  there  are  several  warc-^ 

houses  for  supplying  vessels  with  the  produce 

of  the  island,  which  is  principally  wine.    There 

are  some  ruins  near  the  port ;  and  many  antient 

marbles  are  said  to  remain  buried  behind  the 

magazines^    We  met  the  English  Consul  soon 

after  we  landed,  and  accompanied  him  to  \)ii 

house  in  the  town;   where  we  were  regaled 

witSi  an  excellent  conserve,  highly  esteemed  by 

the  GreeiU,  made  of  the  apples  (as  they  are 

called)  of  a  species  of  Seige^  the  Salvia  pomifera  t 

these  apples  are  produced  in  the  same  manner 

ts  galls  upon  the  oak,  and  they  are  owing  to 

punctures  made  by  a  species  of  Cynips  in  the 

branches  of  the  plant.  The  common  Sage  of  the 
Island  of  Crete  has  the  same  excrescences; 
which  are  there  carried  to  mwket  under  the 
name  of  Sage^pples^.    This  conserve  is  said  to 

(I    Tmam^.  Voy.  du  Luf.  torn.  L  p.  93.    Xfm,  1717. 
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CHAP,  possess  the  healing  and  salutary  quality  otSage 
V  ^  _■  in  general:  we  perceived  in  it  an  agreeable 
astringent,  and  somewhat  bitter  flavour ;  but  as 
almost  any  vegetable  may  be  used  for  con- 
servesi  and  the  savour  is  often  owing  to  other 
ingredients,  very  little  of  this  taste  might  be 
owing  to  the  Sage.  The  plant  itself  thrives 
abundantly  upon  this  island,  growing  to  the 
size  of  a  small  shrub,  Sage  leaves  are  collected 
annually  by  the  Greeks,  and  dried,  to  be  used 
medicinally,  as  an  infusion :  they  are  very  par? 
ticular  in  the  time  and  manner  of  collecting 
these  leaves ;  they  are  gathered  on  the  first  of 
May,  before  sun-rise.  The  flavour  and  smell 
of  the  Grecian  Sage  is  much  more  powerful  than 
in  the^  ScUvia  officinalis,  so  common  in  the  English 
gardens.  We  sometimes  drank  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  instead  of  tea :  it  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  perhaps 
may  be  useful  in  those  dangerous  obstructions 
to  which  perspiration  is  liable  in  an  Eastern 
climate;  but  it  produces  languor,  and  even 
faintness,  if  it  be  used  to  excess*    In  mentioning 

**•«»<*  the  plants  of  Syra,  there  is  one  of  ao  much 
beauty  and  rarity,  that  it  ought  not  to  pass 
without  especial  notice :  it  is  called  the  Tree 
Pink,  DiANTHUs  AitBOREus,  and  pre-eminently 
merits  its  lofty  name  of  AlOI  ANeox,    It  grows 
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also  in  Seriphos:  but  3yra  is  the  only  phce^  chap; 
in  all  Greece  Mrhence  we  were  able  to  obtain 
apecimeas ;  and  we  did  not  find  these  ourselves 
upon  the  island  \  Perhaps  the  season  was  too 
&r  advanced  to  observe  this,  beautiful  ornament 
of  the  Grecian  Isles;  for  we  were  unable  to  find 
many  other  rarities  which  have  been  described 
as  natives  of  Syra,  although  we  remained  two 
days  ia  search  of  them,  particularly  the  plant 
which  produces  the  Persian  Manaa,  mentioned 
by  Towmefori^y  Hedytarum  Alhagi.  The  /)wm- 
tkus  arboreuSf  both  in  Syra  and  in  Seriphos^ ^ 
sprouts  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  most  rugged 
wd  otherwise  barren  rocks.  It  was  raised 
firom  seed  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris,  in  the 
time  of  Toumefort;  "  where,"  says  this  author*, 
^*  it  has  sustained  no  change  by  its  altered 
situation,  but  maintains  the  honours  of  Greece 


(1)  We  were  indebted  for  them  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dodwell^ 
wbo  ▼kited  Sgra^  io  company  with  Sir  Ff^OHam  G§iL  The  former  hat 
■ince  difttin^ished  himself  by  his  indefatigable  researches  in  Greece f 
particularly  by  the  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  antient  sepul- 
chres of  the  country. 

(8)  TkmmefeHp  Foyoge  du  Levant,  tern,  II.  p,  4.  Zy«i,  1717.  It 
is  the  jiihagi  Mmurerum  of  Rauwolf,  Sir  Gem-ge  feeler  found  it  in 
TcMof.  Manna  is  found  on  this  plant,  in  Menpolamiaf  and  in  other 
Jtetens  coiutries.  {See  RuneTi  Jleppo,)  It  frowt  plentifully  neat 
Tmtrii, 

(3)  Tmamef.  ibid.,  torn.  I.  p.  219* 
(4j  ibid.  . 
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CHAP,   amidst  an  infinite  number  of  rare  plants  firom 
-,  r,^  *  '  the  same  country."    No  traveller  has  yet  added 

this  very  uncommon  species  of  Dimnthui  to  the 

botanic  gardens  of  our  island. 

There  is  no  other  town  or  village  upon  the 
island  excepting  this,  which  so  singularly  coven 
the  sugar-loaf  hill  above  the  quay;  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  four 
thousand,  almost  all  of  whom  profess  the  CathaSe 
lUnudnB  religion :  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  Archipeieiga 
cmsJL  where  the  traveller  will  find  the  antient  custome 
of  Greece  more  purely  preserved.  Syros  waft 
the  original  name  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the 
island.  Some  traces  of  its  ruins  still  exist  near 
the  port.  The  modem  town  of  Syra  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  AcropoUg.  The 
island  has  always  been  renowned  for  the  advaii* 
tages  it  enjoys,  in  the  excellence  of  its  port,  in 
its  salubrity,  and  its  fertility.  It  is  on  this 
account  extolled  by  Homer  \  It  produces  wine^ 
Jigs^  cotton^  barley y  and  also  wheats  although  not  so 
plentifully  as  barley.  We  saw  an  abundance  of 
poultry,  and  a  very  fine  breed  of  pigs ;  but  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  as  dirty  and  as  narrow 
as  they  probably  were  in  the  days  of  Homer.    If 

■■I  ■  ■  ■  ■■■!  ■ 

m 

(l)  Eyfi§r§i,  tSfuikH,  $htirXaitiiSt  wOJ^ifH.     Od^u*0>  v,  105. 
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the  a&tiMit  Persians  have  been  characteristically 
deicribed  as  the  worshippers  oT/Sre,  the  inhabi* 
taats  of  Syra,  both  antient  and  modem,  may  be 
CQCUddered  as  the  worshippers  of  water.    T^e 
old  fountain^  at  which  the  nymphs  of  tbe  island 
assembled  in  the  earliest  ages,  exists  in  its  ori- 
ginal  state;  the  same  rendezvous  as  it  was 
foimerly,  whether  of  love  and  gallantry,  or  of 
gOBfiiping  and  tale-telling.     It  is  near  to   the 
UywUy  ttid  the  most  limped  water  gushes  con- 
tinually from  the  solid  rock.    It  is  regarded  by 
^  inhabitants  with  a  degree  of  religious  vene- 
latioA ;  and  they  preserve  a  tradition  that  the 
j^grims  of  old  time,  in  their  way  to  Delasj 
resorted  hither  for  purification.    We  visited  the 
spot  in  search  of  an  Inscription  mentioned  by 
Twamefini\  but  we  could  not  find  it :  we  saw, 
however*  a  pleasing  procession,  formed  by  the 
young  women  of  the  island,  coming  with  songs, 
and  carrying  their  pitchers  of  water  on  their 
heads,  from  this  fountain.    Here  they  are  met 
by  their  lovers,  who  relieve  them  from  their 
burdens^  and  bear  a  part  in  the  general  chorus. 
It  is  also  the  scene  of  their  dances,  and  there- 
fore the  finvourite  rendezvous  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.    The  Eleusinian  women  practised  a 

(9)  Tmarmi^.  Voy.  da  Ln.  torn.  II.  p.  4.    Z^m,  1717. 
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dance  about  a  well  which  was  called  CalHchorus, 
and  their  dance  was  also  accompanied  by  song^ 
in  honour  of  Ceres.    These  **  Songs  of  the  Well  ^ 
are  still  sung  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  aft 
in  Syr  A.     De  Guys  mentions  them.     He  says 
tiiat  he  has  seen  the  young  women  in  Princes 
Island^  assembled  in  the  evening  at  a  public 
we//,  suddenly  strike  up  a  dance,  while  others 
sung  in  concert  to  them^    The  Antient  Poets 
composed  verses    which  were    sung   by  the 
l^eople  while  they  drew  the  water,  and  were 
expressly  denominated   "  Songs  of  the   JVeUr 
Aristotle,  as  cited  by  fFinkelmann^  says  the 
public    wells    serve   as   so    many  cements  to 
society,  uniting  the  people  in  bands  of  friend- 
ship by  the  social  intercourse  of  dancing  so 
frequently  together  around  them*.    This  may 
serve  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  variety  of 
beautiful  lamps,  pitchers,  and  other  vessels  of 
terra  coUOy  which  have  been  found  at  the  bottom 
of  wells  in  different  parts  of  Greece ;  as  well  as 
to  direct  the  attention  of  travellers  towards  the 
cleansing  of  dry  wells,  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
curing those  valuable  antiquities.    Among  other 
antient  customs  still  existing  in  Syra,  the  cere- 


(I)  Letters  on  Greece,  vol.  L  p.S80.    Laiul.  1781. 
(S)  Ibid. 
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monies  of  the  vintage  are  particularly  conspi-  chap. 
cuous.  Before  sun-rise,  a  number  of  young 
women  are  seen  coming  towards  the  town, 
covered  with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
vine;  when  they  are  met  or  accompanied  by 
their  lovers,  singing  loud  songs,  and  joining  in 
a  circular  dance.  This  is  evidently  the  orbicular 
choir*  who  sting  the  Dithyrambi,  and  danced  that 
species  of  song  in  praise  of  Bacchus.  Thus  do 
the  present  inhabitants  of  these  islands  exhibit 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  manners  and  cus^^ 
toms  of  their  progenitors:  the  ceremonies  t)f 
Antient  Greece  have  not  been  swept  away  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  country:  even  the  represent 
tations  of  the  theatre,  the  favourite  exhibitions 
of  the  jiiiic  drama,  are  yet  beheld,  as  they 
existed  among  the  people  before  they  were 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  common  life  to 
become  the  ornaments  of  the  Grecian  stage. 

Some  very  fine  gems  and  medals  were  shewn  Om» 
to  US  by  a  native  of  Syra :  but  the  pnce  he 
demanded  for  them  exceeded  all  moderation. 
One  of  the  gems  was  of  high  antiquity.    It  was 
an  intaglio  of  red  jasper;  the  subject,  Pegasus, 


'.  (8)  ^ymSmkm  xk^     ^  ^  ^'^^  toL  I.  p.  818;  and  tiie  authora 
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CHAP,  with  wings  inflected  towards  the  head,  in  the 
most  antient  style  of  the  art ;  a  boar  was  also 
introduced,  with  the  singular  representation  as 
as  of  a  battering  ram  projecting  from  its  breast 
Among  the  medals  there  were  two  of  silver,  in 
good  preservation.  The  first  was  of  Chios :  it  ex-^ 
hibited,^in  front,  9l  winged  sphinx;  and  for  reverse, 
the  dicta,  with  this  legend,  APrEIOZ'XIOZ. 
The  other  was  very  «nall,  but  of  extraordinary 
beauty ;  probably  it  was  of  Clazamerut  m  Ionian, 
and  possiUy  of  Citium  in  Cyprus  ^  The  head  of 
a  youthful  Deity  appeared  in  front,  in  very  high 
relief;  and  the  reverse,  equally  prominent, 
ejidbited  the  image  of  a  ram  couched.  Anrai^ 
all  the  subjects  represented  iqpon  Grecian 
medals^  nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  figure  of 
this  very  ccxnmcm  quadruped.  Almost  every 
other  sacred  aninud  may  be  observed :  but  the 
sheePf  so  often  the  object  of  sacrifice,  not  only 
seldom  occurs,  but  when  it  has  been  found 
upon  an  antient  medal,  it  is  always  upon  one  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  destitute  of  any  legend, 
and  which  generally  classes,  in  numismatie  col- 
lections, among  corns  of  uncertain  or  of  un- 
known origin.  The  cause  of  this  has  not  been 
explained. 

(I)  See  tlw  flgHfiU  toCbap.  H.  Vol,  IV.  of  thoChro.  dUtioB^T  these 
Travel*. 
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The  mhtenU^  of  Syra  are  raOier  remarkable^  chap. 
considering  the  fireTalence  of  kmenane  among  ^  '  - 
the  Grecian  IsLts.  Wp  lioand  fragments  of  green 
sieaiiiei  and  sckisiuu  eontaihing  garnet.  The  mer- 
cory  ia  FiakrenheiiH  thermometer  stood  at  75^ 
at  noon,  on  the  first  day  after  our  arrival,  and  at 
78^  upon  the  second;  which  is  the  average 
tenqKiratare  of  the  city  of  Naples^  during  the 
summer  months,  situate  above  three  degrees 
nearer  to  the  pole :  and  as  the  climates  both  of 
liafy,  and  Greece  are  very  regular,  this  autumnal 
temperature  in  Svra  is  about  commensuiate  to  s^^  ^ 

ttM  Isbiid. 

the  difference  of  latitude.  There  is  not  a  Twrh  to 
be  found  upon  the  island :  \\b  inhabitants  are  all 
Greeks;  and  as  they  profess  the  Catholic  reli^ 
gion,  it  might  have  afforded  a  comfortable 
asyhim  for .  many  of  those  expatriated  French* 
then  who  were  driven  by  the  calamities  of  their 
country  all  over  liie  Levant ;  some  of  whom  we  had 
seen  in  places  of  residence  less  suited  to  their 
circumstances,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to 
inconveniences  which  they  would  not  have 
encountered  in  this  healthy  and  wealthy  island. 

Saturday  f    October   the   twenty-faurthy  a   light  Voyage  to 
wmd  tempted  us  to  weigh  anchor  at  three  a.m. 
intending  to   sail  for  Ceos,  now  called  Zia^ 
After  we  left  the  port,  we  were  becalmed :  but  - 
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^HAP.  about  eight,  we  fouDd  ourselves  to  be^near  to 
the  Island  of  T£no8;  and  at  nine,  the  wind 
coming  aft,  we  bore  away  for  Gtarus,  now 
called  Jura.  After  we  had  doubled  the  northern 
point  of  Syra,  we  saw  the  Promontory  of 
EuBocA^  called  Carpharie;  also  Andros,  Juray 
and  Zia.  Jura  is  only  twelve  geographical 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Syra;  it  is  now 
almost  uninhabited;  but  we  were  curious  to 
visit  a  spot  alluded  to  by  Juuenal^  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  Raman  criminals:  and  soon 
afterwards  we  landed.  The  Master  of  our 
caique  wished  to  sail  between  some  rocks  into 
the  harbour;  and  for  this  purpose  desired  us  to 
ascend  the  heights,  and  point  out  a  passage  for 
the  vessel.  When  we  had  done  this,  we  clearly 
discerned  the  rocks  below  the  sur£ftce,  and 
were  much  amazed  at  the  very  great  depth  in 
the  water  which  our  situation  enabled  us  to 
view.  Being  within  hearing  of  the  crew,  we 
called  to  them,  and  gave  them  instructions  how 
to  steer ;  by  which  means  the  ccaque  was  con- 
ducted through  a  gorge  where  none  but  Greek 
sailors  would  think  of  venturing.  While  we 
were  in  this  situation,  looking  down  upon  tiie 
vessel  and  the  harbour,  there  came  suddenly 


(l)  *'  Attde  aliqaid  brevibiu  GjfwrU  et  carcere  di^um."    i/irr.  5(tf. 


Hydrioiib 
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round  the  northern  point  of  the  island  a  long 
narrow  open  boat^  like  a  dart,  filled  with  mari* 
ners,  believed  by  our  sailors  to  be  Hydriats^  to 
the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  all  plying  their 
oars ;  who  presently  landed,  removed  from  the 
rocks  some  spars  which  they  had  previously 
left  there,  and,  pushing  out  again  to  sea,  disap* 
peared  with  the  same  surprising  velocity  with 
which  they  had  arrived.    We  saw  their  little 
bean-cod,  as  it  were  instantaneously,  reduced 
to  a  speck  upon  the  waves :  and  while  we  were 
admiring  the  dauntless  intrepidity  with  which 
these  men,  in  a  bark  that  could  be  compared 
only  to  a  long  canoe,  ventured  to  cross  such  a 
dangerous  sea,  our  Captain  arrived ;  who  said 
we  might  thank  our  good  stars  that  they  did 
not  plunder  our  vessel  of  every  thing  she  con- 
taitied.    He  added,  that  there  was  not  a  part  of 
the  Archipelago  which  the  Hydriots  would  not 
traverse  in  such  a  boat,  venturing  in  all  wea« 
ther,  and  braving  the  most  tempestuous  seas : 
and  the  only  reason  he  could  give  for  their  not 
having  attacked  our  caique  was,  that  he  believed 
they  did  not  see  it ;  for  it  had  not  cleared  the 
passage  of  the  rocks  before  they  left  the  bar*- 
hour.    We  remained  in  the  Bay  of  Jura  during 
the  rest  of  this  day,  and  the  following  night 
The   few    inhabitants   of  this   desolate   spot. 
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CHAP,   believing  us   to  be   pirates,    were  afraid   Hd 
-  approach ;    so  that  although  we   saw  a  few 

traces,  as  of  humaa  beings,  upon  the  island,  not 
one  of  them  appeared.  We  collected  a  few 
plants  and  minerals.  The  mountain  around  the 
bay,,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  extends 
in  the  same  lii^  of  direction  as  Syra,  consists  of 
schistuSf  containing  masses  of  quartz^  exhibitiiig 
a  beautiful  contrast  of  colour.  We  found  some 
quartz  crystallized,  and  also  crystals  oi  carbo^ 
"^^^   noted  lime.     Toumefort   describes  Jura  as  the 

condition  ^ 

cfjura.  most  barrcu  and  disagreeable  spot  in  the  ^nU-^ 
pelagOf  and  says  its  plants  are  all  of  thrm 
common.  It  is  not  more  than  four  leagues  m 
circumference.  In  the  time  of  SirabOf  and 
indeed  in  all  ages,  its  poTerty  and  wretched- 
ness were  proverbial;  and,  while  a  less  oon^ 
teraned  spot  hardly  obtains  from  that  author 
any  other  notice  than  the  introduction  of  its 
name,  Gyarus,  from  the  supremacy  of  its 
indigence,  occupies  a  more  considerable  portioa 
of  his  regards  A  metm  and  miserable  village, 
inhabited  solely  by  fishermen,  was  the  only  set- 
tlement at  that  time  upon  its  barren  rocks .  he 
mentions  their  embassy  to  Augustus,  who  was 
at  Corinth,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  praying  a 


*<  '  ■    1^  1. 


(I)  Vid.  Slreh,  Geo;.  tib.z.  p.  708.    Oxmu  ia07. 
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diminution  of  their  annual  tribute,  which  they  chap. 
were  unable  to  pay ;  and  he  cites  the  antient  ^  -^-  ' 
poet  j^ratus,  to  shew  how  long  the  poverty  of 
the  island  had  been,  its  only  distinction ^ 
Thurnefort  has  countenanced  the  story  related 
by  P/my'  of  the  expulsion,  of  its  inhabitanjks  by 
rais^  or  by ^^e/c^mece;  affirming  that  he  $aw  ^otne 
large  animals  of  this  kind,  which  were  probably 
of  the  antient  race*.  Instead  of  the  ^Id-mice, 
we  saw  plenty  of  shi^ep  and  gtKUs  belonging  to 
the  people  of  Syra;  yet  the  existence  of  the 
animals  mentioned  by  Plini/  is  attested  by  many 
authors^  some  of  whom  pretend  that,  driven 
by  hunger,  the  mice  have  been  constrained  to 
.gnaw  the  iron  ore  taken  Jrom  the  mines  ^;  a  most 


(8)  '*  AibXm  si  rag  t^t^uti  aJvrm  ««}  'A^rt  U  vtltt  nava  Xiwot , 

'' PanpertaUoi  eorum  etiam  Aratus  sic  innuit  in  minutis  : 

Te  LatoDa  tenet,  puto,  ferrea  nunc  Pholeg^ndrus, 
Aut  Gyaron  nihilo  meliorein  fortd  subisti." 

Strahon.  Ceog,  Ub,  x.  p.  70S.     Oxon.  1807. 

(3)  Vid.  PHh.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  S9.  De  avilat.  ei  Geni.  h 
wimrftf  mUmaUbuM  delete,  **  Ex  Gyaro  Cydadam  insulA  incolas  k 
nuribus  fugatos,"  &c. 

(4)  '*  Nous  n'y  vimes  que  de  gros  mulcts,  peut-^tre  de  la  race  de 
ceox  qui  obli^erent  les  habitans  de  Tisle  de  I'abaodoner,  comme  PUne 
le  rapporte."     Toumef.  P'oy.  dm  Lev.  torn.  II.  p,  30.    Ljfon,  nil* 

(5)  See  tbe  Authors  as  cited  by  Toumrfort:  Aniigon*  Carist. 
NoTTfU,  Mirab.  cap,  12.    Arist,  Kb.  de  Afirab,  Ausc      JElian.  Hut. 

t.  Hb.  V.  cap.  14.    Steph.  Byzant.  bfc. 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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CHAP,  improbable  story :  but  we  perhaps  learn  from  it 
s,  m^^  Mff  the  reason  why  exiles  were  sent  hither  by  the 
Romans;  the  labour  of  mining  having  been 
antiently,  as  it  is  now  in  many  countries,  a 
punishment  allotted  to  state  criminals:  how- 
ever, we  perceived  no  traces  either  of  the  mine- 
ral thus  alluded  to,  or  of  the  works  carried  on 
for  its  excavation. 

Voyage  to  ^^  i^ft  j^^^  foj  ^f  A,  October  the  twenty-fiJlK 
the  weather  being  calm.  As  we  drew  near  to 
Zi  A,  there  sprung  a  fresh  breeze,  and  our  sailors 
endeavoured  to  steer  the  caique  into  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  harbour  of  the  island,  at  its 
northern  extremity.  Fortunately,  we  had  a 
^mall  compass,  and  a  copy  of  Toumefort's 
travels,  the  accuracy  of  whose  maps  we  had 
before  proved;  and,  finding  that  neither  our 
Captain  nor  any  one  of  the  Casiot  crew  knew  any 
thing  of  the  coast,  the  author  undertook  to 
pilot  the  vessel  into  a  harbour  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  actually  by  the  aid  of  charts 
which  have  neither  soundings  nor  bearings'. 
As  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  northern  point  of 
the  island,  the  wind  freshened  apace;  but  it 
came  entirely  aft,  with  a  heai^  sea,  which  drove 


(0  See  Tmnrtuf.  Voy.  du  Lev.  torn.  II.  pp.  14,  21.    L^pm,'\7A7. 
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us  before  it  with  great  rapidity  down  the  chan-  ^^Jf  ^' 
nel  between  Zta  and  the  island  lying  off  Cape 
SuNiUM,  antieutly  called  Helena,  and  now 
Macronisi.  Presently,  the  mouth  of  the  port 
^which  is  on  the  western  side  of  Zia,  opposite  to 
Helena,  began  to  appear :  but  we  stood  on^  so 
as  to  clear  any  rocks  which  might  be  on  its 
northern  side,  and  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
entrance,  which  is  between  the  West-North^ 
Westy  and  Westi  and  then  we  luffed,  and  stood 
towards  it.  In  this  manner  we  entered  the 
port>  about  noon^  in  perfect  safety ;  and  found 
there  a  Ragicsan  ship  at  anchor.  It  is  a  very 
large  and  commodious  haven,  fit  for  ships  of 
any  burden,  and  even  for  the  largest  fleets.  It 
extends,  in  an  elliptical  form,  from  the  north 
towards  the  south:  the  best  anchorage  is  upon 
the  sotahem  side,  but  small  vessels  may  anchor 
anywhere.  The  great  article  of  commerce 
belonging  to  the  island,  now  exported  from  this 
harbour,  consists  of  the  acorns  of  the  Velani 
Oak^  Quercus  JEgilops,  used  for  dyeing.     A  kind 

_  . •%  _ . 

(8)  Towme/ort  describes  this  beautiful  species  of  oak  as  growing  to 
the  sixe  of  our  common  oak,  the  Quercus  Rohur,  We  never  observed 
the  Quercua  JEgUftpt  but  as  a  shrub ;  however,  the  accuracy  of  ^ch  a 
writer  at  Tourmtfort  is  by  no  means  to  be  disputed,  upon  a  point  tha^ 
lie  wai  to  peculiarly  qualified  to  determine.  The  Velani  acorns  which 
we  brought  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  alfhough  collected 
with  tlie  utmoct  care,  did  not  produce  a  single  plant. 

M  2 
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CHAP,  of  cloak  made  of  goat's  hair,  which  is  sold  ia 
*-  ^  '  _'  the  port,  is  said  by  Touniefort  to  be  manufistc- 
tured  in  Zia :  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  for 
those  cloaks  are  brought  to  Zia  from  the  Isle  of 
Jouruy  pronounced  Zoura,  near  Salonica.  There 
has  been  a  great  defalcation  in  the  sale  of  the 
Velani  acorns:  formerly  they  sold  for  forty 
pounds  sterling  the  quintal;  and  when  we  ar- 
rived, the  dealers  in  this  article  were  glad  to 
get  fifteen  pounds  sterling  for  the  same  quan- 
'  tity.     The  produce  of  the  island  in  these  acorns 

alone   amounts  annually  to    fifteen    thousand 
quintals. 

It  being  Sunday^  we  found  nobody  at   the 
quay,  and  therefore  set  off  for  the  town,  and 
the  only  one  upon  the  island ;  it  is  at  the  di- 
stance of  three  miles  from  the  harbour:   we 
passed  through  a  valley  towards  it,  and  after- 
wards ascended  to  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 
Carihaa,    It  is  built  upou  the  site  of  the  antient  Carth^ea^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  town  of  Syra^  but  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  and  upon  a  much  higher 
mountain ;  the  houses  being  erected  in  terraces 
one  above  another,  so  that  the  roofs  of  a  range 
of  dwellhigs  below  serve  as  a  street  to  another 
range  above.    Those  streets,  as  at  Syra^  are 
beyond  description  filthy.      Such    a    singular 

7 
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manner  of  building  gives  to  the  place  a  very    chaf. 
noveJ    and    extraordinary    appearance.      The  ^     , '    ■ 
citadel  is  upon  the  left,  to  a  person  entering  by 
the  narrow  pass  that  leads  to  the  town;  and 
here,  says  Toumefort\  sixty  Turks y  armed  only 
with  two  muskets,  defended  themselves  against 
the  whole  Fenetian  army.     The   ravages  com-  RaTage* 
mitted  by  the  Russians,  when  their  fleet  visited  by"the 
this  island  during  the   reign  of  Catherine   the  ^'"*""*^ 
Second,  were  even  yet  the   subject  of  conver- 
sation.    The    inhabitants    told    us   that    their 
houses  were  entirely  stripped  by  them.     The 
specious  promises  which  they  held  out  to  the 
people  of  Greece  are  now  seen  in  their  true  light 
by  that  people,  and  they  will  not  again  become 
the  dupes  of  any  Scythian  treaty.     Sonnini  says 
they  had  rendered  the  very  name  of  Liberty  so 
odious  at  Paros,  that  the  inhabitants  would  hear 
no  proposals  for  their   deliverance   from  the 
power  of  the  Turks ;  they  preferred  Turkish  des- 
potism to  Russian  emancipation.     ^^  Armed,"  says 
he%  "  in  appearance  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
to  the  Greeks  their  antient  liberty,   they  {the 
Russians)  became  their  scourge."    Surely  the 
examples  of  national  perfidy  they  have  afforded 


(I)  Voy.  du  Lev.  torn.  lU  p,  15. 

(S)  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  p.  454.    LmdASOl. 
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CHAP,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  Cabinets  of  Europe.  It 
was  not  the  property  of  the  natives  alone  which 
suffered  upon  this  occasion :  the  Russians  removed 
or  destroyed  the  most  valuable  antiquities; 
which  could  not  have  been  more  effectually  sacri-- 
ficed  if  they  had  perished,  with  the  plunder  of 
the  Parthenon^  among  the  rocks  of  Cythera\  The 
Fine  Arts,  which  always  deprecate  their  coming 
as  they  would  another  invasion  of  ^laric,  will 
remember  with  regret  the  days  they  passed  in 
the  j4rchipelago :  and  when  truth  prevails  over 
the  interests  of  political  intrigue  and  the  preju- 
dices of  party  zeal,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  author 
has  not  erred  who  thus  described  them*:  RVSSI 

INTER  CHRISTIANOS  BARBAPftTATOJ. 

The  male  population  of  Zia  amounts  to  three 
thousand  persons.  Each  house  pays  a  tax 
pf  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  piastres,  annually. 
We  called  upon  the  English  Consul,  who  pro- 
mised to  send  mules  for  us  to  the  marine,  if  we 
would  come  the  next  day  and  dine  with  him ; 
to  which  we  consented.     He  informed  us  of  a 


(l)  The  memorable  fate  which   attended  the  spoils  of  the  Bnest 
temple  Greece  ever  saw,  in  Cerlgo  Bay,  A.  D.  180S. 

(3)    Vid.  Johannis  Lomeieri  Lib.  de  fiibliotbecis,  cap.  xi.  p,  35^ 
I/Uraject,  1680. 
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cireumstance  before  alluded  to,  but  of  which    chap. 
we  had  never  till  then  heard ;   namely,  that  '  ^ 


the  famous  Oxford  Marble,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  found  in  Paros^  was,  in  reality, 
discovered   amon&:  the   Ruins  of  Ioulis,    in  RmMof 

lovus. 

the  Isle  of  Z&j,  at  four  hours  distance  from 
the  town ;  and  he  appealed  to  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, well  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
for  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Those  ruins  are  little 
known:  Toumefort  has  briefly  noticed  them; 
but  it  remains  for  some  future  traveller  to  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  a  city 
not  only  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  many 
celebrated  men%  of  Simonides*,  o(  Bacckylidcs, 
oi  Erasistrcam\  and  oi  jiriston^,  but  particularly 


(5)  *,E»   Xi  riff  *I#vXi^«f  Xt  n  ItfuntUu  9*  •  faXttriit,  Mt)  ^m»x/^xT^ 

wt^urttt  pXtei^m  *A^t0rm,  i  rm»,^w9hur«n  pimat  ^nkmrif    Slrab.  Geog. 
lib.  z.  p.  710.     Oxon.  1807. 

(4)  The  antient  name  of  Zia,  KEOX,  called  KIA  by  Ptolemy,  was 
sometimes  abbreviated,  and  vritten  K.01 ;  and,  owing  to  this  clrcum* 
stance*  the  country  of  the  Poet  Simomidks  has  sometimes  been  con* 
founded  with  that  of  Hippocratss.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  uses  the  word 
KOX  to  signify  KEOX,  in  speaking  of  the  city  loulis,  'l«iOJf  *ixtt  h  Xy. 
(Fid.  Steph.  ByzarU,  Geog,  X.  Bat,  1694.)  Among  the  Bomanty  it  was 
also  usual  to  abbreviate  Cios  by  writing  Cos.  Pliny  says  the  island  had 
been  called  Ceoi^  and  in  bis  time  Cea. 

(5)  The  famous  physician  who  discovered,  by  the  motion  of  th« 
pulse,  the  love  which  Antwehut  bad  conceived  for  his  mother-in-law, 
Siratome*,    He  was  the  grandsoo  of  AruMle, 

(6)  There  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name ;  the  first  mentioned 

by 
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entitled  to  a  careful  examination,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  discovery  there  made  of  this 
important  chronicle,  so  long  believed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  Paros.  A  place  which  has  been 
hitherto  little  regarded,  as  lying  remote  from 
common  observation,  where  the  soil  has  never 
been  turned,  nor  hardly  a  stone  removed  from 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  left  when  the  city 
was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  may  well 
repay  the  labour  and  the  expense  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  The  season  was  far  advanced  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  and  our  eagerness  to  get 
to  Athens  so  paramount  to  every  other  con- 
sideration, that  we  did  not  choose  to  delay  our 
voyage  thither,  by  making  a  visit  to  these  ruins ; 
which  we  have  ever  since  regretted.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  their  magnitude,  and 
the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  they  were 
held  by  Tournefort,  from  the  manner .  in  which 
he  introduces  his  account  of  them,  after  de- 
scribing the  remains  of  CartJuea^ :  and  with 
regard  to  the  valuable  chronicle  which  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  oiZia  maintain  to  have  been 


by  Sirabo  as  a  native  of  C£os,  was  a  PeriptUetic:  the  secood  was 
a  Siokt  and  a  native  of  Chios  :  they  have  been  confounded  together, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  'A^iVmw  KiT*;  for  X7«f. 

(l)  "  Pour  voir  quelqub  chosb  db  plus  supbrbb,  il  faut  prendrt 
la  route  du  sud  sud>est,"  &c.    J^.  dm  Lev,  Um.  II.  jp.  15. 
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found  at  Ioulis,  there  is   somethiDg  like  a&    chap. 

internal  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  remarkable  . 

records  preserved  upon  the  marble  itself;  not 

only  with  regard  to  Simanides  the  poet,  who  was 

a  native  of  the  city,  but  also  of  his  descendant 

Simanides  son  of  Leoprepis,   who  explained  at 

jSthens    the    principles    of    a    MF^jU.owxoy,    or 

scheme  for  artificial  memory,  of  which  he  was 

the  inventor.    The  antient  road  from  Ioulis  to 

CartJura,  the  finest  thing  of   the  kind,   says 

Taumefori  %  which  perhaps  can  be  found  in  all 

Greece,  yet  exists.     He  traced  it  for  three  miles 

in  extent,  flanking  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 

sustained  by  a  strong  wall,  of  which  the  coping 

consisted  of  inmiense  blocks  of  a  greyish  stone, 

haviag  the  property  of  splitting  like  the  slate. 

used  in  the  Grecian  Isles  for  covering  houses 

and  chapels.    The  remains  of  Ioulis  are  now 

called  nOAlI  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zia.    They 

cover  the  top  of  a  promontory,  to  the  south- 

south-east  of  the  present  town;   the  base  of 

which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  although  it  were  a 

league  distant  from  it  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

The  ruins  of  the  Acrqpolts  are  upon  the  point  of 

the   Cape;    and  somewhat   farther    from    the 

shore  the  temple  is  conspicuous,  in  the  magnifi- 


es) Voy.  dtt  Lev,  torn.  II.  p.  16.    Xjjfm,  1717. 
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CHAP,  cence  of  its  remains :  those  of  the  city  extend 
from  the  hill  quite  into  a  valley  ^hich  is 
watered  by  the  streams  of  a  fountain  whence 
louLis  received  its  name.  "  Never,"  observes 
the  author  now  cited  *,  "  have  I  seen  such 
masses  of  marble  employed  in  architecture,  as 
those  used  for  constructing  the  walls  of  this 
city ;  some  of  the  blocks  are  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  length."  The  British  Consul  told  us, 
that  the  head  of  the  fine  Torso  represented  in 
Toumejbrt's  travels  was  carried  away  by  an 
Englishman^  Strabo  relates,  that  there  were 
once  fouor  cities  upon  this  island,  Poeeessoy  Car^ 
th^Qy  Caressusy  and  loulis;  but  that  in  his  time 
the  inhabitants  o{  Poeeessa  had  settled  in  Car- 
thcpa,  and  those  of  Caressus  in  Ioulis.  He  has 
preserved  from  Menander  an  antient  and  memo- 
rable law  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island': 
*'  Let  him  who  cannot   lead  an  honour- 


(l)  Timmtfort  found  the  remaius  of  an  inscripiion  upon  a  broken 
marble  in  a  Greek  chapel  amonp  the  ruins,  containing  the  word 
lOTAlAA. 

(8)  *o  ftM  itmdfUfH  ^9  zmkSff  w  }^n  MMtSf*  Thus  rendered  by 
Xylander,  "  Qui  rum  poiesi  vivere  bekif  mm  9ImR  marittir:*'  perhaps 
alluding  to  an  antient  custom  in  ZIa>  of  putting  to  death  aged  and 
infirm  persons.  Tlie  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Sirabo  has  disputed  this 
interpretation ;  and  says  the  sense  sliould  be,  ''  Qui  nan  behi  vUam 
oftre  potest,  aon  mali  vUam  agai,'*  Vid.  Anuot.  in  Straban,  Geog. 
lib.  X.  p.  710.  Ojwn.  1807*  Not.  IS.— The  same  law  is  in  JEUan, 
lib,  iii.  cap.  37* 
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ABLE,    NOT    LEAH    A     DISHONOURABLE     LIFE." 

Ptolemy  mentions  three  cities,  instead  of  four; 
Caressusy  loulis,  and  Carlfuea^.  From  the  ruins  of 
the  last  of  these  has  originated  the  present  town 
of  Zia,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  island  :  those 
ruins  may  be  traced  in  the  valley,  the  whole 
way  from  the  harbour  to  the  citadel*.  The 
name  of  this  bity — ^written  KAP0AIA  by  Strabo 
and  by  Ptolemy,  and  consequently  Carthzea  by 
Latin  writers — appears  upon  its  medals,  KAPQA, 
which  is  probably  an  abbreviation.  We  were  Medals, 
fortunate  in  procuring  several :  but  they  were 
all  of  bronze ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  a  silver  medal  either  of  loulis  or  of  CartJuea. 
Those  of  the  latter  city  exhibited  in  front  a 
laurelled  bust;  and  for  reverse,  the  fore  quarters 
either  ofB^Jawn  or  of  a  dog;  in  some  instances 
with  B..bee  below,  and  a  semicircle  of  diverging 
rays  above  the  head  of  the  animal.  Their 
legends  were  either  K,  simply,  or  KAP©HA; 
but  in  no  instance  KAPSAIA.  The  bee  evidently 
refers  to  loulis,  of  which  city  this  was  the 
symbol;    as  appears  by  some  bronze  ipedalB 


(5)  KJm  nirtt  h  S  «Xii#  r^ug,  Ki^if##«r,  *lMX.)t,  Hm^iuieu    Ptolem.  Geog. 
lib.iiL  cap.  15.     Amst,  1618. 

(4)  TVicriK/brt  speaks  of  an  inscription  of  forty-one  Tines  in  tha 
|:ha|)el  of  5/.  Peier;  but  it  was  much  effaced,  and  almost  illegible, 
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CHAP,    in  the   French  Collection,    on  which    the   bee 
II  I. 

appears,   with   the  legend   lOYAI.     Possibly, 

therefore,  loulis  was  leagued  with  Cartfupa,  or 

had  become  tributary  to  it,  when  some  of  the 

medals  were  struck  which  we  brought  from  the 

island. 


Hospitality  An  amusing  adventure  befel  us  the  next  day, 
M(!dcln  i"^  o^r  search  for  medals.  We  have  before  had 
^^^^  occasion  to  allude  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
Greeks,  to  their  love  of  festivity,  and  to  the  sort 
of  sensation  excited  by  the  arrival  of  strangers 
among  them ;  but  perhaps  the  following  anec- 
dote may  exhibit  their  national  characteristics 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  has  been  hither- 
to done.  The  Consul  having  sent  his  mules  to 
the  harbour,  we  went  to  visit  him,  as  we  had 
promised  to  do,  and  despatched  messengers 
about  the  town  in  search  of  medals  and  gems. 
Towards  the  evening,  as  we  were  preparing  to 
take  leave  of  our  host,  a  little  girl  arrived ;  who 
said,  if  we  would  follow  her,  she  would  conduct 
us  to  a  house  where  several  antiquities  would  be 
offered  to  us  for  sale.  B.eing  conducted  to- 
wards the  spot,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  a 
young  lady,  very  splendidly  dressed,  who 
offered  to  us  some  medals,  and  said,  if  we  would 
accompany  her,  she  would  take  us  to  a  house 
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where  the  owner  kept  a  collection  of  such  rari-  ^?.^^- 
ties.  Presently  we  met  a  second  female,  nearly  v.  ,»■  ,» 
of  the  same  age,  and  similarly  habited ;  who 
addressed  the  first,  laughing,  and  then  literally 
seized  one  of  us  by  the  arm,  bidding  her  com- 
panion secure  the  other:  and  in  this  manner 
we  were  hurried  into  a  crowded  assembly, 
where  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  col- 
lected for  a  regular  ball.  The  dancing  instantly 
began ;  and  being  welcomed  with  loud  cheers 
into  the  midst  of  the  party,  there  was  no  alter- 
native  but  to  give  up  all  thoughts,  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  of  returning  to  our  caique^  and 
contribute  to  the  hilarity  of  those  by  whom  we 
had  been  thus  hospitably  inveigled.  Our  con- 
ductors proved  to  be  the  two  daughters  of  the 
'liioTgp^spou  who  thus  honourably  entertained, 
after  the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  two  private 
strangers,  whom  he  was  never  likely  to  see 
again,  and  from  whom  he  could  reap  no  possible 
advantage.  Every  species  of  Greek  dance  was  AntSem 
exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests;  '"*^**' 
from  the  bounding  M6ifoj(^ogog  or  hornpipe,  and 
the  Aij^ogog  or  rigadoon\  to  the  more  stately 
measures    of   the    orbicular    brawl  \    and    the 


(l)  SeeDe  (rt^*sL«tUn  on  Grttee,  vol.  I.  p.  149.    i>ii^<  1*81. 
(8)  See  p.  ISS  of  this  volume. 
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*^ threadle-my-needle'  of  the  modern  Romtka^. 
The  whole  night  passed  in  one  mterrupted 
scene  of  the  most  joyous  vivacity.  To  us  it 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  moving  picture  of  other 
times ;  for  in  the  dances  we  actually  beheld  the 
choirs  of  the  Antient  Greeksj  as  originally  they 
were  led  around  the  altars  of  Delos,  or  amidst 
the  rocks  of  Delphi,  or  by  the  waters  of  Helicon^ 
or  along  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas*.  When 
morning  dawned,  we  retired  ;  but  we  left  them 
still  dancing;  and  we  heard  their  reiterated 
songs  as  we  descended  through  the  vajley 
towards  the  shore. 


Froduce 
UZIa, 


The  fertility  of  Z'ia  has  been  mentioned  by 
antient  and  by  modem  authors^  and  it  was 
particularly  noticed  by  us  upon  the  spot*.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  best  cultivated  of  any  of  the 
Grecian  Isles.  In  our  way  to  and  from  the 
town,  we  found  among  the  rocks  some  very 
rare  plants ;    particularly  the  Ferbascum  Griecum 


(1)  See  p.  148,  Note(l),  of  this  volume. 

(3)        "  QualiB  in  Eurote  ripis,  aut  per  jug^  Cynthi 


Ezercet  Diana  choros."* 


(3) 


«< 


Vvrg.Mneid.  fii.i.  50^111.1635. 
£t  cultor,  nemorum  qui  pinguia  Cem 


Ter  centttm  nive}  tondent  dumeta  JuTenci." 

VWg.  Georgie.  fid.i,  ver.14.  SMm,  IfSS. 
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of  Toumefortf  which  here  flourishes  in  great  chap. 
perfection.  The  couon-plants  were  in  flower: 
the  island  produces  also  abundance  of  winey 
barley y  silk.  Jigs,  and  cattle.  The  old  road  from 
this  harbour  to  the  city  of  CartJuea  was  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  traces  of  it  are  stiU 
visible.  There  was  a  tradition  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  that  Zia,  or,  as  he  writes  it,  Cea^y  had 
been  separated  from  Eubcea  by  the  sea,  and  that 
a  considerable  part  of  it  towards  the  north  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  \  This  event 
might  possibly  occur  at  the  bursting  of  the 
Thracian  Bospkorus ;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  th^ 
antient  Greek  name  of  the  island,  Hrfdrussa% 
may  be  attributed,  rather  than  to  the  abundance 
or  excellence  of  its  water ;  as  the  same  name 
was  common  to  other  isles ;  for  example^  to 
Tenos,  which  may,  from  its  relative  situation  to 
Eubcea,  have  had  a  similar  origin.  The  moun- 
tains of  Zia  are  all  of  limestone ;  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  any  volcanic  operation.     The  mineral 


(4)  ''Quam  Dostri  quidam  dixere  Oam.'*    Plm.Hui.Nai,   lib.iv. 
tf.  18.  iam.  I.  p.^.    L.  Bat.  1635. 

(5)  *'  AtuIss  Ettbces,  quiogentU  longa  ttaditt,  Mi  quondam ;  mos 
qoatnor  fei^  partibus,  que  ad  Bceotiam  vergebanty  eodem  man  devo- 
ratis."    MM. 

(6)  Vid.  Pirn.  Hist.  Nat.  ubi  sapra. 
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mentioned  by  Toumefort^  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Craie  de  Briangan,''  a  variety  of  talc,  is  foond 
in  great  abundance  near  the  Monastery  of  St 
Marine,  or  Marinas,  distant  about  three  hours 
journey  from  the  town  of  Zta :  the  inhabitants 
make  no  use  of  it.  Lead  ore  is  also  found  near 
the  same  place.  From  hence  there  are  two 
ways  of  going  to  Athens :  the  first  is  by  landing 
at  a  port  near  Sunium,  which  is  called  DascaUi6; 
two  hours  from  which  place  is  a  village  called, 
from  the  abundance  of  its  Karob-trees,  KeraiSa, 
whence  the  distance  is  only  about  eight  or  ten 
hours,  by  land,  the  whole  way,  to  Athens :  the 
other  way  is  by  sea,  up  the  Guip^  of  Engia  to  the 
PiRiEEUs.  Our  Consul  had  recommended  the 
former  way,  as  the  easiest,  the  safest,  and  the 
best;  but  we  adopted  the  latter,  that  we  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  making  our  first  approach 
to  Athens  from  one  of  its  antient  harbours,  and 
of  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  gulph  exhibits. 

Departufe       We  hifcd  a  pilot  from  Zia,   for  the  Saronic 

for  Jthens*    ^^    ,   ,  ji/»»i-i 

Gulph ;  and  iett  the  harbour,  with  a  fair  wind, 
October  the  twenty-seventh,  soon  after  sun-rise. 


(1)  Voy.duLev.  tooi.II.  p. 31.    Ifon,  171T. 
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We  passed  Macronisi,  once  called  Helena,    ^!l^^* 
because  Helen  is  said  to  have  landed  here  after  v    ■»■  ■^ 
lier  expulsion  from  Troy*;  and  we  had  such  a 
glorious  prospect  of  this  island^    and  of  the 
temple  of  ilftnert;a  Sunias  standing  upon  theCape^ 
together  with  other  more  distant  objects,  that  we 
could  recollect  nothing  like  it:  such  a  contrast 
of  colours;  such  an  association  of  the  wonders 
of  Nature  and  of  Art;   such  perfection  of  grand 
and  beautiful  perspective,  as  no  expression  of 
perceptible  properties  can  convey  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  not  beheld  the  objects  them- 
selves.    Being  well  aware  of  the   transitory 
nature  of  impressions  made  upon  the  memory 
by  sights  of  this  kind,  the  author  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  this   scene  while  it  was  actually 
before  his  eyes :  but  how  poor  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  detailing  the  parts  of  a  view  in  a 
narrative,  which  ought  to  strike  as  a  whole 
upon  the  sense  I    He  may  tell,  indeed,  of  the 
dark  blue  sea  streaked  with  hues  of  deepest 
purple  —  of.  embrowning    shadows — of  lights 
effulgent  as  the  sun— -of  marble  pillars  beaming 
a  radiant  brightness  upon  lofty  precipices  whose 
sides  are  diversified  by  refreshing  verdure  and 


(S)  Sce/>aiiMiiia#,  lib.i.  c.36»^ 
VOL.  VI.  N 
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CHAP,  by  hoary  mosses,  and  by  gloomy  imd  «aked 
rocks;  or  by  brighter  surfaces,  refiectiag  the 
most  vivid  and  varied  tints,  orange,  red*  ani 
grey :  to  these  he  may  add  an  account  of  distant 
summits,  more  intensely  asured  than  the  clasr 
and  cloudless  sky — of  islands  dimly  seen 
through  silvery  mists  upon  the  wide  e]qpan8e  of 
water  shining,  towards  the  horizon,  as  it  were 
**  a  sea  of  glass :* — ^and  when  he  has  ejdiansted 
his  vocabulary,  of  every  colour  and  shape 
exhibited  by  the  face  of  Nature  or  by  the  works 
of  Art,  although  he  have  not  deviated  from  the 
truth  in  any  part  of  his  description,  how  little 
and  how  ineffectual  has  been  the  result  of  big 
undertaking  I 

As  we  passed  the  southern  point  of  Macremsi, 
and  drew  nearer  to  the  promontory,  the  temple 
upon  the  Cape  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan* 
tage  in  which  it  is  possible  now  to  view  it';  for 
it  seemed  to  be  entire,  its  deficiencies  bemg 
concealed  by  the  parts  which  yet  remain  mi- 
hijured.    When  we  had  doubled  the  southern 


(I)  There  is  a  very  tccunte  reprasenUtioii  of  Cape  Sumam  and  the 
Tmph^  MgMved  IfOfli  aDrawms  hy  Sir  fFUKtm  GtB,  m  the  edttioa 
«l  Faianur'i  Skipmreek  published  hj  the  Rer.  James  Siamer  Oarkg, 
LL.P.  brother  of  tha  antbor  of  IhaiaTflwilf. 
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pomt  of  the  Cape,  we  anchored  in  the  antient    chap. 

port  of  SutUum,  an  insignificant  bay,  lying  within  » _    ^ '   ^ 

the  gulph,  sheltered  by  the  promontory-     Here  *"**"'"• 

we  landed.    The  owners  of  a  small  boat  which 

we  observed  coasting,  believing  us  to  be  pirates, 

nn  their  vessel  aground,  and  abandoned  her  as 

soon  as  they  perceived  our  caique  coming  round 

tiie  Cape,  making  their  escape  up  the  rocks  near 

to  tlie  shore.     We  endeavoured,  by  signs,  to 

convince  them  of  our  peaceable  intentions ;  but 

they  betook  themselves  to  some  woods,  and 

appeared  no  more  while  we  remained  in  the  bay. 

Proceeding  towards  the  temple,  we  found  the 

rocks    covered    with    evergreens    and  bushy 

shrubs ;  among  which  we  noticed  the  Pistacia 

Leniiscus,  the  myrtle,  the  Velania  oak,  and  some 

dwarf  cedars.      We  also  found    some  rolled 

pieces  of  green  trap  or  basalt^  containing  a 

dendritic  crystallization ;  but  had  not  leisure  for 

a  due  examination  of  the  strata  on  which  this 

temple  stands;  our  sailors,  who  had  themselves     ^ 

been  mistaken  for  pirates,  being  very  impatient 

to  get  under  weigh,  through  fear  that  some  of 

^e  real  robbers  would  arrive,  who  make  the 

bay  of  Suniufn  their  lurking-place,  where  they 

lie-in-wait  for  vessels  going  in  or  out  of  the 

gnlph.    It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  pacify 

the  master  of  the  caique  during  the  time  we 

n2 
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CHAP,  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  temple.  This 
V  w  '^  beautiful  building  was  once  adorned  witk  the 
3w4^^  most  exquisite  sculptiire :  its  materials  were  of 
the  whitest  marble;  it  was  of  the  Doric  order; 
and  the  remains  of  it  are  sufficient  to  prove  that, 
when  it  was  entire,  it  exhibited  one  of  the  most 
highly-finished  specimens  of  jittic  architecture 
in  all  Greece.  Chandler*  believed  it  to  have 
been  *^  erected  in  the  same  happy  period  with 
the  great  Temple  of  Minerva,  called  the 
Parthenon,  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  or  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  it  having  like  proportions, 
though  far  inferior  in  magnitude/'  Besides  the 
temple,  there  was  also  a  Propj/ISum  of  the  Doric 
order  at  Sunium.  We  found  fifteen  columns  yet 
standing*.  The  surfaces  in  some  of  those  facing 

(1)  Travels  in  Grteee^  p.  8.     Oxf,  1776. 

(2)  The  SuHian  Temple  has  been  recently  visited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Henouardy  Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Smyrna.  This  ^ntleman 
has  communicated  the  following  notices  concerniDg  it,  in  a  Letter  to 
the  author: 

There  are  now  standing,  on  the  toutk-etul  side,     9  columns. 
On  the  morik  side  --......      3 

On  the  MoftA-weff  side    ......      3* 

Total    -    -    15 

*'  Length  of  the  Temple  from  n.  w.  to  s.s.    -    7S  feet 
Breadth        •.--..    ......45 

Height  of  columns  from  base  to  cornice      -    S3 

Distance  of  columi^  from  centre  to  centre  -      8 

Circumference^  at  two  feet  from  base    -    -       9 .  10^  inches." 

The 


«< 
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the  sea  were  much  decomposed.  Several  per-*  ^ni^' 
sons  hjwi  written  their  names  upon  the  marble;  ^  "V"^ 
and  eren  those  which  had  been  inscribed  witk 
pencils  remained,  with  their  dates,  as  fresh  as 
when  they  were  first  written.  We  read  the 
names  of  the  lamented  Tweddell,  and*  of  the 
Hon.  Captain  William  Paget.  The  last  of 
these,  a  gallant  naval  officer,  now  buried  at 
Gibraltar y  will  not  want  a  memorial  in  Greece: 


name  will  be  long  remembered,  for  the  Anecdote 
coolness,  the  intrepidity,  and  the  humanity,  officer. 
which  he  displayed  when  commander  of  the 
Romnet/,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  during,  his  memorable 
action  with  a  French  frigate,  La  Sibj/lle,  in  the 
harbour  of  Myconu  The  French  officer  was  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  one  with  whom  he  had 


The  nine  peDtleman  has  traDsnittcd  to  the  author  the  foUovIn^ 
bcMitifui  ij»8cription,  recently  discovered  in  Samw,  It  relates  to  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Tyrinna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 

"E^^Xf*  ^  *^t  '«f«  f^<«*^  it^t^nst 
Hit  ykf,  IfuS  ^ifairns,  XH**  ^f**^  *^  y*f  *^ 

Ei  t  h  ilmfAm  Stmt  ^Jiynt  «ftrwr*  mw  •Smt 
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c^^p.  lived  in  habita  of  friendship.  Captam  Pagu 
sent  a  boat  to  him,  saying  he  was  sorry  t^y 
had  met  under  such  circumstances,  but  that  he 
must  desire  him  to  surrender.  He  received  for 
answer^  that  the  Captain  of  La  Sibylle  well  knew 
Captain  Pagefs  force  \  and  that  he  would  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Frenchmiot 
fired  first,  aided  by  four  armed  vessels,  whidi 
were  stationed  so  as  to  rake  the  Romney. 
Captain  Paget  having  observed,  from  the  situa* 
tion  of  his  ship,  that  some  mischief  would  ensue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Myconi^  patiently  sustained 
this  powerful  attack  without  returning  a  single 
shot,  until,  by  getting  a  spring  upon  his  cable, 
he  had  brought  the  Romney  into  a  situation 
where  the  cannon  might  play  without  doing  any 
injury  ):o  the  town ;  then  he  gave  his  broadside, 
with  three  cheers  from  his  crew.  The  Frenchman 
returned  the  salute;  and  a  warm  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  Romney  was  ultimately  victorious. 
The  history  of  this  action  is  often  related  in  the 
Archipelago^  although  it  have  not  been  recorded 
in  England:  and  as  the  name  of  the  hero  appears 
inscribed  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  conspi- 
cuous pillars  of  Sunium,  the  ITHAAI  AIA^ANEIX, 
visible    from    afar,    may  stand    as  lasting  a 

^ _^___ 

(0  The  Romnij^  wm  thort  off  ber  compkncvt,  by  levtn^-five  mctt. 
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liioiitiBieot  of  kis  fame,  as  the  gloiioud  sepul-   chap. 
dire^  which  chance  assigned  to  the  memory  of 
Tii^£DB£LL»  when  it  canaed  him  to  be  buried  in 
the  Tempk  of  Thesem. 

Chandler  says  that  the  Tem[de  of  Minerva 
Simias  was  within  the  wall  of  the  old  town*. 
We  saw  no  remains  of  this  town;  but  we 
Were  induced  to  believe,  from  the  appearance 
of  some  rains  upon  an  opposite  hill,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  port,  that  these  were 
the  remains  of  Suniufk.  The  impatience  of 
our  mariners  prevented  onr  visiting  those 
linns,  although  they  have  been  hitherto  un* 
described.  They  seemed  to  be  too  near  to 
have  belonged  to  Laurium.  Among  the  remains 
of  the  temple  we  found  the  point  of  an  antient 
lance,  and  many  fragments  of  terra-coua  vessels, 
those  indestructible  and  infallible  testimonies  of 
places  resorted  to  by  the  jiniient  Greeks.  As 
soon  as  we  had  descended  to  the  ccaque,  our 
Captain  weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  the 
PiRjEECS,  now  called  Porto  lAone,  distant  forty- 
two  miles  from  the  Ciq>e ;  but  we  had  no  sooner 
entered    the    channel*    between    the    Island 


(S)  TrtT.  in  Gtegee,  p.  7-    Oirf,  1776.    See  also  ff^keM^s  JOuiUfy 
fato  Grmci,  Book  vi.  p.  448.    XmA  1683. 
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V 

CHAP*  Patrocleia  and  the  coast  of  MticOf ,  tbaa-w^i 
were  becalmed.  This  island  is  now.  caUed. 
by  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  modem 
names;  it  is  therefore  best  to  adhere  as  much  as- 
possible  to  original  appellations,  for  these  will 
be  found  frequently  preserved  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the^  country.  All  the  barbarous  nick-names, 
given  to  places  and  islands  in  Greece,  and  in- 
troduced into  modern  geography,  have  beei 
principally  owing  to  the  Italians.  Thus  Athens* 
received  the  strange  appellation  of  Settines, 
although  it 'never  lost  its  old  name  among  its: 
resident  citizens,  nor  ever  fell  into  the  state  oi 
desolation  and  desertion  which  has  been  falsely- 
ascribed  to  it.  The  little  Island  of  Patrocleia^ 
still  preserved  its  name  in  fVftelerB  time  * ;  but 
it  has  been  called  Gaitharonesi  (/isses'  Isle),  the. 
Island  of  Ehony,  Guidronisa,  Garderonis,  &c.;  and 
owing  to  all  these  names,  it  has  been  sometimes- 
multiplied,  and  laid  down  in  charts  as  a  cluster 
of  small  isles,  rather  than  as  one  island.  .  Some 
geographers  have  believed  this  island  to  be  the 
Belbina  of  Strabo\  from  the  manner  in  which  he 


(l)  fnelcr  writes  it  Pataoclba  ;    but  4*0s,  PathocliIU.     Getx 
9FkeUr*s  Joum.  into  Greece,  Book  vi.  p,  449.     Land.  1683.      Spon, 
Vojfage  de  Griee,  torn.  II.  p,  155.    h  laHa^,  1734. 

(8)  Sm  DeUtle*M  **  Grmne  AnHqum  TakiOa  Nmm/*  as  published  at 
Pane,  1746. 
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haii  comiected  the  BixC$f(t  pTjff'o'g  with  the  rampart  chap. 
cbnsrtriicted  by  Patroclus^;  but  in  a  former  part  ^  »1  / 
q£  his  *wdrk  he  is  more  explicit  ad  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Belbina^y  describing  its  situation  as  far-- 
ther  from  the  coast,  and  which  some  have 
believed  to  be  the  island  now  called  St.  George 
i' Arbor iy  as  it  is  named  in  a  chart  by  D'Anville\ 

The  pilot  whom  we  had  brought  from  Zia 
informed  us  that  ebony  still  grows  upon 
Patrocleia;  and  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
delay  caused  by  our  being  becalmed,  to  land  in 
search -of  it.  We  collected  many  rare  plants 
upon  this  otherwise  barren  spot;  but  could  not 
find  a  single  specimen  of  the  Ebenus,  ^  either 
Cretica  or  pinnata.  Our  sailors  also  landed ; 
and  they  caught  abundance  of  echinU  upon  which 


(3)  n^suTM  A  »«)  TtCrmf  rSf  riwM  BiA^Mt  »iir«f,  §v  r«X«r  M'nJu,  a«}  I 
nmr^UXsm  x^k^'     Strabnn,  Geog.   lib.  ix.  p.  57d.     Oxoit.  1807. 

(4)  Nflir/X«  ^  wt^Munu  irtXXk  /aiv  r^  rf  nnti^'   Bixfitm  2^  itfk  ri 
^Xmytf  Afmnivw^m.     Ibid.  lib.  viii.  p.  544.     Oxofi.  1807. 

(5)  See  D'y4runlle*n  Chart  of  the  jirchipelago,  published  at  Paris  in 
175<;.  The  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  Strdbo  believed  XiOtrntfa 
to  be  the  modem  name  of  Belbina.  '^Belbimt  nuno  Lavwta  dicitur." 
(fid.  Noi,  in  StraboH.  Geog.  /».544.  Oxon.  1807.)  This  is  the  island 
mentioned  by  Spon^  to  whose  work  the  Reader  may  be  referred  for  the' 
best,  indeed  the  only  accurate,  account  of  the  islands  in  the  Swrmtie 
Gn^k,  **  Entre  iE^na  et  Couloori,  il  y  a  une  ^Ute  isle  appell^ 
Laousa."  f^yof*  d9  Gr^,  faii  amx  Amies  1$76  si  I67G9  jpar  Jacob 
Spm,  torn,  II.  /».  156.  -  ^1  UsHaySt  1794. 
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CHAP,    iheyfed  lieartUy, bolb  on  this  and  tke  iicdiawiag 

■     ^  *  _-  day.     The  name  of  this  prickly  shett-fish,  if 

writtm  abbreviated  as  theypronomiced  it,  wo«ld 

be  ax^^^  instead  of  ij^fog.  The  thermometer, 
this  day  at  noon,  indicated  80^  of  Fahrenheit. 
We  were  unable  to  leave  our  station  olf 
Petirocleia  before  the  next  day;  and  being  afhud 
to  venture  upon  the  coast  ofjittica,  we  continued 
upon  the  island,  collecting  plants,  until  the 
evening,  and  admiring  the  glorious  prospect 
iiiMdi  in  exhibited  on  all  sides.  In  this  gulph,  between 
GvAft.  the  two  promontories  of  Sunium  and  ScylUeum, 
tiiere  are  not  less  than  twenty  islands ' ;  but  only 
three  of  them  are  inhabited,  Calaurea,  IEgiva, 
and  Salamis.  At  present,  we  shall  only  speak 
Cntamrfit.  of  the  first  of  these,  Calaurba,  because  tiie 
others  will  occur  in  the  order  of  our  route.  Its 
situation,,  with  regard  to  the  Scylkean  promontory, 
&  the  same  as  PatrocleIa  with  respect  to  the 
Sunian.  Gala  urea,  rarely  visited,  and  almost 
unknown,  is  the  island  to  which  Demosllienes  fled, 
when  he  sought  to  avoid  the  fiiry  of  jituipcuer; 
and  where  he  swallowed  poison,  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune:  and  although  it  have  been  disputed, 
whether  the  islands  sometimes  called  Poras  from 


rtMM*i« 


( I)  See  Sfm,  torn.  U.  p.  155.    h  fa  H<t^  IJM, 
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a  asiall  adjoining  peniasula^  be  the  same  with  the 
aotkiit  Cakurea,  an  inscription  disoovered  thero 
by  Chandler^  has  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the 
aobjecL  He  found,  among  the  ruins  of  the  city 
and  of  the  temple^  an  inscription^  upon  a  pedestal, 
amtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
of  King  Eumenes  '^  to  the  GodJ  and  to  the 

CaLAUREANS,     and    to    THB    other   GaEEKSi" 

The  monument  of  Demosthenes  remained  wiUuB 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  in  the  second  century*. 
This  island  is  eighteen  miles  m  circumference: 
it  is  now  inhabited  by  those  descendants  of  the 
antient  Macedonians  who  are  called  Amaouts^  or  JOanmnu 
Albanians;  a  people  of  whom  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  during  our  travels  in 
Greece,  and  who  have  been  much  calumniated, 
and  called  a  lawless  set  of  banditti,  and  as  being, 
with  regard  to  terra  ftrma,  what  the  Mainotes,  or 
Lacedtemonians,  are  upon* the  waves^.    We  are 


(S)  CkamdUr'B  Trmvdt  in  Or^ice,  p.  fl9.     Ox/,  1776. 

(3)  Tm  m^^ifiikut  )•  irritt  mmi  r»  Lnfutftfm  fun/U  Un,     Pausatu  lib,  iL 
e.  33.  p,  189.    IJpt.  1696. 

(4)  "  11  demeuroit  dans  ces  cabanes  de  ces  sortes  de  gens  que  let 
Tw^  ct  lesGrecs  coDBoistent  sous  le  noin  d'ArnautcSy  et  nous  autrct- 
spu»  ccluy  d'Jibtttwi.  lU  soot  eu  partie  originaires  de  la  frontiire 
oocidcotale  de  la  Mac^doiiie^  procfae  des  villes  d'Apolimeoa  et  da 
Sapoia  i  ct  en  partie  de  VEpire,  vers  let  montagnet  de  la  Chjwain* 
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CRAP,  not  80  well  acquainted  with  the  latter ;  but  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  also  have  been 
injuriously  treated  in  the  accounts  publiiAed'  of 
thera  from  the  hear-say  statements  of  the  TWib 
and  Greeks.  With  regard  to  the  Albaniansy  it 
was  often  our  good  fortune,  in  our  subsequent 
journeys,  to  prefer  a  night's  lodging  in  their 
cottages  to  the  less  cleanly  accommodation  of 
more  stately  dwellings :  and  this  brief  allusion  to 
them  has  been  now  made,  rather  by  anticipation, 
that  the  Reader,  finding  hereafter  an  account  of 
tiiem  very  different  from  the  notions  generally 
entertained  of  this  people,  may  not  be  induced 
to  attribute  to  first  impressions  a  description  of 
their  manners  which  has  been  the  result  of 
repeated  experience. 

The  next  morning,  we  hoisted  sail  as  the  sun 
was  rising  in  great  splendour  above  the  nloun- 
tains;  but  the  wind  blew  in  gusts^  and  we  made 
little  progress.  At  one  time,  it  came  with  such 
sudden    violence    down   the  side  of   a  high 


III  loot  naturellemeDt  braves,  determines,  et  iofiitismbles«  ^raiids 
Yoleurt,  et  jostement  dans  la  terre  fetme  deGrice  ce  que  les  Mapiottes 
sont  sur  raer."  Foffogt  d'JiXhm,  8^.  far  k  ST.  de  ia  GmBtim^,  /.88. 
^  Pan$,  1675. 
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mcmntam  upon  the  jittic  coast,  that  it  had  nearly  ^^,^?- 
iipset  the  catqne.  These  transitory  gales  are  -^  ■»■«  ^^ 
comitton  in  all  gulphs  surrounded  by  high  land, 
and  they  render  the  navigation  precarious  for 
small  vessiels*  The  mountain  to  the  eaH  of  us 
was  called,  by  our  sailors,  Eiimb&y  which  is  sumU. 
a  modem  name  for  Olympus;  and  the  latter 
appellation,  perhaps,  formerly  denoted  any  very 
lofty  eminence,  as  it  was  common  to  many 
celebrated  mountains;  to  one  in  Ptena,  the  seat 
oi  the  Grods;  to  another  in  Bithynia;  to  a  third 
in  Mysia;  a  fourth  in  Cyprus;  a  fifth  in  Crete;  a 
sixth  in  Elis;  and  a  seventh  in  Arcadia.  In  the 
course  of  this  day  we  found  that  we  were 
accompanied  by  a  few  small  vessels,  sailing  up 
the  gulph,  with  red  sails.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon^  being  off  Cape  VarU  and  upon 
the  look-out  towards  the  n.  n  .  e.  we  beheld,  with 
great  transports  of  joy,  the  first  sight  of  Athens;  Rnt  si^ 
its  lofty  edifices  catching  the  sun's  rays,  and 
rendering  the  buildings  in  the  Acropolis  visible 
to  us  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
reflected  light  gave  them  a  white  appearance. 
The  Parthenon  appeared,  first,  above  a  long 
chain  of  hills  in  the  front:  presently,  we  saw 
the  top  of  Mount  Anchesmus,  to  the  left  of  t|^ 
temple;  the  whole  being  backed  by  a  lofty 
mountainous  ridge,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
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WAP.   PAmNK.   AUtheib»p«rtoftlii»^fiM«e«M 

occupied  by  Cape  Fhri  and  the  G«ilph\     AWf^ 


or  Faryy  is  mentioned  by  Chandler;  but  in 
an  uncertain  manner,  that  it  is  impossible,  fms 
his  description,  to  make  out  its  antient  name*. 
It  may  have  been  so  called  from  tiie  Island 
Phaurdj  which  was  situate  before  one  of  the 
Capes  between  Phalerum  and  Stmiam;  and  there 
is  a  small  island  off  Cape  Fori.  According  to 
Chandler s  Fori  is  only  four  hours'  journey  from 
Athena  by  land,  which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
distance  mentioned  to  us  by  our  pilot  The 
famous  GroUo  of  the  Nymphs  is  only  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  distant  from  Varit  inland ;  it  is 
situate  in  a  part  of  Mount  Hymetttu,  which 
here,  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  forms  the 
ZotorVro.  promontory  once  called  Zoster;  and  this  may  be 
™**°'^'  the  same  now  called  Cape  Fart.  In  this  man- 
ner, then,  we  may  perhaps  settle  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  coast;  the  promontory  being 
Zoster^  and  the  island  Pkaura.  Zoster  wad  so 
^  called  because  it  was  said  Latona  had  loosed 
her  zone  there,  in  her  way  to  Delos,  whither  she 


(0  The  author  made  a  sketch  of  it  at  the  time,  which  has  been 
engraved  for  this  Work:  it  has  nothii«  toreconnead  it,  bat  the 
fidcUty  of  iu  oatline,  to  which  he  f>aid  aU  poesihle  atleiitioD.-*-See  ite 
yigmtiU  to  this  Chapter. 

W  Travi  m  Gneetp  pp.  147, 150«    Oatf:  I77«. 
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WMCQudtteted  hj  Mhierva.  Oa  the  shore  wat  ca|^^ 
Ml  «ttar.  A  ilbriii^  notiao  seems  to  have  heea  ^  'y*..^ 
iowded  iippn  a  pasmge  i&  Fau$ania$:  namely «  a^nu 
that  a  part  of  the  eok)a$al  statue  of  Mmerva  ia 
the  ukropoUB  of  Athem  was  visible  from  the 
Simian  PromorUory.  After  the  repeated  proofs 
which  have  occurred  of  late  years,  confirming 
the  truth  of  aatient  geographers  and  historians 
upon  many  points  before  doubted,  one  would 
not  hastily  ccmclnde  that  a  thing  positively 
asserted  is  untrue,  because  it  has  not  remained 
to  undergo  the  test  of  our  experience.  The 
distance  is  fi>rty*two  miles,  and  we  barely 
discerned  the  Parthenon  at  fifteen;  but  the 
representation  of  this  statue^  as  it  appears 
upon  an  antient  medal  of  Athem^,  proves  that  it 
was  much  higher  than  the  Parthenon;  and  there 
is  no  saying  what  the  efiecl  might  be,  of  light 
reflected  from  a  statue  of  polished  or  gilded 
brass  in  such  ap  atmoq>here,  even  at  the  extraor^ 
dinary  distance  from  which  the  point  of  the  spear 
and  crest  of  the  helmet  are  said  to  have  be^ 
visible*  This  gulph  has  never  been  accurately 
surveyed;  and  the  relative  situation  of  the 
d^erent  parts  of   it  appeared    to  us  to  be 


(3)  See  <*  n^ag4  du  Jtym  dnaeharmr     T^.  XXVII.  R^.  V 
PmH$t  1790. 
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erroneously  marked  in  our  best  maps.  But 
Pamanias  does  not  say  the  statue  was  visible 
from  Sunium :  his  words  are,  ^'  to  those  stuUng 
from  Sunium:''  the  situation,  and  distance,  of 
the  spectator  are  therefore  very  indefinitely 
marked  ^ 

Towards  evening  we  were  again  becalmed, 
and  anchored  near  to  a  Cape  which  is  opposite 
to  a  point  of  the  Island  of  Sjllamis.  Here  we . 
sent  the  pilot  on  shore  whom  we  had  brought 
from  Zta,  as  he  was  the  only  person  acquainted 
with  the  country,  directing  him  to  go  to  Athens 
and  hire  horses  to  meet  us  at  the  Pineeus  on 
the  following  day.  Soon  after  midnight,  a 
breeze  sprung  up ;  and  our  impatience  getting 
the  better  of  all  apprehension,  we  resolvedj|D 
steer  for  the  Pirteeus,  without  any  other  pUot 
than  the  stars,  which  shone  with  great  bright- 
ness. We  knew  that  our  course  was  due  north: 
and  therefore  pointing  out  the  polar  star,  to  the 
master  of  the  caique,  we  persuaded  him  to  get 
under  weigh,  promising  to  pilot  his  vessel  into 
harbour  as  safely  as  we  had  done  before  into 


r^o0wXit99i9  Urn  lUn  0vr§trrm,    Pausania  Atiica^  c  28.  |'.67.  X^«.  1696 
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the  pottofZidK  Hiere  was  barely  wind  enough   chap.' 

to  keep  the  vessel  steady  to  her  hdm ;  there* .    ^|^'  . 

fore  if  she  chanced  to  fall  upon  .a  rock  or  a 

shoal^  it  would  be  easy  to  get  her  off  again^  and 

the  pilot  had  said  that  the  course  was  clean 

Accordingly^  we  set  sail,  and  for  once  ventured 

towards  a  lee-shore,  without  seeing  any  thing  of 

the  land.    In  this  manner  passing  the  mouth  of 

the  old  haven  Phalerum,  as  we  drew  near  to 

the  Munychian  Isthmus,  we  distinctly  perceived 

the  coast,  like  a  long  dark  wall,  before  us.  Upon 

this>  we  stood  somewhat  farther  out,  towards 

tiie  norik-ioests  and  doubling  the  point,  lowered 

our  sails,  and  took  to  the  oars,  steering  norths 

east,  and  afterwards  due  east;  by  which  means 

we  saon  entered  the  outer  port  of  the  PxRiEEus ;  Anivai  u 

bat  endeavouring  to  pass  farther  in,  we  drove       "^^'^ 

tte  vessel  upon  the  ruined  pier,  on  the  Muny-^ 

dkioTi  side.  Daylight  was  beginning  to  dawii ;  and 

a  part  of  this  pier  rose  above  the  water,  so  that 

we  were  enabled  to  land  upon  it,  and  lighten 

the  caique,  while  our  sailors  were  employed 

m  getting  her  head  off  the  pier.    We  found  the 

entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  to  be  close  to  this 


(3)  Th/t  Tvia^on  of  the  eompoM  11^.55^  M  obierTe4  in  1751, 
makei  the  coarse  exactly  north  by  the  magnetic  needle.  Sec  Stturtt 
Jihaui  BSof^AMca;  toI.  HI. 

VQt.  VX.  O 
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CHAP,  part  of  the  antient  rampart ;  biit  it  wais  eight 
Vy  .y  ■»  o*clock  A.M.  October  the  twenty-ninth,  before  we 
brought  the  vessel  to  an  anchor  off  the  custom- 
house, in  a  good  sandy  bottom,  and  about  four 
£atthoms  water.  Seven  or  eight  fathoms  may  be 
found  nearer  to  the  mouth,  and  eleven  between 
the  two  piers;  the  bottom  shelving  into  fifteen 
and  twenty  fathoms  in  the  outer  port,  with  good 
anchorage '. 

ApproMfa  At  ten  o'clock,  we  landed ;  and  having  mounted 
our  horses,  took  the  antient  road  to  the  city,  by 
the  indistinct  remains  of  the  tvalls  of  Conon\  the 
Sepulchre  ofMenander,  and  the  Cenotaph  of  Eurw 
pides.  It  were  useless  to  relate  the  feelings 
with  which  we  viewed  the  grandest  and  most 
affecting  sight  that  hath  been  left  for  modem 
times.  The  Classical  Reader,  already  con* 
vinced  that  nothing  exists  upon  earth  to  equal 


(1)  At  an  extrmordinary  e?ent  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Pir«eiis,  it  maj 
be  mentionedy  that  the  author's  brother^  Captain  Qarie  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  brought  an  EngUik  frigate^  the  Braakel,  to  an  anchor  within 
thiB  port)  but  not  without  contiderable  damage  to  the  ship.  The 
Mhemang  flocked  in  crowds  to  witness  this  extraordinary  spectacle. 
See  a  narrative  of  the  event,  tn  the  Netet  to  an  etHtiom  ef  Kleemer'e 
Shipwreck,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.D,  the  Bwgre^her  ^  NeUem^ 

(2)  *Aw«fr«f  Ik  U  TLufmtSitt  \f»Urm  rSw  mjQtn  lmvi  ^  KtMVf  Sevtfn  ns 
^fH  KnUn  ftutfutxf^  iuA^rnn,    Pauian.  Attica,  c,  2.  p,  7.     Zj^pf.  1696. 
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it,  may  give  a  traveller  credit  for  emotions^ 
similar  to  those  excited  in  his  own  mind  by  the 
mere  mention  of  an  approach  to  Athens  ;  and 
he  will  anticipate,  by  his  imagination,  what  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  such  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins, 
that,  in  a  general  view,  time  seems  to  have 
spent  its  ravages  upon  it  in  vain.  The  Acro- 
polis, and  the  Temples,  and  the  Tombs,  and  the 
Theatresy  and  the  Groves^  and  the  Mountains,  and 
the  Rocks,  and  the  Plain,  and  the  Gardens,  and 
the  Vineyards,  and  the  Fountains,  and  the  Batfis, 
and  the  fFalls,  and  the  Gates,  as  they  appeared 

to  Pericles,  to  Socrates,  and  to  Aldbiades. 
*^  Adsunt  Athbnj£^  undb  humanitas^  doctrina, 
abllgio,  frugbs^  jura^  le6bs  ortje^  atqub  ik 
omnes  terras  distrifiutjc^  putantur :  bb  qua- 
eulf  possbssionb^  proptbr  pulchritudinem^  btiam 

INTER  DboS  CERXAMBN  FUISSB  PRODITUM  EST.  UrB8, 
INQUAM,  QUJ£  VBTUSTATB  BA  EST,  T7T  IPSA  EX  SESB 
SO08  CIVBS  GBNUISSB  DICATUR  :  AT7THORITATB  AUTBM 
TANTA^  UT  JAM  FRACTUM  PROPS  BT  DBBILITATUM 
GRJICJJB   NOMBNy   HUJUS   URBIS   LAUDB   NITATUR."' 
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Xkiffn  of  the  JahuUms  Contest  hettvem  Neptme  md 
Minerva— ^nftfljf  Sepulchral  Monument — Excmaticte 
at  Athens— ^w  of  the  Cecropian  Citadel— Pimemd 
jispect  of  the  City~~Objects  in  the  perspectiw—Staie 
of  the  Antiquities— /nferwim^  Relic -'SsTnarks  i^xm 
entering  Athens — GuiUetiere -^jcen/  of  the  Acn^wGs 
-~Relic  of  Phidian  SaUpturg—Adytam  of  Paa—'hfi  <f 
the  Greeks — Portahle  Shrmes—Staiue  of  Pan — CeU- 
traied  Artist— Spoliation  of  the  Tea^det—Qiii^arism 
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ieitteeH  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Buildings — ^Atheniati^ 
Pondoninn,  and  iGginetan  jirchUecture-^Cduse  of  the 
Injury  sustained  in  the  Sculpture  of  the  Parthenon^— 
Splendid  Representation  of  the  Panatheneea — Description 
of  the  Work — The  Cothurnus^  and  Petasus  or  Pileus-^  . 
Practice  of  gilding  and  painting  Statues — Marlles 
used  in  the  Acropolis — Singular  Construction  of  the 
Erecth^um — Of  the  Prytan^urti — Temples  of  Pandrosud 
and  Minerva  Polias — Of  the  Olive,  and  Well- — Propylsea 
"^Walls  of  the  Acropolis — Od^um  of  RegiUa— General 
Description  of  the  Theatres  of  Greece— Areopagus— 
Temple  of  Theseus. 

This  road,  from  the  Pineeus  to  Athens,  extend- 
ing for  about  five  miles,  formerly  passed  over 
marshy  ground ;  for  the  foundations  of  the  two 
long  walls,  which  inclosed  the  Pirceeus  within 
the  precincts  of  jithens,  were,  according  to 
Plutarch,  laid  in  a  marshy  soil,  prepared  for  the 
purpose  by  being  filled  with  huge  pieces  of 
rock  * .  An  inference  may  be  deduced  from  this 
circumstance,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed;  that  the  plains  of  Greece  having 
evidently  resulted  from  the  retiring  of  waters 
gradually  carried  off  by  evaporation  and  by 

— ■■_■_!  I  ■      1         I  —      -  ^-    

(I)  Aiyrm  ))  jm)  tSw  fuutfSv  rtixS*  «l  ^mikn  nmXmkh  nnnXtwinnu  ftkf 
PbUarcM  Gmon.  torn.  III.  p,  1S5.    Lend.  17523. 
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CHAP,    other  causes^  the  lakes   and  marshes   which 

IV. 

v^  ■»—  /  remained  m  antient  times  were  so  many  relics 
the  fIau-    of  the  retreating  flood.     Hence,  perhaps,  the 
t^^"*'    origin  of   the  antiquated  and    popular  fable, 
^TJ"^'  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Attica,  of  the 
Uinerva.    coutest  betwecu  Ncptufie  and  Minerva  for  the 
country,  rather  than  that  which  Plutarch  has 
assigned ;  who  believed  it  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  endeavours  of  the  kings  to  withdraw  the 
people  from  a  sea-faring  life  to  the  labours  of 
agriculture  ^     After  this  contest  is  said  to  have 
happened,  Neptune  is  described  as  endeavouring 
to  regain  the  territory  by  subsequent  inunda- 
tions.    Some  of  the  lakes  noticed  by  historians 
are  now  become  marshes,  and  the  marshes  they 
mention  are  become  dry  land.    There  is  now 
little  appearance  of  marshy  land  between  the 
Pirteeus  and  Athens^:    the   road   lies   through 
vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and  plantations  of  fig- 
trees.     Several  plants  were  in  flower;  and  the 
specimens  we  collected  were  fresher  than  those 
Antient      we  gathered  in  the  islands.    In  one  of  the 

Sepulchral 

Monu-       vineyards,  we  saw  a  Tumulus,  which  is  undoubt- 

ment. 

(1)  Vid.  Phttareh,  in  Tkemist.  torn.  I.  p.  368.     Land,  1729. 

(S)  We  di'l  not  observe  any  thiup  of  this  nature  in  the  road  from 
the  Pirmeus  t  but  iu  the  map  of  jfuiea,  as  surveyed  by  Siuarig  t)i«re 
Is  notice  of  a  marskjf  seii  bordering  the  PAa/emm,  now  called  PorU 
^  Phanmi.    See  Stuari's  Athens,  vol.  I J  I.  Land,  1794. 
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«dly  an  antient  sepulchre  i    The  monument  of  ^^^^- 
Eiiripides  was  a  Cenotaph^  but  that  of  Menander  ^  ■    ^r  t 
did  really  contain    his    ashes.      The  tomb    of 
Euripides  was  at  Pella,  in  Macedonia:  possibly, 
therefore,  this  mound  may  have  been  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Comic  Poet     Pattsanias,  speaking 
of  the  Cenotaph  of  Euripides,  calls  it  MrJ/xa** 
This    is    evidently  Ta^,  but   it    has    upon 
its  summit  the  remains    of  some   structure, 
not  as  for  the  support  of  a  StSU,  but  of  a 
MpfifMiOP  raised  upon  the  mound ;  which  would 
rather  confirm  Chandiers  opinion^  who  believed 
it  to  be  the  monument  raised  to  Euripides*.     It 
had  not  been  opened  at  the  time  of  our  arrival* 
The  business  of  making  excavations  among  the  £>«▼». 
Grecian  tombs  was  then  beginning  in  the  neigh-  Mhem. 
bourhood  of  Athens,    and  it   has  since  abun- 
dantly rewarded  the  taste  of  those  travellers 
under  whose  patronage  such  labours  have  been 
on*.    We  observed  the  remains  of  the 


(3)  See  PauMomoi,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  p.  6.    Upt,  169G. 

(4)  Sec  Travels  in  Greece^  p.  94.     Oxf.  1776. 

(5)  A  Prenek  artist/ Mods.  Fnufel,  is  said  to  have  met  with  great 
success  in  these  researches.  Don  BaUitta  lAuieri  opened  several 
tonfaty  and  thus  made  a  collection  of  the  most  valuable  Gredan 
vases.  Among  EngUik  travellers,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  liberality  in  encouraging  works  of  this  kind: 
the  more  laudable,  in  being  opposed  to  the  lamentable  operation 
which  another  Briiiih  Earl,  one  of  his  Lordship's  countrymen,  was 
thcD  proiecutiDgy  to  the  vttkbl  ruin  of  the  finest  worki  of  jintiemi 

Grttctt 
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CHAP,   the  antient  paved  way  leading  from  the  Pvraeun 
^^'      also,  of  an  aqueduct    As  we  drew  near  to  the 


Gr€9e€,  To  the  Earl  of  JUrdetm^  History  and  the  Fine  ArU  will 
be  indebted,  for  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  the  excavation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  PngXf  and  for  other  similar  undertakings.  {See  Jppemia 
to  ihf  Camhrulge  Marhies^  p,  67.  Camb.  1809-)  Many  of  our  C(m»f 
trymen  have  since  followed  Lord  Aberdeen'^  eKample. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  excavations  at  Aikem,  Mr.  ffittpele  has  tha 
ibltowinf  obscr\'ations  hi  his  Journal : 

**  Travellers,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  excavate  the  soil  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Athens,  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  The 
vasea  which  Signer  Lusieri  hat  found  in  digging  ttear  the  city  vc.  In 
their  form  and  general  execution,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  that 
have  been  discovered  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Among  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  he  has  found  musical  instruments  (Che  mikit  and  wKmyimtOimt 
called,  by  the  Modern  Greeks,  ^mytMvXtn^  ornaments  of  drass  of 
various  kinds,  ear-rings  of  gold,  and  mirrors.  These  last  are  of 
metal:  in  Pliny  (lib.  34.)  we  find  mention  of  the  employment  of  tin 
and  silver  in  the  fabrication  of  them  :  the  Jews  and  Egyptiana  used 
those  made  of  brass.  In  the  time  of  Pompey  there  were  some  of 
stiver.  The  form  of  the  antient  mirror  is  observed  frequently  on 
vaact  in  this  shape  f ,  being  the  character  of  one  of  the  planets  and  % 
metal;  namely,  Venus,  and  copper:  the  meaning  of  it,  thus  applied, 
is  evident,  as  mirrors  were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  were  made  of  a  metal 
from  Cyprus;  that  is,  copper;  and  were  covered  with  a  leaf  of  sUvef . 
In  the  analysis  of  a  mirror,  Caylus  discovered  a  mixture  of  copper, 
regulus  of  antimopy,  and  lead :  oopper  was  the  preponderating  ;  lead, 
the  least  part. 

*'  In  the  Ceramicus,  near  to  the  site  of  the  Academy,  was  discovered 
that  very  antient  and  interesting  Inscription  in  verse  (now  in  England), 
of  which  Mons.  Fauvel  gave  me  a  copy  at  Athens,  relating  to  those 
Athenians  who  bad  fallen  at  Potidsea,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war :  the 
first  line,  legible,  begins,  AieEPMEM<t>STXAXTnEA£XZATO  .  . 
The  form  of  the  letters,  and  other  archaisms,  render  the  inscription 
▼ery  valuable.  Near  the  Church  of  Soteira  Lycedemon^  probably  the 
•ite  of  the  antient  Lyceum,  was  found  an  Inscription,  copied  also  by 

Mon^. 
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walls,  we  beheld  the  vast  Cecropiak  Citadel,    chap. 

IV. 

crowned  with  temples  which  have  originated  in  ■   r/    - 
the  veneration  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  audSL* 
illustrious  dead  \  surrounded  by  objects  telling 
the  same  theme  of  sepulchi*al  grandeur,  and 
now  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  mould- 
ering in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin.     So  para-  FuntrMi 
mount  is  this  funereal  character  in  the  approach  aUcuj. 
to  Athens  from  the  Pineeusy  that  as  we  passed 
the  hill  of  the  Mushim,  which  was,  in  fact,  an 
antient  coemetery  of  the  j4ihenians,  we  might 
have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  among  the  tombs 
pf  Telmessus,  from  the  number  of  the  sepulchres 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  from  the  antiquity  of  the 


Mods.  Fauvel,  meotioiiio^  Dioiiysius»  ^mum»  Wifuk^nt$,  The  removal 
of  the  earth  f  rcte  part  of  the  Pnyx  has  ^ven  us  a  more  exact  notion 
of  the  form  of  that  celebrated  place  of  assembly.  A  number  of  votive 
offerings  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  excavation  by  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
Vat  to  what  Deity  or  what  templa  tkey  belonged,  it  is  diffieiilt  to  say. 
Oa  oM  of  then»  baring  an  eye  sculptured  on  the  stone,  were  the 
vordf  ES&Ut  iyyi^Tf  tSxm'-  on  another  I  saw,  J^rf$pH  i^Urf  A*i 
Xfifr^."  WalpoU'M  US.  Journal. 

(t)  The  first  place  of  worship  in  the  Jcrapolit  of  Jikam  was  the 
StftUckte  ff  Ceerept,  The  PmrtktnoH  was  erected  upon  the  spot. 
(Si§  th0  Ohmrvmtimu  in  Fbi.  U.  of  these  TrmfeU,  Chap.  II.  >.  IS. 
Ortaea  edkien,)  The  Aikenkms  preserved  his  tomb  in  the  jfcre- 
pMh  and  that  of  Mrieihmuw  in  the  Temyh  of  Minesva  Polias. 
{fli,  jtnHoeh.  apmd  Ckmtn.  Akxamd.  lorn.  I.  p.  39.  Oxon.  1715.) 
Hcftoe  CUmena  is  of  opinion  that  tombs  were  the  origin  of  all  their 

wdfm  la&r  hmwrnkuftirnvt.    Ckmentii  Akxtmdrmi  Cohortatio  ad  Gentes, 
p.  3.  toiD.  I.  p.  39.    Oxm*  1715. 
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CHAP,   workmanship,  evidently  not  of  later  date  than 
'   -^-      any  thing  of  the  kind  in  j4sia  Minor.     In  other 
respects,  the  city  exhibits  nearly  the  appear- 
ance briefly  described  by  StrcJ)o  eighteen  cen- 
turies before  our  coming';    and,    perhaps,    it 
■  wears  a  more  magnificent  aspect,  owing  to  the 

splendid  remains  of  Hadrians  Temple  of  Olj/m* 
pian  Jove,  which  did  not  exist  when  Athens 
was  visited  by  the  disciple  of  Xenarchm.  The 
Objects  fti  prodigious  columns  belonging  to  this  temple 
•peccive.  appeared  full  in  view  between  the  Citadel  and 
the  bed  of  the  Ilissus* :  high  upon  our  left  rose 
the  Acropolis,  in  the  most  impressive  grandeur^ : 
an  advanced  part  of  the  rock,  upon  the  western 
side  of  it,  is  the  Hill  of  the  Areopagus,  where 
St.  Paul  preached  to  the  jftheniahs,  and  where 
their  most  solemn  tribunal  was  held^.     Beyond 


(1)  T^  t  i^ry  mM  wirfm  Uvh  If  nX'fk  *ipif«Nip<»w  a«»Xy-  M  Hk  ff 

rtMH  4  *AAifS.     Slrabon.  Geog.  lib.  viii.  p.  574.     Oxim,  1807. 

(8)  Sec  the  Piatt  laciiiff  p.  506  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  fiuarto  Editioii 
of  these  TraTels,  from  m  Dmmng  by  Pretmx,  made  upon  the  spot: 
also  the  yigmeiU  to  this  Chapter.  The  author  preteDds  DOt  to 
•Imitate  the  qaestion,  whether  this  buildiog  be  really  the  TemtfU  ^ 
•Ayriftfr,  or  the  Peadhtmi  the  Reader  may  be  referred  to  the  prooCi 
in  support  of  the  former  opinion,  as  they  are  piven  by  the  Earl  of 
iOntlim,  in  the  Intndueimm  to  fflikms's  Tra$ui0iim  ^  Vitrmnm^ 
p.  66.  also  in  Note  (l)  to  p.  9  of  the  Text  of  that  work,    hml,  181S. 

(3)  See  the  Plate  abore  referred  to,  and  the  FigmiU  to  thiiCbaptar. 

(4)  Hiid. 
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dll,  appeared  the  beautiful  Plain  of  Athens,    chap. 
bounded  by  Mount  Hymeitus.    We  rode  towards  ^     /    - 
the  craggy  rock  of  the  Citadelj  passing  some 
tiers  of  circular  arches  at  the  foot  of  it ;   these  sute  of 
are  the  remains  of  the  Odium  of  Herodes  jitticus^y  qam^  ' 
built  in  memory  of  his  wife  Regilla.     Thence 
continuing  to  skirt  the  base  of  the  j^cropolis,  the 
road  winding  rather  towards  the  north,  we  saw 
also  upon  our  left>  scooped  in  the  solid  rock,  the 
circular  sweep  on  which  the  Atheniam  were 
wont  to  assemble  to  hear  the  plays  of  jEsckybu, 
and   where   the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  was  after- 
wards constructed.     The  Torso  of  a  statue  of  the 
Indian  Bacchus,  placed,  in  a  sitting  attitude, 
upon  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrastllus 
above    this  theatre,   exhibited  to  us  the  first 
specimen  of  Athenian  sculpture  which  we  had 
seen  upon  the  spot;  and  with  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  viewing  it  in  the  situation  where 
it  was  originally  placed  ^      Stuart  considered 


(5)  See  the  Plate  above  referred  to. 

(6)  Thif  statue  was  long  believed  to  be  that  of  a  female.  Shuttt 
fcprcsented  it  with  a  female  head.  .  fS€e  StuartU^Jniiq,  rf'Jikau, 
ml.  II.  irA.  iv.  P/.  6.  Ijond.  1787.)  Chandler  considered  it  aa  the 
itatne  of  Niobe.  fTrav.  m  Greece^  p,  64.  Oj^.  1776.)  It  really  re- 
praented  the  Indian,  or  bearded,  Baeekut;  part  of  the  beard  haTin; 
%^Q  discovered  upon  the  Btatve.  It  ii  moreover  decorated  with  the 
jpoilt  of  a  panther.    Alas !  not  only  this  Stotuc,  but  also  the  anticnt 

Sim-dkil 
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CHAP,  ihe  theatre  as  the  Od6um  of  Pericks^;  and  it  is 

IV. 

s ■■■»■„/  remarkable  that  Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  of 
Bacchus,  as  worthy  of  notice^  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  upon  entering  the  Odhim^.     Upon  the 

Interesting  eastern  side  of  this  statue^  fastened  in  the  rock, 
appeared  a  still  more  interesting  relic ;  namely, 
the  very  antient  Sun-dial  which,  in  the  time  of 
\/Eschylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  indicated 
to  the  Athenian  people  the  hour  at  which  their 
plays  were  to  begin.  This  we  had  reason  to 
hope  would  be  permitted  to  remain  where  it  had 
been  so  long  preserved;  as  no  antient  nor 
modem  Alaric  had  deemed  it  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  his  regard.  Above  the  statue  we 
saw  also  the  two  Choraoic  Pillars  for  sup- 
porting TRIPODS,  described  by  Chandler^  and 
by  Stuart^,  standing  high  upon  the  steep 
accUvity  of  the  rock*.    Fortunately  for  us,  we 


SuH'-dial  near  to  it,  which  had  existed  there  ever  tince  the  time  of 
JEtehyhUf  Sophodett  and  ftcr^i/er^aDtiquities  which  were  only 
valuable  as  long  as  they  remained  in  their  original  sitaation— Aort  ieen 
ainee pulled  dewn^  and  carried  eff^  in  the  name  of  the  JBrUith  NatioD,  by 
the  agents  of  our  Ambassador  at  the  Porte!// 

(1)  Antiq,  of  Jlkens,  vol.  II.  p.  7.  Letter  A. 

(2)  *Ef  Hk  ri  'Ainmrn  ilnX/iSrin  ^r«f,  ixxd  rt  mi>  AiMiw«f  siTvttl  0mt 
Ml^»    Pausan.  lib.i.  c.l4.  p. 34.    Li]pf.  1696. 

(3)  Trav.  in  Greece,   p.  63.     Oxford,  1776. 

(4)  Antiq.  of^/Zi^M,  vol.  II.   ch.4.     I,ofi<7.  1787. 

(5)  See  the  Plate  in  the  Quarto  EdiUon  of  tliese  Travels,  VoL  III. 
above  referred  to. 
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arrived  before  the  spoliaticm  of  this  part  of  the    chap. 
antient  city;  and  we  therefore  saw  all  these 
interesting  objects,  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pericles. 

m 

We  then  entered  the  gate  of  the  modem  city: 
and  ahnost  the  first  object  we  beheld  was  the 
only  remaining  structure  of  all  the  consecrated 
&brics  that  once  adorned  the  famous  Street  of 
the  Tripods,  the  elegant  choragic  Monuu£N9 
OF  LT8ICIlAT£S^  In  the  small  Capuchin  Codt 
vent  annexed  to  this  building,  our  friend  and 
former  companion  in  the  Plain  of  Trot, 
Dan  Battista  LusierV,  had  fixed  his  residence* 


(6)  See  Shutret  Antiq.  otjithau^  voLt  ch.iv.  Plate  3.  LontL  1763. 

(7)  This  celebrated  artist*  better  knows  by  Xh»  dmim  of  Dm  7^ 
is  II  native  of  Nn^pUt :  he  resided  many  years  in  ita^>  where  be  wa^ 
rtnowocd  for  bis  beautiful  drawiui^  iu  water-colours.  Many  of  bis 
best  works  are  in  the  Conections  of  our  Engliih  Nobility.  By  some^ 
hia  compositions  have  been  deemed  too  labo^eed;  bu4  bis  colouring  ia 
exquisite^  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  fidelity  and  perfection  of  bis 
putline  and  perspective.  It  may  be  said  of  Ltuieri^  as  of  CUnid$ 
Ltfrmth  ''  If  be  he  not  tWe/>tef,  he  is  the  i^wian  of  Natove.'* 
When  the  French  invaded  Naples,  be  retired  to  Sici^^  and  was  long 
Employed  among^  the  Ruins  of  Jgrigenlum,  devoted  entirdy  to  hie 
iavourite  pursuit.  The  desire  of  seehif  Gnece,  tempted  him  t» 
IqUow  the  JBriiith  Embassy  to  Qmsianiuufk,  in  179d :  whence  bi 
removed  to  Atkeius  where  he  now  lives,  surrounded  by  every  thins 
that  nu^  exercise  his  genius ;  and  where  he  Is  not  less  distiof  nlshed 
I9  h^  amiable  dii^Qsition,  and  disinterested  attention  to  tfaveUnvft 
who  visit  the  dty»  than  by  his  taste*  and  knowled|^  of  every  thingp 
coaneeted  with  tba  history  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
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A  monk  told  us  that  he  was  then  busy  in  the 
Acropolis^  making  drawings  in  the  ErecthI^um; 
therefore  leaving  our  horses  and  baggage,  we 
set  out  instantly  in  pursuit  of  him,^  anticipating 
Ike  gratification  we  should  receive,  not  only  in 
surprising  him  by  our  appearance  where  he  had 
not  the  smallest  expectation  of  seeing  us,  but 
also  in  viewing  the  noblest  moniunents  of  anti- 
quity with  a  Cicerone  so  well  qualified  to  point 
out  their  beauties. 

RemarkB  As  wc  are  uow  about  to  ascend  the  Acro- 
2S^g*"'  POLis,  and  of  course  to  enter  upon  a  descrip* 
tion  of  antiquities  which  are  well  known,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  our  observations  will 
be  brief.  To  give  a  detailed  account  of  every 
thing  which  has  been  hitherto  deemed  worthy 
of  notice  in  such  a  city  as  Athensy  would  be  as 
much  a  work  of  supererogation  as  to  republish 
all  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  the 
place,  and  to  renew  the  detail  of  every  circum- 
stance so  often  related  concerning  its  antient 
history.  The  author's  remarks  will  be  confined 
to  such  observations  as,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  have  not  been  made  by  former 
travellers;  but,  perhaps,  even  in  such  a  com- 
munication^ it  will  not  be  always  possible  to 
avoid  repeating   what  others  may  have  said. 


Athtnt. 
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A  mistsdcen  opinion  prevailed  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  severUeenih  century  \  that  the  remains 
of  jiihem  had  been  almost  rased  from  the  earth, 
and  that  even  its  name  no  longer  existed.  The 
few  merchants  who  resorted  to  the  Pineeus, 
from  Italy  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Mediter' 
ranecm,  had  given  to  it  the  barbarous  appellation 
of  Setinesy  or  Sethina*:  although,  ^'  of  all  the 
antient  cities  in  Greece,''  as  an  early  traveller 
remarked  who  will  presently  be  more  particu* 
larly  noticed^  '^  no  one  has  preserved  its  name 
with  better  success  than  Athens  has  done ;  for 
both  Greeks  and  Turks  call  it  AeHNH."  This  m 
another  instance  of  the  corruptions  introduced 


(l)  Chandler  says,  *' until  the  middle  of  the  tixUenih  century;" 
but  the  public  curiosity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directed  to  this 
city  until  lon^  after  the  publication  of  the  work  to  which  he  alludci. 

(S)  Sttkma^  and  SoUna^  are  corruptions,  according^  to  Portu$  and 
ilfeiimicf ,  from  mV*A#ii»S.  Various  conjectures  have  arisen  touching 
the  origpn  of  the  antient  name.  Henuiut  (m  Aritiar,  Sac.  Sjfni,  1. 1. 
/.  97.)  derives  it  from  the  CkaUaan  M3H  thbna,  sif^nifying  to  shidlf  or 
leam^  written  with  an  article,  hatthena.  In  the  time  of  Dmtbrm 
Skmbis,  and  before  him,  it  was  a  reoeived  opinion  that  Aihem  was 
peopled  fay  the  Eoyttiahs  :  SaU,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  answering 
to  Aiheng  in  Grtek,  The  word  Sethma  is  found  in  the  Latin 
poem  of  Hugo  FavoHus  (in  Hodap,  Byz,  I.  iii.)  who  himself  visited 
the  spot. 

**  Undique  sic  miserae  nobis  spectantur  Athenss, 
DsDdala  quas  Pallas  sese  coluisse  negaret, 
Qyas,  Neptune  pater,  nunquam  tua  mcenia  dicas,  ^ 
Indlgense  Sethina  yocant*'— -^ 
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into  the  modem  nomenclature  of  places  id^ 
Greece,  by  Italians  and  by  Frenchmen:  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  authors^ 
by  whom  the  country  is  described,  to  prevent 
this  abuse,  by  adopting  the  antient  names  in 
their  writings,  where  it  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety, and  certainly  in  all  cases  where  they 
have  been  preserved  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  first  intelligence  of  the* 
better  late  of  Athens  was  communicated  to  the 
world  by  the  valuable  pubhcations  of  Sir  George^ 
Wkeler  and  Jacob  Spon :  but  seven  years  before 
Wkeler  and  his  companion  arrived  in  Athens,  it 
had  been  visited  by  the  traveller  above  men-- 
tioned ;  who  anticipated  almost  every  thing 
which  they  have  said  upon  this  subject;  and  the 
narrative  of  whose  Travels,  although  little 
known,  and  rarely  noticed  by  any  subsequent 
author,  contains  the  most  racy  description  of 
the  city  and  of  its  inhabitants,  of  its  antiquities 
and  statistics,  which  had  appeared  before  the 
time  of  its  publication.  This  traveller  was  De 
Gmoutiere,  ia  Gvilletiere,  or,  as  he  sometimes  signed  him- 
self, Guillety  answering  to  a  name  common  in 
England,  Willet.  After  four  years  of  slavery 
in  Barbary,  he  arrived  in  Athens,  in  company 
with  two  Italians,  two  Germans,  and  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Drelingstm,  the  first  of  our 
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countrymen  who  voluntarily  undertook  this  chap. 
voyage  for  the  mere  gratification  of  classical 
taste  and  literary  curiosity.  The  original  edition 
of  Guilletieres  work  appeared  in  Paris  in  January 
1675.  In  the  beginning  of  June  in  the  same 
year,  Wheler  "  hastened  to  Venice^  (it  is  his 
own  expressions)  after  his  travels  in  France 
and  Italy ^  in  search  of  Dr.  Spon^  to  accompany 
him  upon  a  similar  voyage.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  the  success  of  Guilletieres 
expedition  excited  fVheler  to  this  sadden  under- 
taking :  that  he  had  seen  his  work  is  evident, 
for  he  cites  it,  calling  its  author  De  la  Gtilitier*, 
and  GuiliterU  and  although  he  speak  rather 
lightly  of  his  predecessor*,  he  sometimes  co- 
pies him  without  owning  his  obligation  \     His 


(1)  PFkekr^s  Journey  into  Greeee,  p.  1.    Land.  I68S. 
(8)  Ibid.  p.  340. 

(3)  Jbid.  p.  363. 

(4)  "  But  not  as  IVTonsieur  Cmliier  affinneth**  ,,..**  My  com- 
puion  and  I  were  not  so  much  surprized,  ice,  as  Monsieur  ChdHler** 

those  marvelour  stones  Monsieur  CuUiter  makes  such  a 

miracle  of*  ...  .  &c;    Jhid. 

(5)  Of  this,  several  instances  may  be  pointed  out,  where  the  transcript 
Is  as  literal  as  it  can  be  from  one  lang^ua^  into  another.  **  A  T^rd 
du  lan^a^e,  il  est  le  plus  pur,  et  le  moins  corrompu  de  la  Grdce." 
(GuUUtf  p,  155.  Pariiy  I675.)  **  The  AthtnioM  seem  to  retain  mora 
of  the  anttent  Greek  in  their  lan^age  than  the  rest  of  the  Medem 
Greehi  do."  ffFheler't  Jewrfug  v^^  Greece,  p.  355.  Lemd,  1688.)  And, 
after  all,  this  is  not  traej  for  the  purest  Greek  is  not  spoken  in  Jtketu. 

VOL.  VI,  P  *"** 
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companion,  Spon^  had  done  the  same ;  but,  with 
all  his  learning,  he  has  not  produced  either  so 
entertaining  a  work  as  that  of  Gmlletiere,  or, 
divested  of  its  inscriptions,  one  that  contains 
more  of  information.  We  may  therefore,  per- 
haps, look  to  Guilleiiere  as  to  the  person  who 
first  drew  the  attention  of  English  travellers 
towards  the  Ruins  oi  Athens;  for  although  the 
Letters,  giving  a  description  of  the  city,  which 
were  published  by  Martin  Crusius,  appeared, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  yet  those  Letters 


The  greatest  proof,  perhaps,  of  plagiarism  that  can  be  adduced,  is  one  of 
this  nature ;  shewing,  that  even  the  errors  of  an  author  have  been 
transcribed.  If  either  f^heler  or  his  companion  had  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  consult  the  authors  cited  by  Meurshts,  they  would  have 
found  the  very  opposite  of  this  assertion  expressly  stated ;  that,  of 
above  seventy  dialects  now  remaining  in  Modem  Greece,  the  Jikt' 
nioHf  instead  of  being  the  jntrett,  is  the  mosi  corrupted,  and  the  worti. 

tSw  i/3^/ii}»«>rc ;  Tturtn  ^  itirm^Sf,  n  rSn  ^Ainttuan  j^ufifm,  ( Fir'd. 
Epnt.  Sim.  Cabasflof,  ad  Mart,  Cms.  script,  anno  1578.)  And  Tkeodo- 
sius  Ztfgomalas,  in  his  Letter  to  the  same  person,^  says,  speaking  of  the 
Gfeek  language  in  Athens^  'H«Xi«v  ^  ^Mffimftt  t^rn  n  rmv'AinnMn  j|  n$  h 
•n  iwUfX^v,  afifTfi'  it  rig  u  i*fl^  mttrmitafurf«9*  rn  ^tiXmt,  mtj^  Si*  ikfJifri- 
Meurtii  Fortuna  Jitica,  p.  113.  A.  Bat.  l628.  Again,  Guilietiere, 
after  the  passage  which  the  author  has  cited,  concerning  the  esust- 
ence  of  the  antieut  name  of  the  city,  says,  **  Nos  g^graphes  ont 
beau  nousle  vouloir  alterer  en  Tappellaut  Setines"  ff^eler  transcribes 
the  whole ;  and  also  adds,  "  I  wonder  our  modern  geographers  have 
been  no  better  informed  concerning  so  eminent  a  place,  calling  it 
most  corruptly,  in  their  maps,  Setines "...  &c.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  a  similar  nature,  in  the  volumes  both  of  JF'hekr 
and  Spon, 
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nave  attracted  morcf  notice  in  this  country 
since,  than  before,  fVhelers  time;  and  they 
always  tended  rather  to  maintain  than  to 
confute  the  erroneous  notion,  which  was  so 
long  prevalent,  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  city\  Guilletieres  diminutive  publica- 
tion is  nevertheless  so  comprehensive,  that, 
abating  a  few  partial  inaccuracies,  the  conse-^ 
quences  of  pursuing  an  untrodden  path,  his 
book  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  useful  guide 
to  the  antiquities  oi  Athens;  and  his  plan  of  the 
city,  rude  as  it  may  appear  among  the  works  of 
later  artists,  is  so  much  better  than  that  which 
Wheler  afterwards  edited,  that  it  is  strange  the 
latter  did  not  adopt  it  in  his  work. 

As  we  ascended  the  steep  rock  on  which  the  ^^^ 
Citadel  stands,  our  first  subject  of  wonder  was  i^^*- 
the  power  displayed  by  the  Antients  in  con- 
veying up  such  an  acclivity  the  enormous 
masses  of  marble  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  so  many  sumptuous  edifices ;  when  all  the 
skill   and  ingenuity  of  the   best  \^rorkmen  in 


(1)  One  of  those  Letters  is  from  a  native  ol  Nixiqtlia:  it  was  written 
in  1575.  Its  author  says^  **  *AXX»  t/  rm  *Afnwf  ftmfhUt  fuut^XuyZ ; 
^^^fM  Xu^itUmt  raS  itmXtu  r#r)  ^mv.  Sed  quid  multa  de  Atbenis  dice  ? 
Sttperest  bodie  taotum  pellis  :  animal  ipsum  olim  periit."  T^id.  Epist, 
Fam,  T\ircogrtBeut,  Hb,  y\\.  p,  430.    jfian/.  1583.  # 

P  24 
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Europe  were  requisite,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival^ 
to  remove  some  of  the  most  delicate  omamenta 
of  the  temples,  in  an  entire  state,  from  the 
Acropolis  to  the  lower  city.  None  of  the  mate- 
rials of  those  temples  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  rock  upon  which  they  were  erected: 
the  quarries  of  Pemelicus,  of  Hymettusy  of  the 
Cycladesy  of  Laceditmont  and  of  the  most  distant 
mountains  of  Greece^  contributed  to  the  works 
necessary  for  their  completion.  All  the  huge 
blocks  of  marble  required  for  the  several  parts 
of  each  building  must  have  been  moved  up  the 
same  steep;  for  there  is  now,  as  there  wa» 
formerly,  but  one  way  facing  the  Pinteus  by 
which  the  aummit  may  be  approached'.  In  our 
ascent,  we  found  an  imcripiion  on  white  marble^ 
jrtating  that  ''  the  Senate  of  the  Jreopagus,  and 
of  the  Six  Hundred^  &c.  honour  Jtdius,''  &c.  the 
rest  being  wanted.  We  could  only  make  out 
Ae  following  characters: 

HESAPEIOVnArOYBOV 
AHTANEZAKOZIANKAI 
lOYAIONNIKANOPA.. 


Jur0r§f$§t  sS^)  tmi  ra7;^w  7;^mv*  ixv^     Fautania  AiticOf  C..2S,  p^Sl- 
Lips.  1596. 
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Soon  afterwards,  somewhat  higher  up,  we  also 
saw,  among  some  loose  stones  used  as  tiie  mate- 
rials of  a  wall  near  to  the  gate  of  the  Citadel,  a  piece 
of  sculpture  of  white  marble  in  very  bcrfd  relief, 
representing  the  torso  of  a  male  figure.  This 
proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  metopes  belonging  to  the  Parth£non;  and 
therefore,  as  the  undoubted  work  of  Phidias,  ReUc  d 
although  but  a  fragment,  could  not  fail  tabe  scuiptun. 
regarded  by  us  as  a  valuable  relic,  and  a  very 
great  curiosity.  It  was  not  to  be  easily  pro- 
cured ;  neglected  and  abandoned  as  we  found 
it  lying ;  owing  to  the  embargo  then  laid  upon 
every  thing  of  this  kind  by  our  Ambassador, 
and  the  absolute  prohibition  against  moving  any 
thing,  excepting  into  his  store-house.  The 
Disdar,  however,  afterwards  claimed  it  as  his 
property,  and  presented  it  to  us ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at 
Cmibridge,  a  solitary  example  of  sculpture 
removed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  without 
injuring  what  time  and  the  Goths  have  spared. 
Upon  the  left  hand  we  saw,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  the  small  cavern  which  perhaps  may  be  Adytum 
considered  as  the  Grotto  of  Pan ;  for  this,  by  its  ° 
relative  position  to  other  objects,  seems  to  be 
the  identical  cavity  which  is  represented  in  the 
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view  of  the  Acropolis  preserved  upon  an  antient 
medal  of  Athens  in  the  Collection  at  Paris  \     It 
is  below   the   right  wing  of  the  Propylcea,   or 
antient  vestibules  of  the  Citadeh  in  the  situation 
which  Pausanias  assigns  for  it :    and  somewhat 
lower  in  the  rock  is  the  fountain  mentioned  also 
by  him^     In  other  respects,  it  seems  ill  suited 
to  the  stories  which  caused  it  to  be  considered 
as  the  scene  of  Apollo's  amours  with  Creusoj  and 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  Pan :  but  when  the 
mind  is  completely  subdued  by  superstition,  it 
is  seldom  burdened  by  any  scruples  as  to  proba- 
bility:    the  same  priests   who  now  exhibit  at 
Jenisaleniy  the  altar  of  a   small   chapel  as  the 
Hill  of  the  Crucifixion '  are  a  modem  example  of 
the  Nao<pyXa«f?  who  attended  the  Shrine  of  Pan, 
and  they  possess  a  degree  of  intellect  as  well 
calculated  for  admitting  the  extravagances  re- 
lated of  the  one  as  of  the  other.     The  Grotto,  as 
it  now  appears,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
one  of  those  niches  in  which  votive  offerings 


(l)    See  the   Greek  Coin    engraved  for  Barihelemy'g  ^naekartit. 
Tab.  XXVII.  No.  I.     Paris,  1790. 
.     (9)   Kmrm^rt   Vt   «v»  If    riif   ttmrtf  wiX49,   ^Kk'   Uw  M  r«  w^arvJimimt 

PamanuPy  lib.i.  cap.  S8.  p.  68.    Z^.  1696. 

(3)  See  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Octavo  edition  of  thene  Trayels,  Chap.  VII. 
p.  318. 
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were  placed ;  and  although  described  as  a  cave    chap. 
which  contained  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ofPan^y.  ^  -iw    ' 
would  barely  admit  the  size  of  a  human  figure. 
But  this  allusion  in  antient  history  to  temples  so 
diminutive  that  they  could  not  have  exceeded  the 
size  of  a  child's  baby-house,  may  receive  illustra- 
tion, like  many  other  parts  of  the  Heathen  reli- 
gion, from  existing  superstitions.     The  subject 
has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  explained ;  as 
none  of  the  authors  who  have  written  (fti  Grecian 
antiquities  seem  to  be  aware  of  a  custom  which 
has  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Pagan  worship  to  modem  times.      The  'legoi  'iifAofthe 
of  the    Greeks,   as  well  as  the    Tabernacles  of 
Eastern  nations,  were  sometimes  not  only  porta-  Portable 
ble,  but  they  were  so  small,  that  the  xltrTtx.^  hgat,       °*^* 
used  for  inclosing  them  during  journeys,  scarcely 
exceeded  the  size  of  the  fashionable  snuff-boxes 
now   used    by  the  petit-maitres   of  Paris    and 
Lovidm.     Examples  of  this  kind  oi portable  shrine 
are  particularly  common  in  Russia,   and  in  all 
countries  professing  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church :   they  are  made  either  of  wood  or  of 
metal,  with  two  little  folding-doors,  which  are 
thrown  open  when  the  Bogh  or  idol  is  to  be 


(4)  Vid.  PoMtan.  lib.  i.  ubi  supra. 
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worshipped  ^  Of  such  a  nature  were  the  shrines 
alluded  to  in  Sacred  History,  where  Demetrius  is 
described  as  stirring  up  those  who  made  silver 
shrines  or  tabernacles  for  Diana ' ;  that  is  to  say, 
little  temples,  or  cabinets  after  the  manner  of 
temples.  The  custom  of  using  them  has  been 
retained  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  first 
converts  to  Christianity  brought  the  use  of 
portable  temples  with  them  into  the  Christian 
Church ;  for,  according  to  Socrates  Scholasticus^ 
the  Emperor  Constantine  carried  with  him  a 
portable  temple  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Persiansy  not  for  the  worship  of  any  idol,  but  of 
the  true  God ' :  this  was  a  kind  of  tent  said  to 
resemble  the  tabernacle  of  Moses  in  the  desert*. 
Hiera  of  this  kind  were  also  drawn  by  cattle. 
The  Philistines  sent  back  "  the  Ark  of  the  God  of 
IsraeV  in  "a  new  cart"  drawn  by  "two  milch 


(l)  The  pictures  of  Roman- Catholic  churches  have  pre^en^ed  the 
form  of  these  shrines  to  a  very  late  age  ;  the  doors  theihselves  bein^ 
painted,  and  serving,  when  thrown  open,  to  exhibit  a  subject  in  three 
compartments.  Of  this  form  was  the  famous  pictore  of  the  eievation 
or  settia;  up  of  the  Cross,  by  Rubenty  over  the  high  altar,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  fTalburga,  at  Antwerp.  Tliere  is  a  very  large  print  of 
this  capital  composition,  by  fTUdoech^  otherwise  called  fFUktm. 
St.  ffajOmrga  was  an  English  woman. 

(8)  JcU  xix.  34. 

(3)  Soerata  SchaUutietu,  lib.i.  c.  18.     Caniab.  1720. 

V4)  Ibid. 
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kine'/'     The  temple  of  Agrotes^  accordli^  to   chap. 
Sanckoniaiho,  was  drawn  by  oxen.    The  portabk  * 

temple  was  also  sometimes  carried  upon  men's  . 
shoulders  :  and  although  the  ''  bearing "  or 
"  taking  up  of  Tabernacles'  are  expressions  used 
metaphorically  in  Scripture  for  the  adoration  paid 
to  them,  yet  they  are  borrowed  from  a  practioe, 
which  was  well  known  at  the  time,  of  carrying 
the  Tabernacle  upon  the  shoulders  of  men  from 
one  place  to  another.  Thus  the  Israelites  are 
said  to  have  **  borne,''  and  to  take  up,,''  the 
"  Tabernacle  of  MolochV  Such  portabk  temples 
among  the  Antients  were  conveyed  with  them 
to  their  wars,  and  accompanied  them  upon  their 
travels.  This  was  the  constant  usage  of  the 
Arai)ians\  Egyptians^,  Trofans*,  Carthaginians''', 
and  Germans*'.  When  settlements  were  made, 
and  cities  built,  they  were  of  course  deposited 
in  safe  but  conspicuous  places ;  in  cavities 
fashioned  for  the  purpose,  within  the  rocks  on 


(5)  1  Sam.  c.vi.  S,7.  &c. 
(G)  Amot,  c.  V.     pMoims,  &c. 

(7)  See  the  authors  quoted  by  Haitinger,  Comp.Theatri  Orient,  c.i. 

(8)  Ajmtehu  Apol,  p.  506. 

(9)  See  Servhu  on  Mn.  vi.  ver.  68.     Dm,  lib.  x\.    HeroOam,  lib.  iv. 
waAJmm^MareeUimu,  lib.  nil. 

(10)  See  CalmeV^  Diet.  art.  Niektt;  and  the  autbort  referred  to  hf 
/h^rimcr,  Bibliof^raphia  Ant.  e.  Tiii.  18.  ^ 

(11)  TacU.  de  Mor.  Gtrm. 
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Statue  of 
Pan, 


which  their  citadels  stood ;  or  in  niches,  by  the 
side  of  their  most  frequented  roads.  Hiera^ 
answering  to  this  description,  are  found,  at  this 
day,  in  all  countries  professing  the  Greek  and 
Boman- Catholic  religions;  before  which  votive 
gi/ls  are  placed,  as  in  former  ages :  and  this 
seems  sufficient  to  explain  the  sort  oi  temples 
alluded  to  by  antient  authors,  as  being  here 
stationed  within  a  niche,  called  the  Cave  of 
Pan,  in  the  face  of  the  rock  below  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  Within  this  cave  there  formerly 
stood  a  statue  of  the  goat-footed  God ;  who,  on 
that  account,  was  said  by  Euripides^,  and  by 
Lucian^,  to  have  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens, 
beneath  the  northern  or  Pelasgic  wall  of  the 
Acropolis :  and  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that  in 
a  garden  below  this  Grotto,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  there  was  discovered  a  marble  statue  of 
Pan,  of  a  size  to  suit  the  cavity,  which  exactly 


(1)  Kf."   MM  Tat9W  M*  Ktm^Us  irir^mt  i 

n^  on*,  Ma  nrnvif  Sivrm,  »mi  ^^m  inkag. 
"  Audi  i^tur :  novitti  Cecropias  rupes, 

SeptCDtrionale  in  iis  antrum,  quas  Macras  vocamos?' 
**  Scio,  ubi  est  sacellnm  Panis  et  ara  prope." 

Emyrid.  in  Im.  936.  p,  334.    EdU.  Barnes.     Ctt$ttab.  IGBA. 

(2)  K«J  rt  ••'  itUiPtvp  rnv  ^i  «f  an^ixu  twnXvyym  rmirn^  JiirtXmfii- 
fU9Ht  tf^M?  fuu^  M  TMf  ntXm/yuuSi,  ».  T,  X«  tMeiani  Bit  Acciisatos, 
tom.l^ll.  p.  60.    Bipami.  1790. ' 


>»» 
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corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  antient    chap. 
image  in  the  Grotto,  bearing  a  trophy  upon  its 
head^;    for    the   iron    cramp,    by  which  this 
burden  was  sustained  and  connected  with  the 
mass  of  marble  used  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure,  yet  remains.    We  saw  this  statue  upon 
the  spot  where  it  was   discovered;    and  we 
removed    it   to  the   University  of  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  now  placed,  with  the  other  Greek 
Marblest    in  the  Vestibule   of   the  University 
Library*.    The  drapery  afforded  by  the  spoils 
of  a  goat  thrown  over  the  figure  is  executed 
in  the  very  antient  style  of  sculpture  called 
Gneco- Etruscan ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  identical  statue  alluded 
to  by  Luciany  as  before  cited.      Not  far  from 
the  same  place  there  was  also  found  the  torso  of 
a  small  marble  statue  oi  Apollo,  of  a  more  dimi- 
nutive size  than  that  of  Pan,  but  executed  in  a 
style  of  sculpture  equal  to  any  thing  produced 
in  the  most  splendid  aera  of  the  art.     This  we 
also  brought  to  England.      There  is  certainly 


(3)  Lucian,  Deorum  Dialogic  xxii.  3.  Panis  et  Mercurii,  Biponi, 
1790. 

(4)  An  eng^ravin^  of  this  statve,  from  a  drawinf^  by  the  celebrated 
Flaxmai^,  was  mitde  for  Mr.  fFUkm^s  Antiquities  of  Magna  Grtteia 
(|k71).  For  a  farther  account  of  it,  see  *'  Greek  Mar hUs,'*  p.  9. 
No.  XI.     Camh,  1809. 
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something  singular  in  such  an  assodatioQ  so 
near  to  the  Adtftum,  said  to  be  tenanted  by  these 
two  Deities.  The  identity  of  the  Grotto  itself 
was  a  theme  of  dispute  among  earlier  travellers^ 
-mho  fB.¥e  to  the-  subject  more  consideration 
than  peitiaps  it  may  seem  to  merit.  Guilletiere 
is  the  first  of  the  modems  by  whom  it  is  noticed. 
He  had  been  with  his  companions  \o  visit  the 
small  chapel  called  Panagia  SpUiotissap  or  our 
Lady  of. the  Grotto,  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  above 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  Acropolis;  which  a  Greek  spy,  a  native  of 
Candia,  had  pointed  out  to  the  Fenetians  as  a 
proper  place  to  serve  as  a  mine  in  blowing  up 
the  citader.  Guilletiere  persuaded  himself  that 
the  Panagia  was  nothing  less  than  the  actual 
grotto  once  dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Euripides  in  two  or  three  of  his 
tragedies*.  Seven  years  after  Guilletiere^  visit, 
the  same  cavern  was  examined  by  IVheler  and 


(1)  Voyage  d'^Mcm  par  ^.DelaGviUeliire^  p.  180.    Paris,  1675. 

(9)  "  D^  que  nous  fusroes  sortis  de  Panagia,  J'oUi^eay  noa  gens 
k  tourner  la  t^te  poor  y  regarder  avec  plus  d'attenlioii,  parce  que  je 
les  fis  souvenir  que  c'cstoit  1^  eHU  Groits  si  c^^bre  dans  ranttquile, 
&c.  Grace  k  la  duret^  du  rocher,  c'est  li  le  plus  entier  de  Cous  les 
e^l^bres  monumens  qui  nous  soot  restei  de  I'andenne  Ath^ncs. 
Euripide  a  parl^  de  cet  aairt^  en  deux  oo  trois  emkntts  de  set  tn^j^din." 
IM.  p,  179. 
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by  Spon ;  both  of  whom  deny  that  it  was  the  ^^^^• 
Grotto  of  Pan,  as  mentioned  by  Guilletiere;  and 
they  place  the  real  Grotto  of  Pan  upon  the 
northern  side  of  the  Citadel,  beneath  the  Pelasgic 
fFall,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Euripides 
and  of  LuciAN*.  Chandler  afterwards  con- 
firmed their  observations  ^'  and  in  this  state 
the  question  now  rests ;  no  one  having  since 
expressed  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  present  entrance .  of 
the  Citadel,  we  passed  before  the  facade  of  the 
PaopvL^A ;  the  old  entrance  to  the  Acn^lxB 
between  its  Doric  pillars  being  walled  up.  The 
Twrhish  guard  at  the  gate  suffered  us  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  we  mentioned  the  name  of  Lusieri ; 
and  one  of  them  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  then  at  work.  We  found  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  Erectheum,  seated 
upon  a  heap  of  stones,  with  his  drawing  imple- 
ments before  him,  equally  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  us  once  more,  and  in  such  a  place.  It 
happened  that  the  very  pencil  which  he  was 


(3)  Ewrifii,  in  /on.  w.  17,  501, 936.  Lvcutn,  as  before  cited.  See 
tf%atf^%  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  369.  Ij(nid.  1682.  Also  Voya^  par 
JauikSpem,  torn.  II.  p.  97.    hlaHaye^WA, 

(4)  OumdUr'B  TnrtU  in  Greece,  p.  59.     Ojefard,  1776. 
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CHAP,  then  using  was  one  of  several,  made  by' 
V.I  ^^-  ■^  Middleton,  which  the  author  had  conveyed  for 
him  from  England  to  Naples  many  years  before. 
He  had  only  two  remaining :  and  he  considered 
them  of  so  much  importance  to  the  perfection 
of  his  designs,  that  he  would  willingly  have 
purchased  more  at  an  equal  weight  of  gold; 
using  them  only  in  tracing  the  oiuline,  and  as 
sparingly  as  possible.  The  best  illustration  of 
his  remark  was  in  a  sight  of  the  outlines  he  had 
then  finished.  It  might  have  been  said  of  the 
time  he  had  spent  in  Athensy  as  of  Apelles, 
** Nulla  dies  sine  lined: "  but  such  was  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  application  shewn  in  the 
designs  he  was  then  completing,  that  every 
grace  and  beauty  of  sculpture,  every  fair  and 
exquisite  proportion,  every  trace  of  the  injuries 
which  time  had  effected  upon  the  building, 
every  vein  in  the  marble,  were  visible  in  the 
drawing ;  and  in  such  perfection,  that  even  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  stone  itself  might  be 
recognised  in  the  contour*.     He  would  not  hear 


(l)  Whoever  may  hereafter  be  the  possessor  of  these  Drawings,  will 
have  in  the  mere  mUlmet  (for  it  is  impossible  this  artbt  can  ever  finish 
the  collection  he  has  made)  a  representation  of  the  antiquities  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  Greece,  inferior  to  nothings  but  the  actual  sight  of 
them.      Hitherto  no  Mttcemu   has  dignified   himself  by  any  things 

deserving 
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of  our  descending   again  from  the    Acropolis    ^^^^' 
before  the    evening:    but  gave  us  a  recom-  v     ,y  .  ^ 
mendation  to  the  house  of  a  widow,  sister  of  the 
late  English  Consul,  where  he  said  we  might  be . . 
comfortably  lodged;   and  to  which  he  promised 
to  conduct  us,  after  dining  with  him  and  the 
Disdar  or  Governor  of  the  Citadel^  in  the  midst 
of  the   splendid   remains    of  architecture  and 
sculpture  by  which  we  were  surrounded.    He 
became  our  guide  to  all  the  different  buildings ; 
and   began  by  shewing   us  the  Parthenon, 
Some  workmen,  employed  under  his  direction  spoliation 

of  too 

for  the  British  Ambassador,  were  then  engaged  Temples, 
in  making  preparation,  by  means  of  ropes  and 
pulleys,  for  taking  down  the  Tnetopes,  where  the 
sculpture  remained  the  most  perfect. ,  The 
Disdar  himself  came  to  view  the  work,  but  with, 
evident  marks  of  dissatisfaction;  and  Lusieri 
told  us  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he 
could  accomplish  this  part  of  his  undertaking, 
from  the  attachment  the  T\irk$  entertained 
towards  a    building    which    they    had    been 


desenrinf^  the  title  of  a  patron  of  such  excellence.  Many  have  hought 
hit  deaiipis  when  he  could  be  induced  to  part  with  them,  by  which 
means  he  has  barely  obtained  subsistence ;  and  he  is  too  passionately 
attached  to  the  sources  which  Athau  has  afibrded  to  his  genius,  to 
abandoQ  Greece^  even  for  the  neglect  which,  in  his  letters  to  the  author, 
he  complains  of  having  there  experienced. 
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,  ^^^'  accustomed  to  regard  with  religious  veneratioii, 
and  had  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  con- 
fessed that  we  participated  the  Moslem  feeling 
in  this  instance,  and  would  gladly  0ee  an  order 
enforced  to  preserve  rather  than  to  destroy 
such  a  glorious  edifice.  After  a  short  time 
spent  in  examining  the  several  parts  of  the 
temple,  one  of  the  workmen  came  to  inform 
Don  Battista  that  they  were  then  going  to  lower 
one  of  the  metopes.  We  saw  this  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  raised  from  its  station  between  the 
triglyphs:  but  the  workmen  endeavouring  to 
give  it  a  position  adapted  to  the  projected  line 
of  descent,  a  part  of  the  adjoining  masonry  was 
loosened  by  the  machinery ;  and  down  came 
the  fine  masses  of  Pentelican  marble,  scattering 
their  white  fragments  with  thundering  noise 
among  the  ruins.  The  Disdar,  seeing  this, 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  emotions;  but 
actually  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and, 
letting  fall  a  tear,  said,  in  a  most  emphatical 
tone  of  voice,  "TeXo^!"  positively  declaring 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  consent  to 
any    further    dilapidation     of   the     building'. 


(l)  This  man  was,  however,  poor,  and  bad  a  family  to  supports 
consequently t  be  was  unable  to  withstand  thii  temptations  which  a 
little  money,  accompanied  by  splendid  promises,  offered  to  tbe 
sities  of  his  situation.    So  far  from  adhering  to  his  resolution,  he 

afterwards 
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Looking  up,  we  saw  with  regret  the  gap  that    ^^^^* 
had  been  made ;  which  all  the  ambassadors  of 


iftcnrards  g^daally  prevailed  upon  to  allow  all  the  finest  pieces  of 
iculpture  belonpng  to  the  Parthamm  to  be  taken  down ;  and  Buceeed* 
iD|^  tTBTellen  ipeak  with  eoncern  of  the  injuries  (he  huildinf  has 
iostainedy  exclusively  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  metcpet. 
One  example  of  this  nature  may  be  mentioned ;  which,  while,it  shews 
the  havoc  that  has  been  carried  on,  will  also  prove  the  want  of  tastft 
and  utter  barbarism  of  the  undertaking.  In  one  of  the  ang^les  of  the 
pediment  which  was  over  the  eastern  facade  of  the  temple,  there  was 
a  har$9*s  keadf  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  Korte  of  N^ham 
issuing  from  the  earth,  when  struck  by  his  trident,  during  his  alterca- 
tkm  with  Htbterua  for  the  posteasioa  of  Atheeu  The  bead  of  this 
animal  bad  been  so  Judiciously  placed  by  PkidkUf  that,  to  a  spectator 
below,  it  Aeemed  to  be  rising  ftom  an  abyss,  foaming,  and  struggling 
to  Durst  from  its  confined  situation,  with  a  degree  of  energy  suited  to 
th«  greatness  and  dignity  of  its  character.  All  the  per$peeiW9  of  thi 
ieu^^iure  (if  such  an  expression  be  admissible),  and  certainly  all  the 
harmony  and  fitness  of  its  proportions,  and  all  the  effect  of  attitude  and 
force  of  composition,  depended  upon  the  work  being  viewed  precisely 
at  the  distance  in  which  Pkidiat  designed  that  it  should  be  seen.  Its 
removal,  therefore,  from  its  situation,  amounted  to  nothing  less  than 
its  destractaon  >— take  it  down,  and  nil  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  is  in- 
stantly frustrated !  Could  any  one  believe  that  this  was  actually  done  ? 
and  that  it  was  done,  too,  in  the  name  of  a  nation  vain  of  its  distinc- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts?  Nay  more,  that  in  doing  this,  'finding  the 
removal  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  could  not  be  effected  without  destroy- 
ing the  entire  angle  of  the  pediment,  the  work  of  destruction  was 
albwed  to  proceed  even  to  this  extent  also  ?  Thus  the  form  of  the 
temple  has  sustained  a  greater  injury  than  it  had  already  experienced 
from  the  Fiemeiitm  artillery ;  and  the  hone^g  head  has  been  removed, 
to  be  placed  where  it  exhibits  nothing  of  its  original  effiect :  like  the 
aeqi^sition  said  to  have  been  made  by  another  Nobleman,  who,  being 
deUghted  at  a  puppet-show',  bought  Punch,  and  was  chagrined  to  find, 
whea  he  carried  him  home,  that  the  figure  had  loCt  all  its  humont. 

Yet 

VOL,  VI.  Q 
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CHAP,  the  earth,  with  all  the  sovereigns  they  represent^ 
aided  by  every  resource  that  wealth  and  talent 
can  now  bestow^  will  never  again  repair.  Ab 
to  our  friend  Lusieri,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
exculpate  lum ;  because  he  could  only  obey  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  this  he  did  with 
manifest  reluctance :  neither  was  there  a  work- 
man employed  in  the  undertidung,  among  the 
artists  sent  out  of.  Rome  for  that  purpose,  who 
did  not  express  his  concern  that  such  havoc 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  after  moulds  and 


Yet  we  are  seriootly  told,  {MemmtmJum,  ^.8.  Lmi.  1811,)  that  thU 
misdiief  hat  been  done  with  a  view  to  **  rctcne  these  apeeiaMBi  of 
•culptore  from  impending  rain :"  then,  why  not  exert  the  tAnne  inin- 
enee  which  was  employed  in  removing  them,  to  induce  the  TWM* 
Government  to  adopt  measures  for  their  effectual  preservation !  All 
no!  a  wiser  scheme  was  in  agiution :  it  was  at  first  attempted  to  have 
them  all  umimM  by  some  modera  artist !!!  fSee  Memor,  p.  39.)  Piwrn 
this  calamity  they  were  rescued  by  the  good  tacte  of  Canmm,  (MM.) 
The  sight  of  them  (Memar.  ^.4?0  "so  rivetted  and  agitated  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  tkt  pride  of  theairieal  repruaUaiim,  as  ac- 
tually to  draw  tears  from  her  eyes."  And  who  marvels  at  sucb^ 
emotion  ? 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fsir  Greece!  that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  lov'd^ 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defius'd,  thy  mouldering  shrines  remov'd 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behov'd 
To  guard  those  relics— ne'er  to  be  restor'd. 
Curtt  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  rov'd* 
And  onee  again  thy  hapless  bosom  goar'd. 


€€ 


And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  Gods  to  Northern  climci  abhorr'd^" 
(>iUt  Harold's  Pi^rimage,  Qmi^n,  IS.    ZMdL  18lf 


fyisls  had  been  already  made  of.  all  the  sculpture    ^^^^• 
^hich  it  was  designed  to  remove.    The  author  v>i«  ■»— ■■» 
would  gladly  have  avoided  the  introduction  of 
this  subject ;  but  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
these  proceedings,  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  du- 
ties he  has  to  fulfil  in  giving  the  narrative  of  his 
travels ;  and  if  his  work  be  destined  to  survive 
him,  it  shall  not,  by  its  taciturnity  with  regard         < 
to  the  spoliation  of  the  Athenian  temples,  seem 
to  indicate  any  thing  like  an   approval  of  the 
measures  which    have   tended    so    materially 
towards  their  destruction. 

To  a  person  who  has  seen  the  ruins  of  Rortiey  Corapan- 

son  be- 

the  first  suggestion  made  by  a  sight  of  the  build-  tween  the 
ings  in  the  Acropolis  is  that  of  the  infinite  supe-  andAoman 
riority  of  the  ^ifAenian  architecture.    It  possesses    "'  *"**" 
the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Egyptian^  or 
of  the  antient  Etruscan  style,  with  alL  the  ele- 
gant proportions,  the  rich  ornaments,  and  the 
discriminating  taste  of  the  most  splendid  sera 
of  the  Arts.     "  Accustomed  as  we  were,"  said 
Stuart^,  in  speaking  of  the  Parthenon,  ''to  the* 
antient  and  modem  magnificence  of  Rome,  and, 
by  what  we  had  heard  and  read,  impressed 


^^^»"«^^« 


(l)  Antiquitiei  ofiAifiH,  vol.11,  p.  9.    ^£,tntl,^7i^• 
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with  an  advants^eoas  opinion  of  what  we  were 
come  to  see,  we  found  the  image  our  fancy 
had  preconceived  greatly  inferior  to  the  real 
object."  Yet  fTheler,  who  upon  such  a  subject 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  equal  authority  with 
Stuariy  says  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  yet 
remaining  in  Athens  \  "  I  dare  prefer  them  be- 
fore any  place  in  the  world,  Rome  only  exceptedJ" 
If  there  be  existing  upon  the  earth  any  buildings 
which  may  fairly  be  brought  into  a  comparison 
with  the  Parthenon,  they  are  the  temples  of 
Piestum  in  Lucania ;  but  even  these  can  only  be 
so  with  reference  to  their  superior  antiquity,  to 
their  severe  simplicity,  and  to  the  perfection  of 
design  visible  in  their  structure :  in  graceful 
proportion,  in  magnificence,  in  costliness  of 
materials,  in  splendid  decoration,  and  in  every 
thitig  that  may  defnote  the  highest  degree  of 
improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  of 
architecture  ever  attained,  they  are  vastly  infe- 
rior. This  is  at  least  the  authors  opinion. 
Lusieri,  however,  entertained  different  senti-^ 
ments ;  and  his  authority  upon  such  a  subject 
is  much  more  worthy  of  the  reader's  atten- 
tion.    Lusieri  had  resided  at  Ptestim ;  and  Had 


(l)  Journey  into  Grteee,  Book  V.  p.  357.    Lmd.  1688. 
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dedicated  to  those  buildings  a  degree  of  study  chap, 
which,  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  arts,,  well  v    .^^ 
qualified  him  to  decide  upon  a  question  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  jiihenian  and  Posidonian  Mh$nian, 
sqpecimens  of  Grecian  architecture.    His  opinion  nUm.  ud 
10  very  remarkable :  he  considered  the  temples  '^^ 
of  Piestum  as  examples  of  a  purer  style ;  or,  as  he  ^"^ 
termed  it,  of  a  more  correct  and  classical  taste* 
'^  In  those  buildings,"  said  he, ''  the  Doric  order 
attained  a  pre-eminence  beyond  which  it  never 
pa3sed;  not  a  stone  has  been  there  placed 
without  some  evident  and  important  design ; 
every  part  of  the  structure  bespeaks  its  own 
essential  utility."     He  held  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Temple  of  the  Panhellenian 
Jupiter  in  the  Island  of  ^gina.      **  Of  such  a 
nature,''  he  added^  ^^were  works  in  architec- 
ture,   when  the  whole  aim  of  the  architect 
was  to  unite  grandeur  with  utility ;  the  former 
being  founded  on  the  latter.      All  then  was 
truth,  strength,  and  sublimity."    According  to 
his  opinion,  a  different  character  is  applicable 
to  the  Parthenon.     In  this  building,  the  Doric, 
having  attained  its  due  proportions,  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  dii^layed  with  every  perfection 
which  the  arts  of  Greece  could  accomplish ;   but 
this  has  not  been  the  case.    In  all  that  relates  to 
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<)i<AP.  harmony, elegance,  execution, beauty,  proporticm, 
the  Parthenon  stands  a  chef-tT ceuvre ;  every 
portion  of  the  sculpture  by  whict  it  is  so  highly 
decorated  has  all  the  delicacy  of  a  camio :  but 
still  there  are  faults  in  the  building,  and  proofis 
of  negligence^  which  are  not  found  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Piestum;  and  these  Lusieri  considered  as 
striking  evidences  of  the  state  of  public  morals 
in  the  gay  days  of  Pericles;  for  he  said  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  been  cheated  by  his  work- 
men. He  pointed  those  defects  out  to  us. 
Above  the  architrave,  behind  the  metopes  and 
trigfyphsf  there  are  vacuities  sufficiently  spa- 
cious for  a  person  to  walk  in,  which,  in  some 
instances,  and  perhaps  in  all,  had  been  care- 
lessly filled  with  loose  materials;  butatP^^mm, 
the  same  parts  of  the  work  are  of  solid  stone, 
particularly  near  the  angles  of  those  temples; 
which  consist  of  such  prodigious  masses,  that 
it  is  inconceivable  how  they  were  raised  and 
adjusted.  In  other  parts  of  the  Parthenon  there 
are  also  superfluities;  which  are  unknown  in 
the  buildings  of  Ptestum,  where  nothing  super- 
fluous can  be  discerned.  These  remarks,  as 
they  were  made  by  an  intelligent  artist,  who, 
with  leisure  and  abilities  for  the  inquiry,  has 
pai4  more  attention  to  the  subject  th^n  any  oqi9 
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*l8e^  we  have  been  careful  to  preserve.  For  chap. 
dur  own  parts,  in  viewing  the  Parthenon,  we 
were  so  much  affected  by  its  solemn  appear* 
ance,  and  so  much  dazzled  by  its  general 
splendour  and  magnificence,  that  we  shoidd 
never  have  ventured  this  critical  examination  of 
the  parts  composing  it ;  nor  could  we  be  per* 
suaded  entirely  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion 
thus  founded  upon  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
Posidonian  and  jEginetan  buildings.  Often  as 
it  has  been  described,  the  spectator  who  for 
the  first  time  approaches  it  finds  that  nothing 
he  has  read  can  give  any  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  in  beholding  it.  Yet  was  there  once 
found  in  England  a  writer  of  eminence,  in  his 
profession  as  an  architect',  who  recommeifded 
the  study  of  Roman  antiquities  in  Italy  and  in 
France,  in  preference  to  the  remains  of  Grecian 
architecture  in  Athens  ;  and  who,  deciding 
upon  the  works  of  Phidias,  CalUcrates,  and  Ictinut, 
without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them  but  in  books  and  prmts,  ventured 


(l)  See  ft  Trtfttite  on  the  DecontWe  Pkri  of  Ciril  Arcbitectare,  by 
Sir  fFimam  Chambers,  pp.ld»  31  >  fte.  'Hiird  edition.  LmuI,  1791.— 
Alio  Rmfef€9*%  Reply,  in  bU  Pref.  to  the  Third  Voluae  of  8tuarV%  Antiq. 
oidUmu,  p.  10.    Lmd.Vt9A, 
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CHAP,    to  maintain  that  the  Parthenon   was  not  ae 

IV 

^  -/-  ^  considerable  an  edifice  as  the  Church  of  St. 
Martin  in  London;  thereby  affording  a  remarka- 
ble proof  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from 
any  written  description,  or  even  from  engraved 
representation,  any  adequate  idea  of  the  build- 
ings oi Antient  Greece;  compared  with  whose 
stupendous  works,  the  puny  efforts  of  modem 
art  are  but  as  the  labours  of  children. 

By  means  of  the  scaffolds  raised  against  the 
Parthenon,  for  the  Formatori,  and  for  other  artists 
who  were  engaged  in  moulding  and  making 
drawings  from  the  sculpture  upon  the  frieze, 
we  were  enabled  to  ascend  to  all  the  higher 
parts  of  the  building,  and  to  examine,  with  the 
minutest  attention,  all  the  ornaments  of  this  glo- 
rious edifice.    The  sculpture  on  the  metopes, 
representing  the  Combats  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapii/ue,  is  in  such  bold  relief,  that  the  figures 
are  all  of  them  statues.    Upon  coming  close  to 
Caineof     the  work,  and  examining  the  state  of  the  marble, 
ricfl  SU9-     it  was  evident  that  a  verv  principal  cause  of 
the  Sculp,  tne  injuries  it  had  sustained  was  owing,  not,  as 
Parikemn.  it  has  bccn  asscrtcd?,  to  "  the  zeal  of  the  early 


(I)  MemontDdum  on  tbc  tu^ctt  of  the  Eftrl  of  Blgim*%  PurMHt 
la  Gweeee,  p.  11.    Laiul.  1611. 
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Chriitians*,  th^  b$u*barism  of  the  Turks,  or  to 
the  eAplosions  which  took  place  when  the 
temple  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine/'  but 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  stone  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  during 
80  many  ages.  The  mischief  has  origiDated  in 
the  sort  of  marble  which  was  used  for  the 
building ;  this,  not  being  entirely  homogeneous, 
is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  exfoliate 
when  long  exposed  to  ?ir  and  moisture^  Any 
person  may  be  convinced  of  this»  who  will  exa- 
mine the  specimens,  of  sculpture  which  have 
been  since  removed  to  this  country  from  the 
Parthenon;  although,  being  expressly  selected 
as  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  work,  they 
do  not  exhibit  this  decomposition  so  visibly  as 
the    remaining   parts    of  the   building.     But 


(9)  Iq  Hie  litae  Tract  Wbieh  the  anibor  pablisbed  in  1803,  oon* 
taiDin;  the  "  Testimonies  of  dilTerent  Authors  respect! off  the  Statue 
of  Ceres,'*  p.  4,  and  also  in  bis  Accoant  of  the  "  Cambridge  Marbles  " 
published  in  1809,  p.  15.  ha  attributed  to  "  Me  zeaiof  the  earfy  Ckrit' 
tkme"  a  part  of  the  ii^jury  done  to  ^the  Temple  at  Elevuu.  He  baa 
since  been  much  amused  by  finding  the  same  expression  adopted  by 
the  writer  of  the  Earl  of  ElguCe  "JHemorandum"  aboTe  cited,  where 
the  "earfyCkritiitmt**  are  made  also  responsible  for  the  injuiy  dona 
to  the  meicpei  of  the  Parthenon  (See  Memcrandum,  p,  \\),  Now, 
ahattng  the  long  arms,  or  the  long  ladders^  which  the  said  Ckrisliane 
must  have  called  into  action  to  reach  the  entablature  of  this  buildings, 
itdMDot  appear  highly  probable  that  the  very  people  who  conse-> 
crated  the  Parihemm,  as  ^PTm^  says,  "to  jervb  God  in,"  wouW 
take  M  liKch  pains  to  disfigure  and  to  destroy  their  place  of  worship^ 

7 
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CHAP,  throughout  the  metopes,  and  in  all  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  the  frieze  which  surrounded  the 
outside  of  the  cell  of  the  temple,  this  may  be 
observed:  a  person  putting  his  hand  behind 
the  figures,  or  upon  the  plinth,  where  the  parts 
have  been  less  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  may 
perceive  the  polished  surface,  as  it  was  left 
when  the  work  was  finished,  still  preserving  a 
high  degree  of  smoothness;  but  the  extericnr 
parts  of  the  stone  have  been  altered  by  wea- 
thering; and  where  veins  of  schistus  in  the 
marble  have  been  affected  by  decomposition, 
considerable  parts  have  fallen  off.  Yet,  to  ope- 
rate an  effect  of  this  nature,  it  required  the 
lapse  of  twenty-three  centuries ;  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  M(hat  remained  had  under- 
gone sufficient  trial  to  have  continued  unaltered 
for  a  series  of  i^s :  at  all  events,  it  would  have 
been  safe  from  the  injuries  to  which  the  finest 
parts  of  the  sculpture  have  been  since  so 
lamentably  exposed,  when  they  were  torn  from 
the  temple,  either  to  be  swallowed  by  the  waves 
of  Cythera,  or  to  moulder  under  the  influence  of 
a  climate  peculiarly  qualified  to  assist  their  pro- 
gress towards  destruction'. 

(l)  **  The  Ambassador  has  carried  off  every  rich  morsel  of  sculpture 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  Parikenm :  so  that  he,  in  future,  who 
wishes  to  see^A«fw,  must  make  a  Journey  to  SetUani.**  Colonel 
Spart^s  MS,  Ctrrttprndgnee, 
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It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  author  omits  a   chap. 

IV. 

description  of  the  whole  of  the  sculpture  upon  ^ 
the  frieze  beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  Peripterus^. 
To  an  artist,  the  boldness  and  masterly  execu-  spUndid 
tion  of  the  metopes  may  be  more  interesting ;  but  tJ^^ 
a  sight  of  the  splendid  solemnity  of  the  whole  U^^*^ 
Panathenaic  Festival,  represented  by  the  best 
artists  of  AntierU  Greece,  in  one  continued  pic- 
ture above  three  feet  in  height,  and  originally 
six  hundred  feet  in  length,  of  which  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  now  remains,  is  alone  worth 
a  journey  to  Athens;  nor  wiU  any  scholar  deem 
the  undertaking  to  be  unprofitable,  who  should, 
visit  Greece  for  this  alone.     The  whole  popula-  DeMi> 
tion  of  the  antient  city,  animated  by  the  bustle  ^^^** 
and  business  of  the  Panathetuea,  seems  to  be 
exhibited  by  this  admirable  work }  persons  of 
either  sex  and  of  every  age,  priests,  charioteers, 
horsemen,    cattle,    victors,    youths,    maidens, 
victims,    gods,  and  heroes,  all  enter  into  the 
procession;  every  countenance  expresses  the 
earnestness  and  greatness  of  the  occasion ;  and 
every  magnificence  of  costume,  and  varied  dis- 
position of  the  subject,  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
representation.    It  is  somewhere  said  of  Phidias, 


(3)  For  a  foil  aceouot  of  it,   see  Siuart*s  Jlhens,  vol.11,   p.  IS. 
^^•«irf.  1787. 
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that,  as  a  sculptor,  he  particularly  excelled  in 
his  statues  of  horses :  perhaps  some  notion  may 
be  conceived  of  the  magic  of  his  art,  when  it  is 
related,  that  of  a  hundred  horses  introduced  by 
him  into  the  Panathenaic  pomp^  there  are  not 
two^  •ither  in  the  same  attitude,  or  which  are 
not  characterized  by  a  marked  difference  of 
expression.    Some  circumstances  were  made 
known  to  us  by  our  being  able  to  examine  the 
marble  closely,  which  we  did  not  know  before ; 
although  tiiey  had  been  alluded  tp  by  Stuari  *  : 
the  bridles  oi  the  horses  were  originally  of 
gilded  bronze ;  this  we  perceiyed  by  the  holes 
left  in  the  stone  for  afl&xing  the  metal,  and  also 
by  little  bits  of  the  bronze  itself,  which  the  fbnw 
^^«      tori  hs^d  found  in  the  work.    We  should  hardly 
have  bdiieved  that  sudi  an  article  of  dress  as 
the  leathern  hoot,  with  its  top  tum/ed  oyer  tiie 
calf  of  the  leg,  was  worn  by  the  antient  .diht' 
nUm^  as  well  as  by  English  c^valier9»  if  we  had 
not  seen  the  CoUmmus  90  represeiited  upon 
the  6gwre8  of  some  of  tbe  youi^  horsemen  in 
this  prpcel^sio^;  and  as  coxcomically  adapted 
to  tiie  shape  of  the  leg,  and  set  off  with  as  great 
nicety,  as  for  a  Newmarket  jockey.    Another 
singular  piece  of  foppery,  worn  also  by  the 


(0  AnUq.  of  iMfW,  vol.  IL  p.  14.    Lmd.  1787. 
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Athenian  beaux,  consisted  of  a  light  gipsey  hat,    chap. 
perhaps  made  of  straw,  tied  with  ribbands         '    « 
under  the  chin.    We  noticed  the  figure  of  a  JJjf  j^""^ 
young  horseman  with  one  of'  these  hats,  who  '*"*• 
seemed,  from  his  appearance  in  the  procession, 
to  be  a  person  of  distinction,  curbing  a  galloping 
steed ;  but  the  wind  had  blown  the  hat  from  his 
head,  and,  being  held  by  the  ribbands  about 
the  neck,  it  hung  behind  the  rider,  as  if  floating 
in  the  air :  Ihe  sculptor  having  evidently  availed 
himself  of  this  representation  to  heighten  the 
appearance  of  action  in  the  groupe,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  spirited,    that  this  kind  of  hat 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  seems 
to  be  probable^  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
behig  still  worn  by  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
church*:  it  appears  upon  the  head  of  the  Patri- 
arch  of  Camtaniinopley  as  he  is  rep^sented  by  a . 
wood-cut  in  the  work  of  Martin  Crusius  *;  but 
perhaps,  in  the  latter  instance,  it  should  rather 
be  considered  as  the  petastts*,  than  the  pileus. 
Also,  by  attending    to  its   appearance  upon 
Grecian  vases  of  terra  cotta,  we  may  perceive 
that  it  was  worn  by  no  common  individuals^ 


(S)  See  Vol.  I.  of  these  TiUveli,  Cbep.  IX.  p.  194.  Octevo  edition. 
(S)  7Vr(»-^«aa,  p.  106.    BaHi,  1583. 
(4)  Vid.  Liptmt  de  Amphitheat.  c.  19. 
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A  beautiful  figure  of  AiAntim^  with  thi0  kind  <A 
hat,  is  preserved  upon  one  of  the  Greek  Marbles 
in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge^'  and 
another  representation  of  the  same  person/ 
similarly  attired,  appears  upon  the  Neapolitan 
Fase\  where  there  is  also  an  effigy  of  Castpr 
with  the  pileus  upon  his  head;  for  jicuton,  in 
both  instances^  is  figured  with  his  head  un- 
covered, the  hat  hanging,  by  its  ribbands,  in 
graceful  negligence  behind  his  shoulders;  and 
after  this  manner  it  is  more  frequently  repre- 
sented. Among  the  Romans,  who  rarely  used 
any  covering  for  the  head,  the  pileus,  when 
worn,  was  the  distinguishing  badge  of  freed- 
men;  and  the  use  of  it,  as  a  privilege,  was 
granted  to  persons  who  had  obtained  their 
liberty.  In  the  Heroic  age  no  kind  of  hats 
were  wom»  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Poems  of 
Homer,  where  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  such 
article  of  apparel.  Indeed,  Etisiaihitis  affirms 
that  the  Romans  derived  their  custom  of  going 


.««■ 


(l)  This  marble  represeDts  the  body  of  an  Amphora,  about  three 
feet  in  length,  from  the  shore  of  the  Proptmiu,  It  was  presented 
to  the  Uniyersity  by  Mr.  Spmeer  SmUh,  late  Minister  Plenipotentsary 
at  the  OUoman  Porte^  and  brother  of  Sir  Sidnty  Smith.  The  seolp- 
ture  is  in  low  relief,  but  it  is  very  antient. 

(8)  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mx.Sdmardt^  of  Harrow,  late  book- 
seller in  Patt  MdU,  Londom, 


'  -VI"- 
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bareheaded  from  the  Greeks^:  hence  it  may 
almost  be  proved,  that  in  this  bas-relief,  (as 
nothing  was  ever  introduced  by  antient  artists 
into  their  designs  without  some  symbolic  allu- 
sion,) the  hat  was  intended  as  a  distinguishing 
token*;  and  its  appearance  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, because  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quaries that  this  frieze  contained  the  portraits 
of  the  leading  characters  at  Athens,  during  the 
Pelpponnesian  war ;  particularly  of  Pericles,  Phi- 
dias, Socraies,  and  Alcibiades^. 

We  saw  with  the  same  advantage  all  the  Practice  of 
remaining  sculpture    of  this  stately  edifice ;  ^dng" 
visiting  it  often  afterwards  to  examine  the  dif-  **®^**** 
ferent  parts  more  leisurely*   Among  the  remains 
of  the  sculpture  in  the  western  pediment,  which 
is  in  a  very  ruined    state,    the   artists  had 
observed,  not  only  the    races  of  paint  with 
which  the  statues  had  antiently  been  covered, 
but  also  of  gilding.    It  was  usual  to  gild  the 


(3)  Vid.  jS«i«aM.  in  Homer.  Odyts.  Ub.  i. 

(4)  It  is  itill  so  considered  BtAthent,  GmUetwrey  in  gvnr^  an 
acGonnt  of  the  VteefdadM  or  JBlders,  selected  out  of  the  principal 
CkrHitkm  families,  forming  a  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  citj,  sayi 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  x>ther  citicens  by  wearing  **  GitU 
hour  These  are  his  words  :— ''X^  ncehiaJot  partem  de  petUs  eka- 
pemu,pmar  let  disHmg^ur  de$  akires  hMiam.*'  Voyage  A*Jihine$,^ 
p.  159.    PitrU^  1675. 

(5)  See  Memorandum  on  the  sulject  of  Che  Earl  of  Elgin's  Pursuits 
'^^^gce,  p.  18.    Lmd,  181 U 
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hair  of  the  statues  which  represented  Deiiits, 
and  sometimes  other  parts  of  the  bodies.  This 
practice  remained  to.  a  very  late  period  of  the 
art,  as  it  has  been  already  shewn  in  a  foitner 
part  of  this  work\  During  an  excavation 
which  Lusieri  had  carried  on  here,  he  had  dis- 
covered the  antient  pavement,  in  its  entire 
state ;  consisting  of  the  same  white  marble  as 
the  temple.  We  found  an  Inscription,  which 
proves  how  antient  the  custom  was  of  pro- 
nouncing the  Greek  B  like  the  Roman  V,  by  the 
manner  of  writing  a  name  which  mu^t  have 
been    their'  Hctorinus:    "  Phan^as,    Hierot 

PHANT,  SOK  OF  ViCTORINUS." 

♦AN€IACTHCBIKTa;P6l 
NOy lePO^ANTHC 

MttbiM     Among  the  ruins  of  this  and  of  other  btlildinn 

UmmI  in  thft 

Aeropaiu.  iu  tho  Jlcropolis,  WO  uoticcd  the  fragments  of 
almost  every  kind  of  marble,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  breccia;  but  particularly  of 
the  verd-antique,  entire  columns  of  which  had 
once  adorned  the  ErecthSum.  Under  a  heap  of 
loose  stones  and  rubbish  in  the  centre  of  it,  we 
discovered  the  broken  shafl  of  a  verdrontique 
pillar  of  uncommon  beauty:  this  we  purchased 
of  the  Disdar;  and  having  with  great  difficulty 


(1)  S«e  Vol.  V.  Chap.  IV.  p.  SOS  of  the  8fo  Edition  of  theleTiw«b. 
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removed  it  from  the  Acropolisy  we  sent  it  to    chap. 
England^.    A  bluish-grey  limestone  was  also  n.    ^Ly^ 
Bsed  in  some  of  the  works;  particularly  in  the 
exquisite  ornaments  of  the  ErecthSum,  where  Sugoiar 
ttie  frieze  of  the  temple  and  of  its  porticoes  are  tionof  uw 
not  of  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  ^•^"**^^ 
of  this  sort  of  slate4ike  limestone :  the  tym* 
panum  of  the  pediment  is  likewise  of  the  same 
gbme ;   a    singular    circumstance    truly,    and 
fequiring  some  explanation'.    It  resembles  the 
limestone  employed  in  the  walls  of  the  Cella  of 
the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  EleusUy  and  in  buildings 
before  the  use  of  marble  was  known  for  pur- 
poses of  architecture;  such,  for  example,  as 
Hie  sort  of  stone  employed  in  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  eAPkigalia^  and  in  other  edifices  of  equal 
antiquity:  it  effervesces  briskly  in  acids,  and 
has  all  the  properties  of  common  compact  lime- 
stone; except  that  it  is  hard  enough  to  cut  glass. 


(S)  It  is  DOW  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at  QimMdgc. 
See  "  Greek  Marbles,"  No.  XVII.  p.  39.     Comb,  I8O9. 

(3)  For  this  fact  tbe  autbor  is  indebted  to  Mr.  ffiikmSf  anther  oC 
the  Antiquities  of  Magna  Gracia,  &c. 

(4)  Specimens  of  this  ilate-like  limestone  were  brouj^bt  to  tbe 
author  for  the  Mineralo^cal  Lecture  at  Cambridge,  from  tbe  Temple 
of  tbe  PhigaHan  Jpollo  in  the  Marea,  by  Mr.  f^a^^U.  It  is  also  found 
upon  Pamasnu,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  Some  of  the  !imefltott« 
iH  Ptmutene  breaks  with  a  coaeboldal  fracture,  and  is  bard  enough 
to  cut  glass. 

VOL.  vr.  R 
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c^_^P'    and,  of  course,  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish; 

^,  ■n^^.-r  exhibiting  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture,  which  is 
somewhat  splintery.  We  could  not  discover  a 
single  fragment  of  porphyry ;  which  is  remarkaUe, 
as  this  substance  was  almost  always  used  by 
the  Antients  in  works  of  great  magnificence. 
Among  the  loose  fragments  dispersed  in  the 
Acropolis,  we  foimd  a  small  piece  of  marble 
with  an  inscription,  but  in  so  imperfect  a  state, 
that  it  is  only  worth  notice  as  a  memorial  of  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  and  in  its  allusion  to 
the  Pryiantam,  which  is  the  only  legible  part  of 

OftficPry-  it*.  That  the  Pry /aTi^m,  where  the  written  laws 
of  Solon  were  kept*,  was  not  situate  near  to 
the  spot,  but  in  the  lower  city,  may  be  easily 
proved .  Yet  some  have  believed  that  it  was  in 
the  Acropolis  i  owing  to' that  remarkable  passage 
in  PausaniaSf  which  set  at  rest  the  mistaken 
opinion  ,of  Ptolemy  s  importation  of  the  worship 
of  Serapis  into  Egypt  ;  Memphis  having  been 
the  original  source  of  this  superstition,  both  for 
the   Alexandrians  and   the    Athenians^.     After 


(1)  Now  in  the  Vestibule  at  Cambridge.  See  **  Greek  Marbkt,*' 
No.  XXX.  p.  52.     Camb.  \S09. 

(3)  nXur/o  2t  n^ifr«ri7o  Urift  U  f  m/cm  rt  t!  Z«X«f <r  tUt  yy^mftfum, 
Paufonitfi  lib.  i.  c.  18.  p..41.    Lt'pt.  1696. 

(a)  See  Vol,  v.  of  tbeM  Tnveb,  Chap.  VU.  p.  362.  Note  (5).  OcUvo 
edition. 
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speaking  of  the  PrytanIjum,  Pausanias  says*,    chap, 
''  Hence,  to  those  going  towards  the  lower  parts  ^.   ■\.'—» 
of  the  city ,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  presents  itself^ 
whose   worship    the  Athenians  received    from 
Ptolemy :"  additig,   ''  Among  the  Egyptian  fanes 
of  this  Deity,  the  most  renowned,  indeed,  is  that 
of  Alexandria,    hut  the  most  antient  that  of 
Memphis."      But,  in  answer   to  this,  it  may 
be  observed^  that  the  same  author  also  ascends 
from  the  PrytanSum,  along  the  street  of  the  Tripods, 
towards  the  Propylcea  *•  Moreover,  it  is  recorded, 
that  the  tablets  of  the  laws  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Citadel  were  afterwards  removed 
to  the  PrytanSum^;  and  they  were  termed  rovg 
xare^tf  pofMv^f  because  they  were  kept  in  the 
lower  city. 

With  regard  to  the  Erectheum,  which  is  Sreah^m. 
situate  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Partlienon,  it  has 
generally  been  described  as  consisting  of  three 


(4)  'EffTiwAit  Mw/ff  it  rA  »^rm  «tfr  triXuft,  "Sa^dmUf  Wrn  ii^p,  Sf  *Ain»tu*t 

piwlfrn  'AA4«»9(iSr<i*>  J^mirmm  H  l»  M^^u.     Pausania,  lib. i.  c.  18. 
p.  42.     Lips.  1696. 

(5)  'Erri  Hi  SUt  kni  rtS  nfvrsn/Mr  ««A^^ni  T{ir«l>f .     Pammk.  Ub.  i. 
c.  SO.  p.  46.    LipM.  1696. 

(6)  Jul.  P9UUX,  Ub.  n\u  c.  10.    Jmst,  1706. 
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CHAP,  contiguous  temples;  that  of  Erecikeus,  of  Minerva 
^■■v^  PoKas,  and  of  Pandrosus.     Stuart  considered  the 
eastern  part  of  the  building  alone  as  being  the 
Erecthhtm;  the  part  to  the  westward  as  that 
6f  Minerva ;  and  the  adjoining  edifice  on  the  south 
side,  distinguished  by  the  Caryatides  supporting 
the  entablature  and  roof^  as  the  chapel  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Nymph  Pandrosus\    This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  other  writers':  but 
it  seems  more  consistent  with  the  description 
and  allusions  to  this  building  in  the  works  of 
antient  authors,  to  suppose  that  the  whole  struc* 
ture  was  called  Er£cth£:um,  consisting  only  of 
Temples     two  contiguous  templcs;  thht  o(  Minerva  Pelias, 
w/l'nd''^''"  with  its  portico  towards  the  east ;  and  t&at  of 
po?^s7     Pandrosus  towards  the  west,  with  its  two  porti- 
coes standing  by  the  north  and  south  angles,  the 
entrance  to  the  Pandraseum  being  on  the  northern 
side'.      Pausanias^    calls    the   whole    building 
EPEX0E1ON,  and  he  decidedly  describes  it,  not 


(l)  Aotiq.  of  Atkem,  vol.  11.  chap.  8.  p.  16.    Lomd.  1787. 

(S)  "  Near  the  Parihaun  are  fArve  temples.**  (Mtmonrndum  tflht 
Earl  tf  Elgim*t  Purtuiit  m  Greece^  p.9S.  Lmd.t^W.J  Sec  alto 
Ounidier*s  Trav,  in  Greece,  chap.  W.  p,  53.    Oaf,  1786.  Ac.  Ac. 

(3)  See  a  Plan  of  these  building  by  Mr.  fE  iftUtme,  aHtbor  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Magna  Gresda^  Ac.  at  en^^ved  for  Mr*  UfhlpeU^* 
Selections  from  the  MS.  Journals  of  Travellers  in  tbm  L»emS» 

(4)  '£rcf  tk  HM4  tiMfUt,  *n^xjkm  MmXe^funt.   Fautmu  lili.  i  c«  S9.  p*^« 

Xt/«.  1696. 
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as  of  a  triple,  but  as  of  a  duple  form';  and  in  the  chap. 
succeeding  chapter  he  mentions  the  two  parts 
of  which  it  consisted,  naming  them  the  Temples 
of  Pandrasus  and  Minerva^.  The  sepulchral 
origin  of  the  Parthenon,  as  of  all  the  jitheniem 
temples,  has  been  already  proved;  and  the  same 
historian  who  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
situation  of  the  sepdckre  ofCecrops  also  informs  us 
that  the  tomb  of  Ericthanius  existed  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polios''.  The  Turks  had  made  a 
powder-magazine  of  one  of  the  vestibules  of  this 
building;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  creep 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  in  order  to  see  the 
finest  specimen  of  Ionic  architecture  now  exist- 
ing:- it  was  an  inner  door  of  one  of  the  temples; 
and  it  has  been  judiciously  remarked^  of  the 
sculpture  everywhere  displayed  in  this  edifice, 
that  "  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  marble  has 
been  wrought  to  such  a  depth  and  brought  to  so 


(5)  Km^trXtnydfl^rtriamnfUh     Ibid. 

(6)  T^  m^  A  Tw  'Ahimt  n*^fUtit  tmit  rvw;^  Uiy.     IhkL  C.S7.  p.  64. 
Upt,  1696. 

tn^^  ri  )m  *E^im0ift§t ;  tix^  i»  r^  nf  r9f  n«XM^  utM^kprat.  **  Athenis 
aiitem  in  ipsA  pariter  Acropoli,  Cecropia,  ut  Antiocbus  HUtoriarum 
Bono  ftcriptum  reliquit.  Quid  porr6  Ericthonius  ?  nonne  in  Poliadia 
templo  tepultus  est  ?*'  CUmeniit  JUxandrini  Cohvrtaiw  ad  Centa, 
Urn.  I.  p,t9,  Oxon.  1715. 
(8)  Memonnduai,  dec*  p.S4.    iMd,  1611. 
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CHAP,  sharp  an  edge,  the  different  ornaments  having  all 
M  ■»■  ^  the  delicacy  of  works  in  metal.**  Lu^ten,  for  whom 
and  for  the  other  artists  this  passage  had  been 
opened,  said,  that  he  considered  the  workmanship 
of  the /mze  and  cornice,  and  of  the  Ionic  capitals^ 
as  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  the  world  * :  he  came  daily  to  examine 
it,  with  additional  gratification  and  wonder.  He 
directed  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  state 
of  preservation  in  which  the  Caryatides  of  the 
Pandroseum  still  remained:  passing  the  handover 
the  surface  of  the  marble  upon  the  necks  of 
these  statues,  it  seemed  to  retain  its  original 
polish  in  the  highest  perfection.  Within  this 
Of  the  buildinjf,  so  late  as  the  second  century,  was 
preserved  the  olive-tree  mentioned  hY^pollodorus\ 


(l)  Mr.  O'^ppf  has  preserved,  id  bia  MS.  Journal,  a  Dote,  dic- 
tated by  Lurierij  relative  to  a  very  carious  discovery  made  by  that 
artist  witb  regard  to  tbe  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  Eredhiftm, 
The  author  also  well  remembers  its  being  pointed  out  to  him  by  the 
same  person,  upon  the  spot.  Lutieri  found  among  the  most  delicate 
intertexture  of  the  wreaths  and  foliage,  small  brass  nails,  and  bits  of 
antique  glass,  which  had  been  fastened  on  to  heighten  the  general 
delicacy  and  exquisite  finishing  of  the  work.  This  circumstance  has 
been  noticed  by  no  other  traveller.  Perhaps,  according  to  our  notions 
of  taste,  as  founded  upon  the  Creeian  School,  these  works  appear 
more  beautiful  in  their  present  nakedness  than  they  would  have  done 
if  we  had  beheld  them  as  they  were  originally  finished,  when  they 
were  painted  and  gilded,  and  studded  with  glass  beads,  or  investc4 
with  other  extraneous  ornament 

(S)  Vid.PaK«an.  lib.i.  c37.  p.  64.    Lqft.lSOG. 
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which  was  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  foundation  of 
the  citadel.  Stuart  supposed  it  to  have  stood 
in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  oiPandroms  (called 
by  him  the  Pandroseum),  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  air  necessary  for  its  support,  which  could 
here  be  admitted  between  the  Caryatides;  but 
instances  of  trees  that  have  been  preserved 
unto  a  very  great  age,  within  the  interior  of  an 
edifice  inclosed  by  walls,  may  be  adduced. 
The  building  was  of  course  erected  subsequently 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  was  in  some 
degree  adapted  to  its  form.  A  very  curious 
relic  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  at  Cawdor 
Castle,  near  Inverness,  in  Scotland;  in  which  build- 
ing a  hawthorn-tree  of  great  antiquity  is  very 
remarkably  preserved.  Tradition  relates,  that 
the  original  proprietor  of  the  edifice  was  directed 
by  a  dream  to  build  a  castle  exactly  upon  the 
spot  where  the  tree  was  found ;  and  this  was 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  but 
that  the  tree  existed  long  before  the  structure 
was  erected.  The  tnmk  of  this  tree,  with  the 
knotty  protuberances  left  by  its  branches,  is  still 
shewn'  in  a  vaulted  apartment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  principal  tower:  its  roots  branch  out  beneath 


(3)  The  author  saw  it  in  1797.    The  name  of  the  building,  as  it  is 
DOW  |»roiiounoed,  is  not  Cawdor,  but  CaUer  Castle. 
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the  floor,  and  its  top  penetrates  the  vaulted  ar(^ 
of  stone  above,  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
person  seeing  it  is  convinced  the  masonry  was 
adjusted  to  the  shape  and  si%  of  the  plants 
a  space  being  left  for  its  admission  through  the 
top  of  the  vault.  The  hawtkom'tree  of  Cawdor 
Castle,  and  the  traditionary  superstition  to  which 
it  has  owed  its  preservation  during  a  lapse  of 
centuries,  may  serve  as  a  parallel  to  the  history 
of  the  Athenian  Olive,  by  exhibiting  an  example 
nearly  similar;  the  one  being  considered  as  the 
Palladium  of  an  antient  Highland  Clan  \  and  the 
other  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  relic  of  the 
Cecropian  Citadel.  Within  the  ErecthSum  was  the 
wdof the  ff^^ii  of  salt  water,  also  shewn  as  a  mark  of  the 
contest  for  Attica  between  Neptune  and  Minerva*. 
This  well  is  mentioned  by  fVheler^,  who  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  see  it:  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  '' almost  dry"  when  he  visited  the 


Well. 


(l)  It  had  been  a  oustooy  from  time  immemorial^  for  i^esU  in  the 
ewtle  to  aucmUe  around  this  tree,  and  drink  *'  Swetn  t»  the  ham^ 
ikgrn,"  or,  in  other  wordi,  "  I*rmperUp  to  the  heam  ^  tkt  hmut  ^ 
CamdvTi"  upon  the  principle  observed  still  io  ffalis,  of  fipiratiTelj 
connecting  the  igftright  prop  or  heam^  which,  in  old  Jiouses,  extended 
from^the  floor  to  the  roof,  with  the  main-stem  or  master  of  a  fami^« 
The  first  toast  after  dinner  in  a  fyhieh  mansion  is,  gencralljr,  '*  Thi 

(8)  Pautan.  Hb.  i.  c.  96.    Upt.  1696. 

(3)  Jonmey  into  Grteee,  p.  364.    l^imd.  166S, 
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AcropoKsi  but  before  fFheler  arrived  in  jithens,  it 
had  been  seen  and  very  curiously  described  by 
Guilletieref  whose  account  of  the  notions  enter- 
tained concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  exactly 
corresponds  with  all  that  Pausanias  had  related 
of  its  antient  history*.  The  existence  of  the 
well,  in  such  a  remarkable  situation,  identifies 
the  Erecthhim  better  than  any  proof  derived 
firom  the  present  appearance  of  the  building. 

We  dined  with  Signer  Lusieri  and  the  artists 
who  were  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  Acropolis^ 
upon  a  boiled  kid  and  some  rice.  Honey  from 
Mount  Hymeiius  was  served,  of  such  extraor- 
dinary toughness  and  consistency^  although 
quite  transparent^  that  the  dish  containing  it 
might  be  turned  with  its  bottom  upwards  without 
spiUing  a  drop ;  and  the  surface  of  it  might  also 
be  indented  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  yielding  to 
the  impression  without  separation,  like  a  mass 
<rf  dough.    As  an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned 


(4)  **  Au  iortir  <lu  temple  nous  vtmes,  k  ciaquante  pas  de  Ik,  ce  puys. 
c^l^bre,  dont  on  a  toujoura  parl^  comme  d'une  des  merveiUes  de  In 
Nature ;  et  adjourd'huy  les  Ath^aicns  le  content  pour  une  des  plus 
curieuscs  raret^z  de  leur  pays.  Son  eau  est  sal^,  et  a  lacouleur  de  celle 
de  la  mer :  toutes  les  fois  que  le  vent  du  midy  souffle,  elle  est  agit^,  et 
fint  un  craad  bruit  dans  le  fond  da  puys."  Vojfoge  tTAthines,  p.  S98« 
a  Pmris,  1^75. 
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c^AP.    very  heating;  and  persons  who  eat  much  of  it 

^ -y—  ^  are  liable  to  fever.    We  tasted  the  wine  of 

Athens^  which  is  unpleasant  to  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  it,  from  the  quantity  of  resin 
and   lime    infused  as   substitutes  for  brandy. 
After  dinner  we  examined  the  remains  of  the 
Propj/iaa.  PROPYLiEA;  conccming  which  wc  have  little  to 
add  to  the  remarks  already  published.  Over  the 
entrance  may  be  seen  one  of  those  enormous 
slabs  of  marble,  called  marble  beams  by  fFheler^; 
and  to  which   Pausanias  particularly  alluded, 
when,  in  describing  the  Propylaea,  he  says,  that, 
even  in  his  time,  nothing  surpassing  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
stones  used  in  the  building,  had  ever  been  seen*. 
We  have  since  compared  the  dimensions  of  this 
slab  with  those  of  an  architrave  of  much  greater 
size,  namely,  that  which  covers  the  entrance  to 
the   great  sepulchre  at  Mycerue;  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  Pausanias,  who  would  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  if  he  had  seen  the  latter,  gives  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  ruins  of  that  city, 
and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the  most  prodigious 
mass  perhaps  ever  raised  for  any  purpose  of 


(1)  Journey  into  Greece,  Book  V.  p.  359.    Lomd,  1683. 

(2)  T«  tk  n^iWX«Mi  KiUf  XiVMw  rn*  •(•filf  tx*h  »<•}  uifftf  mmifuyiiu  «m 
XJUtn  fii;^  y%  umi  IfuS  Wfrnx!^  Pausanim  MUca^  c.  81.  |».  51.  Xijpf*  1696< 
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architecture,  and  which  is  nearly  four  times  as  ^^^^ 
large '  as  any  of  the  stones  that  so  much 
excited  his  admiration  in  viewing  the  Propyldpa. 
This  magnificent  building,  fironting  the  only 
entrance  to  the  Citadel^  has  also  experienced  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  same  ill-judged  rapacity 
which  was  levelled  against  the  Parthenon,  If 
the  influence  of  a  better  spirit  do  not  prevent 
a  repetition  of  similar  "  Pursuits  in  Greece,'' 
Athens  will  sustain  more  damage  in  being 
visited  by  travellers,  calling  themselves  persons 
of  taste,  than  when  it  was  forgotten  by  the  world, 
and  entirely  abandoned  to  its  barbarian  pos* 
sessors:  in  a  few  years,  the  traveller  even  upon 
the  spot  must  be  content  to  glean  his  intelligence 
from  the  representation  afforded  by  books  of 
Travels^  if  he  should  be  desirous  to  know  what 
remained  of  the  Fine  Arts  so  lately  as  the  time 


(3)  The  slab  at  Afyeen^  is  of  Ireecia,  twenty-teveu  feet  long, 
ttventecn  feet  wide,  and  above  four  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
That  which  remains  at  the  Pivpykea  is  of  white  marb!e,  cut  with  the 
utmost  precision  and  evenness:  its  len^h  is  seventeen  feet  nine 
inches.  The  former  has  quite  an  Egyptian  character :  the  latter 
bespeaks  the  finer  art  of  a  much  later  period  in  history.  But  the  slab 
of  marble  at  the  Pntpj^Uta  is  not  the  larg^est  even  in  MhetUi  an  archi* 
trave  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Jt^Uer  O^pius  exceeds  it  in  cubical 
dimensions :  the  length  of  this  architrave  equals  twenty-two  feet  six 
inches;  its  width  three  feet ;  audits  height  six  feet  six  inches.  See 
Shiarfi  Mhnnii  Pref,  U  vol*  III.  /.9.    Land.  1794. 
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Walls 
of  the 

jicropolis. 


in  which  the  city  was  visited  by  fFheier,   by 
Chandler,   or   by  Stuari.    We  aflerwvds  exa- 
mined the  remains  of  the  original  tvalk  of  the 
Aa^opoUs ;  and  observed  some  appearances  in  the 
work,  which  had  not  at  that  time,  so  far  as  our 
information  extended,  been  noticed  by  preceding 
travellers.    Those   walls  exhibit  three  distinct 
periods  of  construction ;    that  is  to  say,  the 
iruuonry  of  modem  times  in  the  repairs ;  a  style  of 
building  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  age  of 
Cimon,  or  of  Pericles;  and  the  antient  Pelasgic 
work,  as  mentioned  by  Lucian ' .  This  was  pointed 
out  to  ushyLusieri;  but  the  circumstance  which 
had  escaped  his  notice,  which  we  afterwards 
ascertained,  was,  that  a  row  of  trigfyphs,  and 
intervening  metopes,   had  been    continued   all 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  immediately 
beneath  the  coping.     Other  travellers  have  since 
observed  and  mentioned  the  same  fact* :  hence 
it  is  evident,    from  the  circumference  of  the 
Acropolis  being  thus  characterized  by  symbols  of 
sacred  architecture,  that  the  whole  peribolus  was 
considered  as  one  vast  and  solemn  sanctuary. 
We  have  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  sanc- 
tuary in  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  age. 


(l)  Bis /icatiatvs,  torn.  VII.  p.  60.     Biponi.llBO, 
(S)  MemoraDdum,  &c.  p.  28.    JLond.lSll. 
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The  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  the  Acropdis  of  a  city 
whose  inhabitants  have  preserved,  with  their 
religion,  many  a  remnant  of  Grecian  manners, 
is  in  like  manner  held  sacred  by  the  people ;  and 
no  person  is  permitted  to  pass  the  ''  Holy  Gate^ 
leading  to  the  interior,  but  with  his  head 
uncovered*. 

We  then  descended,  to  visit  the  Odieum  of  odium<f 
Regilla,  (the  building  we  had  passed  in  the  ^^'^ 
morning,)  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Aero- 
poUSf  and  upon  its  south-western  side*.  The 
remains  of  this  edifice  are  those  which  fVheler 
and  all  former  travellers,  excepting  Chandler, 
even  to  the  time  of  Stuart,  have  described  as 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus.  Chandler  con- 
sidered it  as  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  rebuilt  by 
Herodes  Atticus.  But  Pausanias,  speaking  of  the 
Odhm  erected  by  Herodes  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  mentions  it  as  an  original  structure.  It 
was  therefore  distinct  both  from  the  edifice 
erected  by  Pericles  and  from  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus ;  so  that,  perhaps,  no  doubt  will  here- 
after be  entertained  upon  the  subject,  so  far  as 


(3)  S6e  VoL  I.  of  ihcM  TnnreU,  Chap.  VXI.   p.  149.     OcUvo  Edit. 

(4)  See  the  Pfam  of  Athens,  cpffraved  m  m  VigneUe  to  this  CbapUr. 
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^?v^'  this  building  is  concerned  ^  All  the  remaining 
parts  of  this  most  costly  theatre  are,  firsu  three 
rows  of  circular  arches,  one  row  above  another, 
facing  the  south-west ;  and  these  now  constitute 
an  out-work  of  the  fortress,  but  originally  they 
belonged  to  the  exterior  face  of  the  Scene: 
secondly,  the  Coilon  for  the  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators,  at  present  almost  choked  with  soil*. 


(1)  See  the  P'ignHle  to  this  Chapter.    The  OiMim  of  PeritUt  wti 
on  the  iouih-east  side,  and,  nccordiog  to  VUrummi,  upon  the  Uft  off 
those  who  came  out  of  the  Theatre  op  Bacchus  :  "  MxeumHkm  « 
theatro  smittrd  parte.  Odeum,  quod  Aikenii  PeneUe  eoiumms  itfiieis 
dupoeuU:'      (yUruv,    lib.  ▼.    c.  9.)     It  is  this  circumstanoe  akme 
which  has  caused  the  Odhim  of  Hervdet  to  be  confounded  with  that 
Theatre:  but  the  monument  alluded  to  by  ViiruuiMM  was  at  the  end 
of  the  Street  of  the  Tripode,  and  between  that  street  and  the  Tktaire 
of  Baechm,     There    were   three   different  monuments  which  had 
received  the  name  of  Otl^m :  one  at  the  Mmth^east  angle  of  the  CSiadd, 
which  was  the  Od^m  of  Pericles;  another  at  the  oouik-wesi  emgU, 
which  was  the  OdAtm  of  Herodes  Atticus,    The  Odium  mentioned  bj 
Pausanias  is  a|^in  considered  as    a  third:    the  jtM  Rarthelem^ 
believed  the  Pnyx  to  have  been  called  Odium  hy  Pausamas,    The 
subject  is,  indeed,    somewhat  embarrassed:    and  the  reader,   who 
wishes  to  see  it  more  fully  illustrated,  may  consult  the  Notes  to  the 
IQth  Chapter  of  the  f^oyage    duJeune  Atuiekarsis,  tom.ll.  p.  549. 
SHr  U  Plan  d'Jthimes  {h  Paris,  1790);  and  the  authorities  dted.  by  iU 
author. 

(S)  There  is  'a  line  view  of  the  interior  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  Stuart* s  Athens,  cA.  iii.  Pt,  I.;  but  the  repreaentntion, 
from  a  drawing  by  Preaux,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  more  faithful,  as  to 
its  external  appearance.  (See  the  Quarto  Edition,  Vol.  III.  p.  506.)  It 
aUo  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  views  of  the  AerspoUs;  shewing 
the  situation  of  the  Propjfkea,  iht  Parthenon,  and,  to  the  riffatof  the 
Theatre  of  Herodes,  the  site  of  the  long  Po9'ticoes  surmounted  by  the 

two 
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Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  buildmg  is 
derived  from  an  accidental  allusion  made  to  it 
hy  Pausanias,  in  his  description  oiAchaia;  for 
it  was  not  erected,  as  be  himself  declares,  when 
he  had  finished  his  account  of  Attica^.  It  was 
raised  by  Herodes,  in  memory  of  his  wife ;  and 
considered  as  far  surpassing,  in  magnitude  and 
in  the  costliness  of  its  materials,  every  other 
edifice  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece*.  The  roof  of  it 
was  of  cedar.  The  Coilon  for  the  seats  was 
scooped  iA  the  solid  rock  of  the  Citadel;  a  prac- 
tice so  antient,  that  from  this  circumstance 
alone  a  person  might  be  ihduced  to  believe^ 
with  Chandler^  some  more  antient  theatre  existed 
upon  the  spot  before  Herodes  added  any  thing 
to  the  work.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  a 
modern  traveller,  in  viewing  the  Grecian  thea- 
tres, is  the  shallowness  of  the  Proscenion,  or 
place  for  the  stage.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  how,  either  by  the  aid  of  painting  or  by 
scenic  decoration,  any  tolerable  appearance  of 
distance  or  depth  of  view  could  be  imitated. 


Am  dkaragk  PUlari  near  to  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  the  columns  of 
Hadrkm'i  TewtpU  tfOt^frnpiem  Jav€^  and  a  distant  iriew  of  the  ridge 

of  HyNMMltf. 

(3)  PauttoMt  Achaica,  c.  80.  p.  574.    Upu  1696. 

(4)  TiSrp  ykf  fuyiitt  ri  »mi  It  r«f  iriUmt  im^ui  »«r«r»fMiv«     Patuania 
Aehaiea,  ibid. 
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The  actors  must  have  appeared  like  our  inodem 
mountebanks  upon  a  waggon.  But  so  little  is 
known  of  the  plan  of  an  antient  theatre,  parti- 
cularly of  the  ProscenioTiy  and  the  manner  itt 
which  the  Dramas  were  represented,  that  the 
most  perfect  remains  which  we  have  of  such 
structures  leave  us  still  in  the  dark  respectifig 
the  parts  necessary  to  compose  the  entire  build- 
ing. There  is  no  traveller  who  has  better  com- 
pressed what  antient  and  modern  writers  have 
said  upon  the  subject,  or  in  a  more  perspicuous 
manner,  than  Gmlleiiere;  who  piqued  himself 
upon  the  value  of  his  observations  \  althougit 
no  one  since  has  ever  noticed  them.  It  is 
observed  by  him*,  that  among  aH  the  subjects 
of  which  antient  authors  have  treated,  that  of 
the  construction  of  their  theatres  is  the  most 
obscure,  the  most  mutilated,  and  delivered  with 
the  most  contradiction.  Vitruvius^  says  be, 
conducts  his  readers  only  half  way^:  he  givei^ 
neither  the  dimensions,  nor  the  situation,  nor 
the  number  of  the  principal  parts;  believing 
them  to  be  sufficiently  well  known,  and  never 


(I)  **  Je  V0U8  avouS  francfaement  que  c'est  icy  que  je  preens  bin 
vous  faire  Taloir  la  peine  de  roes  voyages,  et  le  fruit  de  mes  obscrm- 
tioDS."     Voyage  d'Jtkhus^  p,  306.    h  Paris,  1675. 

(2}  Ibid. 

(3)  .  .  .  <'  i  moiti^  cbemin."    IHd. 
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axLce  dreaming  that  they  were  likely  to  perish,  c^^^* 
For  example,  he  does  not  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  l)iazomata,  or  Praecinctiones,  which 
we  call  corridors,  retrecus,  or  landing-places:  and 
even  in  things  which  he  does  specify,  he  lays 
down  rules  which  we  actually  find  were  never 
attended  to;  as  when  he  tells  of  two  distinct 
devations  observed  in  the  construction  of  their 
rows  of  benches,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  accords  with  any  thing  now  remaining  of 
the  antient  theatres.  Among  modem  writers, 
the  Jesuit  GaUutius  Sabienus,  and  the  learned 
Scaliger,  have  neglected  the  most  essential 
parts :  and  the  conAised  mass  of  citations  col- 
lected by  Bulengerus  intimidates  any  one  who  is 
desirous  to  set  them  in  a  clear  light:  after  being 
at  the  pains  to  examine  his  authorities,  and 
glean  whatever  intelligence  may  be  derived 
from  ^thenaus,  Hesyckius,  Julius  Pollux,  Eusta- 
thius,  Suidas,  and  others,  our  knowledge  is  still 
Very  imperfect  The  Greek  theatres  were  in 
general  open ;  but  the  Odeum  of  Regilla  was 
magnificently  covered,  as  has  been  stated,  with 
ft  roof  of  cedar.  The  Odium  of  Pericles,  or 
Music  Theatre,  was  also  covered;  for,  according 
to  Plutarch,  it  was  the  high-pointed  and  tent- 
like shape  of  its  roof,  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  comic  poet  Cratinus  to  level  some  ingenions 

VOL.  VI.  s 
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raillery  at  Pericles,  who  had  the  car6  of  it  '•  In 
their  open  theatres,  the  Greeks,  being  exposed  to 
the  injuries  of  weather,  commonly  made  their 
appearance  in  large  cloaks;  they  also  made  use 
of  the  sciadiouy  answering  to  our  umbrella^  as*  a 
screen  from  the  sun.  The  plays  were  per- 
formed always  by  day-light  When  a  storm 
arose,  the  theatre  was  deserted,  and  the  audi- 
ence dispersed  themselves  in  the  outer  galleries 
and  adjoining  porticoes'.  During  their  most 
magnificent  spectacles,  odoriferous  liquors  were 
showered  upon  the  heads  of .  the  people ;  •  and 
the  custom  of  scattering  similar  offerings  upon 
the  heads  of  the  people  was  often  practised  at 
Venice  during  the  Carnival. 

Descrip.         By  the  word  Theatre,  the  Antients  intended 

lion  of  an  i_    i      i 

aniieiit      the  wholc  body  of  the  edifice  where  the  people 

Theatre,     asscmbled  to  see  their  public  representations'. 

The   parts   designed   for  the   spectators   were 

called  the  Conistra,  or  pit;  the  rows  of  benches; 


Vid.  Plui.  ill  PeticL  torn.  I.  p.  353.    Land,  I7S3. 

(2)  VUruv,    lib.v.  c.9.   p.  92. 

(3)  Piutarch  t-unsiders  &imr^  to  be  derived  from  Oi«f  {  becaiue» 
before  theatres  were  built,  the  Otonu  sang  the  praises  of  their  Gods, 
and  the  commeo4atioii  of  illustrious  men. 
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the  Diazomaia,  or  corridors ;  the  little  stairs ; 
the  Cercys ;  and  the  Echea.  The  other  principal 
parts  of  the  theatre^  belonging  to  the  actors, 
were  called  the  Orchestra  ;  the  Proscenion ;  and 
the  Scency  that  is  to  say,  the  front  or  face  of  the 
decorations ;  for,  properly,  the  word  Scene  has 
no  other  signification.  The  interior  structure 
extended  like  the  arc  of  a  circle,  reaching  to 
the  two  comers  of'  the  Proscenion  :  above  that 
portion  of  the  circumference  were  raised  four 
and  twenty  rows  of  benches,  surrounding  the 
Conistra,  or  pit,  for  the  spectators.  These 
•benches,  in  their  whole  height,  were  divided 
•into  three  sets  by  the  Diazomata  or  corridors, 
consisting  of  eight  rows  in  each  division.  The 
Diazmnata  ran  parallel  to.  the  rows  of  seats,  and 
were  of  the  same  form ;  they  were  contrived  as 
passages  for  the  spectators  from  one  part  of  the 
theatre  to  another,  without  incommoding  those 
•who  were  seated :  for  the  same  convenience, 
.there  were  little  steps*  that  crossed  the  several 
rows,  and  reached  from  one  corridor  to  another, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  that  persons 


(4)  Each  of  those  little  steps  wa«  exactly  half  the  height  of  one  of 
the  benches.  They  formed  diver^^iii;;  radii  from  the  Conistra.  Such 
ttaircases  remain  very  entire  in  the  theatres  of  Asia  Minora  as  at 
'Ttlmetms:  iti  Epidauria;  at  Sicyon;  Oupronaa.-  &c, 
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might  ascend  or  descend  without  incommodiiig 
the  audience.  .  Near  to  those  staircases  were 
passages  leading  to  the  outer  porticoes*  by 
which  the  spectators  entered  to  take  their 
places.  The  best  places  were  in  the  middle 
tier,  upon  the  eight  rows  between  the  eighth 
and  the  seventeenth  bench*  This  part  of  die 
theatre  was  called  Bouleuticon;  it  was  set  apart 
for  the  magistrates.  The  other  tiers  w^e 
called  Ephebicon,  and  were  appropriated  to  the 
citizens  after  they  had  attained  their  eighteenth 
year.  Along  each  corridor,  at  convenient  , 
distances,  in  the  solid  part  of  the  structure, 
were  small  cellular  cavities,  called  Ech^ea, 
containing  brass  vessels,  open  towards  the 
Scene.  Above  the  upper  corridor  there  was  a 
gallery  or  portico,  called  Cercys^  for  the  women; 
but  those  who  had  led  disorderly  lives  had  a 
place  apart  for  their  reception.  Strangers,  and 
allies  who  had  the  freedom  of  the  city,  were 
also  placed  in  the  Cercys.  Individuals  had  ako, 
sometimes,  a  property  in  particular  places; 
-which  descended  by  succession  to  the  eldest  of 
the  family. 

Thus  much  for  the  parts  appropriated  to  the 
spectators.  With  regard  to  others  belonging 
to  the  Drama,  the  Orchestra  (an  elevation  out  of 
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CHAP. 


^■1    „ii   II ; 


the  Cmisira  or  pit)  began  about  fifty-four  feet  ly. 
from  the  face  of  the  Proscenion  or  stage,  and 
ended  at  the  Proscenion.  Its  height  was  about 
four  feet ;  its  shape,  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
detached  from  the  seats  of  the  spectators :  here 
were  stationed  the  musicians,  the  choir,  and 
the  mimics.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  destined 
for  a  more  noble  use ;  the  Emperor ,  the  Senate, 
the  Vestals,  and  other  persons  of  quality,  having 
their  seats  upon  it.  The  Proscenion  or  stage 
was  raised  seven  feet  above  the  Orchestra,  and 
eleven  above  the  Conistra;  and  upon  it  stood  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  part  called  the 
Scene  was  nothing  else  than  the  columns,  and 
architectural  decorations,  raised  from  the  foun- 
dations and  upon  the  wings  of  the  Proscenion, 
merely  for  ornament.  When  there  were  three 
rows  of  pillars  one  above  another,  the  highest 
row  was  called  Episcenion.  Agatarchus  was  the 
first  architect  who  decorated  the  Scene  according 
to  the  rules  of  perspective:  he  received  his 
instructions  from  jEscliyliu\    The  theatres  of 


<l)  Betidet  the  parts  of  a  Cfi'^A  Theatre  here  enumerated,  (7tii7<eftertf 
mcDtkms  the  Logeian^  or  ThymeU,  which  the  Romam  called  Pu^^tums 
and  the  HffpMeemams  both  which  were  parts  of  the  Orekettra,  Also 
tlM  PoroAMiMMi,  or  space  before  and  behind  the  Scene:  and  a  spaciea 
of  nadnnery  for  introducing  the  Godt,  which  was  called  Tkeotogtleeu 
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^Yv  ^'     Greece  and  j^sia  Minor  were  not  solely  appro- 
priated to  plays  and  public  shows  ;  sometimes 
they  were  used  for  state  assemblies ;  and  occa- 
sionally as  schools,  in  which  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  harangued  their  scholars.     SlPouI 
was  desirous  to  go  into  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  - 
to  address  the  people,  during  the  uproar  caused  • 
by  Demetrius  the  silversmith ' ;  but  was  iiitreated  - 
by  his  disciples  not  to  present  himself  there, 
through   fear    that   he  would    encounter    the 
violence  which  Gaius  and  Aristarchus  had  al- 
ready experienced". 

From  the  Odeum  of  RegiUa  we  went  to  the 
Areopagus;  wishing  to  place  our  feet  upon  a- 
spot  where   it  is    so   decidedly   known    that 
St.  Paul  had  himself  stood,  when  he  declared 
unto     the     Athenians^     the     nature     of     the 


(1)  Jctsxix,  30,31. 

(2)  This  brief  survey  of  the  form  of  ao  aniient  Greek  theatre,  mod 
of  its  various  parts,   Bill  be  found  useful  to  travellers,  during  their 
exaiuiiiatiuii  uf  the  remuins  of  such  structures.      Those  who  wish  to 
tee  the  subject  more  fully  discussed,   may  consult  CuUleliert:  froin 
whose  researches,  added  to  his  personal  observatious,  it  has  been,  with 
very  liitle  alteratiou,  derived.     The  author,  having  already  proved  its 
accuracy,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Notes  he  made  among  Uie  ruins 
of  the  Grevian  theatres,  aud  finding  that  it  had  been  unaccountably 
overlooked,  conceived  it  might  make  a  useful  addition  to  his  work. 

(3)  jicls  xvii.  22. 
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Unknown  .  God  whom  -  they  so  ignorantly  ^^v  ^ 
worshipped,  and  opposed  the  new  doctrine  of 
''Christ  crucified"  to  the  spirit  and  the  genius 
of  the  Gentile  faith.  They  had  brought  him  to 
the.jireopagus,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  rash 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged;  and  to 
account  for  the  unexampled  temerity  of  an 
appeal  which  called  upon  them  to  renounce 
their  idols,  to  abolish  their  most  holy  rites,  and 
to  forsake  their  Pantheon  for  One  only  God 
''who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands," — the  God  of  the  Hebrews  too,  a  people 
hated  and  despised  by  all.  It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  a 
preacher,  than  that  in  which  the  Apostle  was 
here  placed :  and  the  truth  of  this,  perhaps,  will 
never  be  better  felt,  than  by  a  spectator  who, 
from  this  eminence,  actually  beholds  the  stately 
monuments  of  Pagan  pomp  and  superstition  by 
which  he,  whom  the  Athenians  consider  as  "  the 
setter-forth  of  strange  Gods,"  was  then  sur- 
rounded; representing  to  the  imagination  the 
disciples  of  Socrates  and  of  PlatOy  the  Dogmatist 
of  the  Porch^  and  the  Sceptic  of  the  Academy ^ 
addressed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  man,  who,  "  rude 
in  bpeech,"  without  the  "  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,"  enjoined  precepts   contrary  to  their 
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taste,  and  very  hoaikile  to  their  prejudices.  Om 
of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Areopaput 
seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal 
of  St*  Paul  upon  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  cxf 
inflicting  extreme  and  exemplary  punishment 
upon  any  person  who  should  slight  the  celebza^ 
tion  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blaspheme  the 
Gods  of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit, 
by  means  of  steps  cUt  in  the  natural  8ti(Hie» 
which  is  of  breccia.  The  sublime  scene  here 
exhibited  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  prove  how  truly  it  offers  to 
us  a  commentary  upon  the  Apostle's  wards> 
as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot  He 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  beneath 
the  canopy  of  heaven  ^  Before  him  there  was 
spread  a  glorious  prospect  of  mountains,  islands^ 
seas,  and  skies :   behind  him  towered  the  lofty 


(l)  The  Senate  of  the  Jreapagus  assemUed  sometimes  in  the  JC^wf 
Portico;  fvid,  Demooih,  mJritiog.  p.  831.)  but  its  most  ordinary  filaee 
of  meetinp  was  on  an  eminence  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Ciiadeif 
fHerodoi,  lib.  viii.  e.  53.)  called  'A^Mt  wiiyf  Here  a  space  was 
levelled  for  this  Court,  by  planinp  the  summit  of  the  rocic  ;  and  the 
steps  which  conducted  to  it  were  similarly  carved  out  of  the  solid 
stone.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembled  Pnyx.  The  orif  in  of 
this  Court  maybe  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Ceeropt  (Mwrmimr,  Qsmu 
JBpoeh,  3.)  The  Areofogut  had  no  roof;  but  it  was  oocasionallj  de- 
fended from  the  weather  by  a  temporary  shed.  (JyH.  PoR.  Hb,  vili. 
c.io.    yuntu.  UbAu  c.l.) 
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jtcr9poU$9  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples,  chap. 
Dius  every  object,  whether  in  the  £9ice  of  \.i  .^Ij^ 
Mature  or  among  the  works  of  Art,  conspired  to 
elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  reverence 
towards  that  Being  ^'who  made  smd  governs 
the  world''*;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which  no 
mortal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  is  nigh  untQ 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures;  ''in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

Within  the  Peribohis  of  tiie  Aueopaous  was 
ihe  Monument  ofCEdipus,  whose  bones,  according 
to  Pausanias^y  were  brought  hither  from  Thebes; 
and  the  actual  site  of  the  altar  mentioned  by  the 
same  author  may  still  be  seen  in  the  rock.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  a  place 
so  well  known,  and  so  long  renowned  for  the  im* 
partial  judgment  which  was  here  administered*. 


(8)  jieU  xvii.  S4, 38. 

wik  i#TS  U  en^  tu/fugfivrm,  Patuon.  lib.i.  c.S8.  p.  69*  L^»  1696. 
(4)  Every  thing, the  Reader  may  with  to  lee  concentrated  upon  this 
■object,  may  be  found  in  the  ThMMmnu  Gr^gearum  AniifuUaiMm  of 
Cr&movhu:  and  particularly  in  the  Areopagut  MeursU^  as  edited  by 
him.  ff^id,  fWum,  Quini.  p,307\,  L.Bai,  1699.)  That  the  Hill 
of  the  Areopagus  was  a  continuation  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
AerepoHs^  fteems  manifest,  from  the  following  allusion  made  to  it  by 
LnciAir:— lf«M»  Am^mptf  W  "h^um  wiy^h  ^MXX«f  ^  %U  r«f  'A«(<MXif  mMtH 
^  1»  U  «4k  9i^t099s  S^fm  umrmfmvtm  irdwrm  rkU  rf  iriias,  **  Tanti^m  ad 
Areopagum  abeamus,  seu  potiils  in  ipsam  Arcem ;  ut  tanquam  &  spe- 
culi,  simul  omnia,  qam  in  urbe,  eonspiciantur/'  f^id. 
Piicatfrt,  up  Mews,  Armp,  c,  1.    £dU,  Gr^mviL 
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CHAP.    We  turned  from   it  towards  the  Temple  of 
-    ^  Theseus,  which  exists  almost  as    perfect  as 

^^^^  when  it  was  at  first  finished.  Having  gratified ' 
our  curiosity  by  a  hasty  survey  of  the  outside 
pf  this  building  —  which,  although  not  of  so 
miich  magnitude  as  the  Partfienon,-  ranks  next 
to. it  in  every  circumstance  of  chaste  design  and 
harmonious  proportion — we  entered  the  modem 
city  by  a  gate  near  to  the.  Temple,  and  were 
conducted  to  the  comfortable  dwelling  assigned 
for  our  abode,  by  Ltisieri,  during  the  remainder 
of  our  residence  in  Athens.    . 


Scanban  Gen,  in  Uw  AnUur*!  PoMculaa. 

CHAP.  V. 

ATHENS. 
Temple  of  the  Winds — Unknown  Structure  of  the  Corin- 
thian Order  —  The  Bazar  —  Population  and  Trade  of 
Athens — Slate  of  the  Arts — Manufacture  of  Pictures- — 
Monochromatic  Painting  of  the  jintients — Terra-Coltas 
^Origin  of  Painting  and  Pottery  among  the  Greeks— 
Medals  and  Gems — Explanation  of  the  Amphoia,  as  a 
symbol  upon  Athenian  Coins  —  Ptolemeeum — Anlient 
MarbUi — ^Thesfium — Grave  of  Twbddell — Descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple — Areopagus — Pirceean  Gate — Pnyx 
— Monument 
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^^MammaU  m  the  Vhufcam—AaAaU  tFalh—ThtatM^ 
iad  Cave  of  Baccfaos  —  Monumeni  of  Thrasynus  — 
Choragic  Pillar§—Remarkabk  itscr'^Uian^Origm  of 
the  Crypt  —  Ice  PhaU  m  Us  naiive  st^ie — Arch  of 
Hadrian — its  origin  when  ^rectoil—- Temple  of  Jupiter 
OiymfiuB'^  Discordant  accounts  of  this  huUing'^^ 
reasons  for  the  name  assigned  to  it — Oiasiis — Fnmiam 
Callirho^  —  False  notions  entertained  of  the  river— 
Stadiam  Panathemucuni  —  Sefmlckre  of  Herodes  — 
Hadrian't  Reservoir — Mount  Anchesmus — FJew  from 
the  summit. 

The  next  morning,  October  the  thirtieth,  we 
received  a  visit  from  the  English  Consul,  Signar 
Spiridion  Logotheti,  who  accompanied  us  to  the 
fFiaiwode,  or  Turkish  Governor.  This  ceremony 
being  over,  Lusieri  conducted  us  to  see  the 
TmpUi^  fiaunous  marble  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bazar.  This  octagonal 
building  is  known  to  be  the  same  which 
Fttruvius  mentions,  but  it  is  entirely  unnoticed 
by  Pausanias.  The  soil  has  been  raised  all 
around  the  tower,  and  in  some  places  accu* 
mulated  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet :  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  spectator  is  placed  too 
near  to  the  figures  sculptured  in  relief  upon  the 
sides  of  the  edifice;  for  these  appear  to  be 
clumsy  statues,  out  of  all  proporticm  to  the 
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building.  Lusieri  believed  that  it  had  been  the 
original  design  of  the  architect  to  raise  those 
figures  to  a  greater  elevation  than  that  in  which 
they  were  viewed  even  before  the  accumulation 
of  the  soil.  Stuart  has  been  so  explicit  in  the 
description  of  the  building  and  every  thing  re- 
lating  to  it,  that  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  added 
by  other  travellers  \  It  seems  the  Christians 
once  made  use  of  it  as  a  church;  and'  their 
establishment  has  been  succeeded  by  that  of  a 
college  of  Dervishes,  who  here*  exhibit  their 
peculiar  dance.  Probably  it  was  one  of  the 
Bacred  stinictures  of  the  antient  city ;  and,  as  a 
place  of  religious  worship,  served  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  merely  indicating  the 
direction  of  the  fFinds,  the  Seasons,  and  the 
Shurs.  The  author  of  the  Archeologia  Gneca 
seems  to  have  entertained  this  opinion,  by 
calling  it,  after  Wheler,  a  Temple  of  the  Eight 
Winds** 

We  then  went  to  the  bazar,  and  inspected  the 
market.  The  shops  are  situate  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  street  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis^ 
which  is  close  and  parallel  to  the  wall  and 


(i)  Antiqaiticfl  of  iAAciw,  toLIU*  e.3.    Lmd.  ll&t^ 
(9)  ArduBoL  Qrms*  vol.  I.  c.  8k  p.  35.   Lmd,  1751. 
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columns  of  a  magnificent  bnildii^of  IheCorinthian 

_  m 

order.     The  entablature,  capitals,  and  parts  of 
8<ro<^^    the  shafts  of  these  columns,  may  be  viewed 
^  *!''^.     from  the  street ;  but  the  market  is,  for  the  most 
^^»-       part,  covered  by  trellis-work  and  vines.      So 
little  is  known  concerning  the  history  of  this 
building,  that  it  were  vain  to  attempt  giving  an 
account  of  it.      Sp(m\  fFheler\   and  Le  Roy\ 
call  it  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.      The 
temples  of  Jupiter  were  generally  not,  like  this 
building,   of  the  Corinthian^    but  of  the  Doric 
*  order :  the  same  objection,  however,  applies  to 
the  received  opinion  concerning  those  columns 
of  Hadrian    near    the  Ilissus^   which  are   now 
believed    to  have    belonged    to    that  temple. 
Stuart  considered  this  Corinthian  structure  near 
the  bazar  as  the  Stoa,  or  portico,  which  was 
called  Poikile  *  or  Pcedle.      A  fine  view  of  the 
bazar,   and  also  of  the  building,    is   given  in 
Le  Roy's  work  *.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ThtBauar.  bazoT  is  situatc  upou  the  antient  market  of  the 


(0  Voyage  dc  Gi^ce,  et  ^Vi  Levant,  fait  aux  annte  1675  et.]676> 
torn.  ir.  p.  107.     h  la  Haye^  1724. 
(3)  Journey  into  Greece^  p.3dl.    Lond,  1683. 
(3)  Ruines  des  Monumens  de  la  Grtee^  p.  19.     Parisy  1758. 

{\)  S^t  SiuarVt  Athensy  vol.1,  c.5.     jLonii.  1762.      Also   toI.  IIK 
Plan  of  tbe  Antiquities.    Land.  1794. 

(5)  See  Plate  X.  Ruines,  &c.  -Paru,  175ft. 
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mnerCEaAMicusy  and  near  to  llie  site  of  the 
greater  Agora,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Inscription  mentioned  by  Spon  and  by  fVheler^ 
containing  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
relating  to  the  sale  of  oil^  which  was  found  upon 
the  spot*.  And  if  this  be  true,  the  Corinthian 
edifice  may  be  either  the  old  Forum  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  called  APXAIA  ArOPA,  where  the 
public  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  which 
is  the  most  probable  conjecture  as  to  its  origin, 
or  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Vvlcan^  or  of 
Venus  Urania;  for  the  Doric  portico  which  Stuart 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Agora"^  is 
exactly  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  this  building; 
and  its  situation  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
portico  called  Basilium  by  Pausanias,  beyond 
which  the  Temple  of  Vulcan  stood  •.  The  mea- 
sures for  dry  things,  in  the  bazar ^  were  fashioned 
in  the  antient  style,  and  of  the  materials  for- 
merly  used,  being  made  of  white  marble ;  but 
their  capacity  has  been   adapted  to  modem 


(6)  See  iS^pofi,  as  above,  p.  1 06.  Wittier,  p.  389-  KiAi«r^«  nfufMf 
Omv  'a^^mmv,  jK.r.X.  See  also  the  Plan  of  Athens ,  en^ved  as  a 
Vignette  to  the  preceding^  Chapter. 

(7)  Aotiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  I.  c.l.  p.  3.    Land.  176f. 

H^cWmt wXwUf   TSi   It^if   Urtf    *A^^Mvnt   Ov^muMg, 

PauumUe  Attica,  e.  14.  p,  36.    L^s.  I696. 
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CHAP,    customs :    instead  of  the  medimnuSf  the  ckcsnUf 

V. 

V  /  -  and  the  xestes^  we  found  them  to  contain  two 
quinlals,  one  guinialy  and  the  half  qvintal.  The 
iVipuUtion  population  q{  Athens  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand^ 
^MU€ia.  including  women  and  children.  The  principd 
exports  are  hofney  and  oili  of  the  latter  they 
send  away  about  five  vessels  fireighted  aa« 
Dually.  Small  craft,  from  different  parts  of  tiie 
Archipelago,  occasionally  visit  the  Pineeus  and 
the  neighbouring  coast,  for  wood.  The  shops 
maintain  an  insignificant  traffic  in  Jiirs  and  chiL 
The  best  blue  cloth  in  Athens  was  of  bad 
German  manufacture,  selling  under  the  name 
of  English*  Indeed,  in  almost  all  the  towns  of 
Europe,  when  any  thing  is  offered  for  sale  of 
better  manufacture  than  usual,  it  is  either 
English,  or  said  to  be  English  \  in  order  to 
enhance  its  price. 


(I)  For  the  most  accurate  information  respecdof^  the  commcree  ef 
Crtteet  in  all  its  parts,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  puhlicatiott  of 
Mons.  Bea^mnr  (Tableau  du  Qnnmerce  de  la  Grhie,  parFeUx  Betn^tmr, 
Sx'  Onuul  en  Griee^  Pcais,  1800.)  Upon  the  snl^ect  of  "  La  dnferie 
dmsriaut,"  these  imitations  of  ^i^fif A  cloth  are  mentioned  as  having 
the  preference  over  the  original  manufacture.  "  Etepuis  cette  ^poque 
(1731)  le  crWit  de  ladraperie  Anplaise  a  toujours  baiss^.  On  a  wa 
■ur  cette  place  le  d^bit  des  Londrtt  diminuer  progressivement  par  1a 
coDcarrence  de  nos  londrms,  faits  h,  leur  imitation.  Les  kndres  soBt 
des  draps  l^g^ers  et  grossiers,  ainsi  nomm^,  parce  que  les  premidn 
tebriques  furent  ^Ubli^s  k  Londres.  L'assprtimeot  ^Uit  d'abord 
invariablement  un  tiers  vert,  un  tiers  bleu,  et  un  tiers  garaoce.  Da 
demande  auyourd'hui  des  assortimens  compost  tout  de  Uca.*'  TaUtmm 
Ai  CbmM.  torn.  11.  p.  8. 
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The  silversmiths  were  occupied  in  making  chap. 

coarse  rings  for  thejilbanian  women;  and  the  ^      V   ^ 

poor  remains  of  Gh^edan  painters  in  fabricating,  ^<^*- 
rather  than  delineating,  pictures  of  Samts  and 

Firffins.     Their  mode  of  doing  this  may  serve  Mtmiftc- 

tiire  of 

to  shew  how  exactly  the  image  of  any  set  of  Pi^tum. 
features,  or  the  subject  of  any  representation, 
may  be  preserved  unaltered,  among  diifereht 
artists,'  for  many  ages.  The  prototype  is  always 
kept  by  them,  and  transmitted  with  great  care 
from  father  to  son  (for  in  Greece,  as  in  Chinas 
the  professions  are  often  hereditary,  and  remain 
in  the  same  family  for  a  number  of  generations): 
it  consists  of  a  piece  of  paper  upon  which  the 
outline  and  all  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  design^ 
even  to  the  minutest  circumstance,  have  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  small  holes  pricked  wiljli 
the  point  of  a  pin  or  a  needle.  This  pattern  is 
laid  on  any  surface  prepared  for  painting,  and 
rubbed  over  with  finely-powdered  charcoal:  the 
dust  falling  through  the  holes  leaves  *  a  dotted 
outline  for  the  painter,  ^  who  then  proceeds  to 
apply  the  colours  much  after  the  same  manner, 
by  a  series  of  other  papers  having  the  places 
cut  out  where  any  particular  colour  is  to  be 
applied.  Very  little  skill  is  requisite  in  the 
finishing;  for,  in  fact,  one  of  these  manufocturers 
might  with  just  as  much  ease  give  a  rule  to 
Tot.  ru  T 
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inake  m  picture,  as  a  tailor  to  cut  out  a  suit  of 
clothes:  the  only  essential  requisite  is  a  good 
set  of  patterns,  and  these  are  handed  froqi 
&ther  to  son.  Hence  we  learn  the  cause  of 
that  remarkable  stifihess  and  angular  outline 
which  characterize  all  the  pictures  in  the  Gfeek 
churches:  (he  practice  is  very  antient;  and 
although  the  works  of  some  Greek  pamters, 
which  yet  remain,  enable  us  to  prove  that 
there  were  artists  capable  of  designing  and 
drawing  in  a  more  masterly  manner,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  pictures  of  the  Antients 
were  often  of  this  description.  Whoever  atten* 
tively  examines  the  paintings  upon  terra-coita 
Mimockro.  vascs,  cxecutcd  in  the  style  called  MmochramaHc  \ 
Ffeinting  vdU  be  couvinccd  that  such  a  process  was  used ; 
ABtienti.  ouly  with  this  difference:  the  parts  for  the 
picture  were  either  left  bare,  being  covered  by 
the  pattern,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  vessel 
which  remained  exposed  was  coated  with  black 
paint;  or,  cavities  being  cut  out  for  the  figures, 
*were  filled  with  the  black  or  white  colour,  and 
tiie  rest  of  the  vase  possessed  the  natural  hue  of 
Hxe  clay  after  being  baked.    The  latter  process 


(0  **  Seeundam  sinfolic  coloribiUy  et  numeinmuOMi  dicd^^foit- 
quam   operotior   iuTenta   ent."     PSm^  HiH,  Nat.    Ub.  TOXWm  c*  5. 
'tem.lU.  p.  417.    L:Bid.\6Vi. 
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was  the  more  antient;  and  raaes  of  this  de«* 
0criptioD  are  decorated  with  black,  or  very  rarely 
with  white,  figures  and  ornaments  upon  a  red 
ground.  The  fact  is,  that  the  white  colour  has 
been  generally  decomposed,  and  nothing  remaira 
but  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  laid.  After  a 
rase  has  been  discovered  in  an  antient  sepulchre, 
the  white  colour  is  so  fugitive  that  it  is  somer 
times  carried  off  by  the  mere  process  of  waedi- 
lag  the  vessel  in  common  water,  and  it  never 
resists  the  acids  which  are  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  persons  who  deal  in  these  antiquities,  td 
Naples  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  very  com- 
monly retouch  and  restore  their  vases,  adding 
a  litde  :white  paint  where  the  white  colour  has 
disappeared.  The  numochromaiic  paintings  of 
the  Antients  sometimes  consisted  of  white  colour 
upon  a  red  or  black  ground:  this  style  of 
paintingwas  expressed  by  the  word  X€Viu>ygoupu»*. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  monochromatic  paintings 
are  those  which  were  executed  upon  earthen 
vases  when  the  Arts  were  considerably  advanced : 


(8)  {^risM,  P9€t,  tf.6.  See  also  Wikkelmann  Hitt,  de  rjri, 
iom,  II.  p.  144.  Pmris,  Am  S.)  Sometimes  a  red  colour  was  siofl/ 
applied  upon  a  white  gpround ;  in  which  style  of  painting  four  pictures 
were  found  in  HeremioMeKm:  and^  lastly,  there  were  momochremoHt 
paintings  with  a  biaek  colour  upon  a  red  ground ;  as  upon  the  terra-- 
Miia  vases. 

T2 
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these  exhibit  red  figures  upon  a  black  ground; 
the  beautiful  red  colour  being  due  solely  to  the 
fine  quality  of  the  clay:  the  effect  was  after- 
wards heightened  by  the  addition  of  an  outline, 
at  first  rudely  scratched  with  the  point  <rf  a 
sharp  instrument,  but  in  the  best  ages  of  the 
Arts  carefully  delineated ;  and  often  tinted  with 
otfier  colours,  in  so  masterly  a  style,  that  it 
has  been  said  Raphael^  under  similar  circum- 
stances, could  not  have  produced  any  thing 
superior,  either  in  beauty  or  correctness'.  But 
the  vases  which  are  characterized  by  such  per- 
fection of  the  art,  rarely  exhibit  paintings  of 
equal  interest  with  those  fabricated  at  an  earlier 
sera.  The  designs  upon  the  latter  generally 
serve  to  record  historical  events ;  or  they  repre- 
sent the  employments  of  man  in  the  earliest  ages, 
either  when  engaged  in  destroying  the  ferocious 
animals  which  infested  his  native  woods,  or  in 
procuring  by  the  chase  the  means  of  his  sub- 
sistence*.   The  representations  upon  the  former 


(1)  See  the  obBervationi  of  D* HancarviUe,  TiaU$uki,  Sir  ffi 
HamiUdn,  &c.  &c. 

(S)  MoMckrameUie  paiutiDgs  upon  ivory  have  been  fouod  wbeit 
it  mif  ht  be  least  expected  that  any  thing  resembling  the  acts  of 
Mtruria  or  of  Greece  would  be  discovered;  namely,  among  the 
AkmtUm  JMu,  between  Nerth  Jmeriea  and  Kawuckaihii,    Tbe  antbor 

h«l 
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relate  only  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  bath  and  of 
the  toilet;  or  to  the  dances,  and  the  games,  as 
they  were  celebrated  at  the  Grecian  festivals. 
The  subject  of  Grecian  painting  has  insensibly 
led  to  that  of  the  terra-^otta  vases^  because  these 
have  preserved  for  us  the  most  genuine  speci- 
mens of  the  art  as  it  existed  in  the  remotest 
periods  of  its  history ;  and  we  now  see  that  the 
method  employed  by  the  earliest  Grecian  artists 
in  their  monochromatic  painting  is  still  used  by 
Athenian  workmen  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
idol  pictures.  The  silver  shrines  with  which 
such  pictures  are  covered,  especially  in /fzi^^'a, 
having  holes  cut  in  them  to  shew  the  laces  and 
hands  of  their  Saints  and  Firgins,  exhibit  exactly 
the  sort  of  superficies  used  upon  these  occasions 
for  laying  on  the  parts  of  the  painting ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Russian  painters,  who  . 
manufacture  these  images  for  sale,  received  from 
the  Greeksy  with  their  religion,  this  method  of 
preparing  them.  A  curious  piece  of  chicanery 
is  practised  by  the  Russian  dealers  in  this  species 
of  holy  craft.    The  silver  shrine  is  supposed  to 


had  la  hit  possession  an  ivory  bow,  brought  thence  by  Commodore 
BiBm$9x  on  which  the  natives  were  represented  as  engaged  in 
fishing,  Ac.:  the  6gures»  delineated  in  a  black  colour,  p^fc^tly 
fcsemUed  the  paintings  Qn  the  oldest  UrrtK^Ua  vases, 
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CHAP,  serve  as  a  mere  case  to  inclose  the  sacred  picture ; 
'^      -    -  leaving  only  the  small  apertures  before  men- 
tioned, for  their  Boghs,  or  Gods,  to  peep  through : 
but  as  the  part  beneath  the  silver  superficies  is 
not  seen,  they  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of 
painting  any  thing  except  the^ace  and  hands  of  the 
image;  so  that  if  the  covering,  by  any  accident, 
fall  off,  the  bare  wood  is  disclosed^  instead  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture.     But  to  return,  to  the  art 
of  painting  among  the  Antient  Greeks:    If  we 
except    the    pictures   found    in    Herailaneum, 
Pompeii,  and  Stabia,    and  the  few  faint  vestiges 
upon  marble  statues,  we  may  despair  of  seeing 
anything  so  perfect  as  the  specimens  which  are 
preserved  upon /erra  cotia;  whether  w^n  facings 
intended  for  architecture ',  or  upon  vases  found 
Origin  of    in  Grecian  sepulchres.     It  is  evident  that  these 
Kiapoiiery  pictures   are   purely    Grecian,    because   Greek 
^db.   ^  inscriptions  so  often  accompany  them ;    but  it 
seems    equally  evident  that   the  Greeks  were 
indebted  for  the  art  to  the  Etruscans.    The  art  of 
making    earthenware    was    transported   from 
Etruria  into  Greece.    The  Romans  also  borrowed 
this  invention  from  the  Etruscans;    to   whom 


(l)  Painted  terra  eoiia  was  sometimes  ned  in  Grecian  baildingt,  for 
the  frieze  and  otber  ornaments :  of  this  an  example  will  be  fhcn  b  a 
subsequent  description  of  Ruins  in  Epidaaria. 
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Greece  was  indebted  for  many  of  its  ceremonies 


and  religious  institutions  \  and  for  its  mechanics 

and  artificers  ^  According  to  Heraclides  Ponticus, 

the  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  distioguished 

in  all  the  Arts  and  Sciences  * ;   and  before  the 

foundation  of  Romef   the  art  of  painting  had 

attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  tha^t  ^'* 

country ;    for  P/iVty  mentions  pictures  at  jirdea 

which  were   older  than  the  birth  of  Romulus  \ 

This  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that,  in  the  eighth 

century  before  the  Christian  eera,  and  above  a^ 

hundred  years  before  the  age  of  49ofon,consequently 

before  the  Arts  obtained  any  footing  in  Greece, 

the  same  people  who  taught  the  Greeks  the  art 

of  making  earthenware  were  also  well  acquainted 

with  the  art  of  painting.    In  addition,  it  may  be 

urged  that  the  cities  of  Nola  and  Capua  were 

founded  and  built  by  the  Etruscans^;  and  it  is 

remarkable  that  the  vases  of  Nola  ate  peculiar 


m^ 


(9)  Piai0  44  Ijig.   lib.  V. 

(3)  PUrtcroin  ap.  dthm.  Digfmi,  lib.  z. 

(4)  In  Pracment.  ad  Oilf .     JBSkaa^ 

(5)  ''  Eitant  certi  bodi^ue  aotiqntorw  vrb«  pIctonB  Ardaa  itt 
'edlbm  Mcrit»  quibui  eqaldem  nullas  #qiie  demiror  tam  lofifa  «ro 

doraotet  in  arbitate  tact i,  veluti  receotcr."    Pftii.  Hwt.  Nat,  Hk.  «E«r. 
I»M,  ni.  p.  41 9.    L,  Bai.  \63S^ 

{e)  CaH  ap.  ykL  PaUre.  lib.  i.  e.  7* 
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CHAP,    for  elegance  of  design  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship*. 

Among  the  few  articles  oi  Athenian  cutlery  to 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  we  fomid  some 
small  knives  and  forks,  with  white  bone  handles* 
inscribed  with  mottoes  in  modem  Greeks  chBr 
racteristic  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
the  people ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  following: 
*P/^«  ^ravrm  wf  xaicSif  ttrrif  h  ^iT^agyvgict^  "  T!ie 
hue  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils.^  M?JfW 
xarappo¥i7y,  ^'  You  should  despise  no  one.  For 
the  rest,  nothing  can  be  more  wretchedly  sup- 
plied than  Athens  vnth  the  most  common  articles 
of  use  or  convenience.  The  artists  employed 
for  the  British  Ambassador  were  under  the 
necessity  of  sending  to  Smyrna  to  obtain  a 
wheeled  cart  for  moving  the  marbles  to  the 
Piraeusy  and  for  all  the  materials  and  imple- 
ments wanted  in  preparing  cases  to  contain 
them.     No  ladders  could  be  found,,  nor  any 


(l)  The  author  hai  not  see n  a  Diuertatioo  by  the  Abb^  X4aut, 
which  it  cited  Id  a  work  published  by  the  Society  of  DUettmUi 
(entitled  *'  Speeimems  of  JmHemi  Scu^ure,"  Ijomd  1809.)  as  con- 
taininf  proof  that  the  Eintscant  (See ike  (^iervatwm  facing  PlaU  17.) 
"  followed  the  improYements  of  the  GreekM  at  a  respcetful  distap0|» 
and  bad  no  pretensions  to  that  venerable  anti^^uity  in  the  Artf  l^bicft 
)ias  been  assigned  to  then/* 
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tDstmments  proper  for  making  them.    It  was    chap. 

not  possible  to  procure  the  most  ordinary  do-  v     ^,    ; 
ikiestic  utensils,  nor  a  single  article  of  curriery\ 

Specimens  of  antient  art  are  less  rare.    A  MeiW» 

*■  Slid  Gcnif* 

goldsmith  sold  to  us  some  beautiful  gold  medals, 
of  Alexander  and  of  Philip,  for  double  their 
vireight  in  Venetian  sequins.  He  had  several 
g^ems  of  great  beauty  in  his  possession,  but  he 
estimated  them  as  if  he  intended  to  make  his 
{fortune  by  tiie  sa,le  of  them.  Some  of  these  are 
perhaps  now  in  England.  One  of  them  was  a 
small  red  and  white  sardonyx  camio ;  the  sub- 
ject,  Jupiter,  in  his  war  with  the  Giants,  hurling 
the  thunder ;  the  god  being  represented  in  a 


(S)  A  couple  of  old  TVirAif  A  saddles,  whicb  bad  belonged  to  tbe  late 
Mr.  TwetUeU,  were  first  recommended  and  afterwards  sold  to  us  by 
Spwidkm  Logotheti^  th^  EngUik  Consul,  at  an  enormous  price,  as  bis 
l^wn  priiparty:  p&i$fiuimi  in  Athens,  as  ettewhere,  witb  regard  to 
Mr.  TtpeddetfB  effects,  hfing  considered  equal  to  *'  nine  pomis  of  the 
Taw.**  He  knew  very  well  that  oor  future  travels  in  Greece  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  tbis  acquisitiop,  and  be  took  care  to  profit 
by  tbe  occasion.  All  subsequent  travellers  bave  noticed  bis  rapacity. 
Wben  Shuuri  was  in  Jihems,  be  met  witb  similar  treatment  from  our 
Consul :  and  as  long  as  tbese  situations  are  beld  by  Cheekt,  BngUsIt^ 
wum  who  visit  tbe  country  will  be  liable  to  their  exactions.  Hardly  a 
day  passed  without  a  demand  from  tbis  man  for  money,  under  some 
pretext  or  other.  This  Note  is  therefbre  inserted  as  a  caution  to  the 
nupiber  of  our  countrymen  now  visiting  Greece:  that  they  may  have 
as  little  inUrcourse  as  possible  witb  Greeks  calling  tbemsiitvee  ^ngiiek 
CooiuJs,  or  really  acting  la  that  capacity. 

8 
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CHAP,  car,  witK  four  horses :  the  workmanship  of  this 
^  -v"  "^  canUo  was  exoeedingly  fine \  The  author  also 
obtained  here,  for  forty  piastresy  the  fine  silver 
tetradrachm  of  Ljfsimachus,  exhibiting  the  por- 
trait of  uikxander  the  Great,  which  he  caused  to 
be  engraved  for  a  Dissertation  upon  the  Soro$ 
brought  from  Alexanders  Tomb;  and  he  after* 
wards  procured,  from  an  Albanian  family,  a 
silver  medal  of  Aihens,  of  equal  size,  and  almost 
Symbol  of  equal  beauty.  The  well-known  symbol  of  the 
jm^hora  votd  Ampkora^  lying  horizontally  upon  the  re- 
espUned.  y^pg^g  oi Athenian  medals,  has  never  received  any 
satisfactory  illustration.  It  is  accompanied  by 
an  owl,  and  the  bird  is  represented  sitting  upon 
the  vessel.  The  mythological  principle  impUed 
by  the  one  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
an  allusion  also  in  the  other;  and  that  this  is 
true,  and  that  the  principle  so  expressed  was 
passive  as  to  its  nature,  may  be  clearly  shewn 
by  reference  to  a  few  facts.  The  owl  was  the 
symbol  of  Pallas,  because  it  denoted  the  privor 
tion  or  the  absence  of  light;  and  the  author  has 


(l)  The  tame  subject  is  represented,  but  with  the  ««lditioii  of  the 
Giants  and  tbeir  serpent  leg^s,  precisely  after  the  lama  manner,  by  the 
fine  antique  enptivcd  in  the  Parii  edition  of  fFJHketmmm'^  Woriu. 
Fby.  (Euwei  eompletet  de  fFhUulmeam,  Urn.  H.  iH.  W.  e,  6.  p.  IIS. 
Parit,  Am  8. 
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proved,  upon  a  former  occasion*,  that  Pallas,  or    chap, 
tbe  whole  body  of  female  Divimiies  whom  this 
Gknldess  was  supposed  to  personify,  or  Night, 
or  Silence,  or  Death,  or  any  other  sign  of  prtva-- 
tion,  was  but  a  type  of  the  passive  principle :  con- 
sequently, the  void  amphora,  or  the  Gorgonian 
head  (which  Pallas  bore   upon   her  agis,   and 
which  also  often  appears  with  the  amphora  upon 
the  medals  of  Athens),  or  the  owl,  or  the  mytho- 
logical principle  denoted  by  any  one  of  these, 
was  an  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  Nature,  and  must 
have  been  considered  as  the  memento  mori  of  the 
Pagan  world.     For  a  decisive  proof  of  this,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  the   form  of  the  amphora 
itself  was  sometimes  given  to  the  StilS,  as  a 
sepulchral  monument'.    A  tomb  was  opened  in 
the  South  of  Russia,  containing  on  either  side  of 
it  a  void   amphora  leaning  against  the  Soros*. 
Sometimes  the  Antients  represented  a  winged 
Sphinx  as  sitting  upon  an  empty  amphora*;  and 


(2)  See  **  Greek  Marbles,"  p.  30.  also  Append,  p.  73. 

(S)  A  marble  amphora  of  tbU  descriptioo  is  in  the  Collection  of 
Creek  MarhUe  at  Cambridge:  it  was  found  vpon  the  shore  of  the 
PrcpenHs;  and  presented  by  Spencer  Smiik,  Esq.  late  Minister  Pleni> 
potentiary  at  tbe  Ottoman  Porte,  brother  of  Sir  Suhuj^  Smith. 

(4)  The  place  is  called  Ovidiopol  by  the  Buoeiane.  There  is  an 
ea^rayed  representation  of  tbe  interior  of  tbe  tomb  in  PMu'»  Travels 
tbrougb  tbe  South  ff  Russia,  vol.  II.  p.  944. 

(5)  Voy.  Rechercbes  snr  VOti^n  des  Arts^  ftc* 
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the  Sphinx,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  one  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  great  oo^iietary  of 
Memphis.  The  same  vessel  was  made  an  accom- 
paniment of  Cfuaron  and  Hermes  when  conducting 
Psychcy  or  the  Soul^  to  Hades,  as  this  subject  is, 
represented  upon  the  gems  of  Greece^. 

Proceeding  through  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
city,  towards  the  nortk-tcest,  a  little  beyond  the 
Corinthian  structure  to  which  we  have  so  lately 
alluded,  we  came  to  an  extensive  Ruin,  encum-* 
bered  with  modem  buildings;  which  Stuarty 
from  the  imperfect  survey  he  was  able  to  make 
of  it,  considered  as  the  Gvmnasium  of  Pto- 
lemy •.  Its  vicinity  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
renders  this  highly  probable.  Stuart  indeed 
speaks  of  its  plan;  but  he  has  not  given  it. 
Concealed  as  it  is  by  dwellings,  and  greatly 
dilapidated,  we  have  not  even  attempted  to 
supply  what  that  able  architect  and  inquisitive 
traveller  did  not  feel  himself  authorised,  froiq 
the  state  of  the  Ruin,  to  communicate. 


(l)  See  the  yignette  to  this  Chapter ;  from  a  Korahaan  gem  in  thf 
author's  possession.  JHercuiy,  in  this  representation,  appears  to  be 
offeriDf^  the  cake  of  flour  and  honey  to  appease  Cerberus.  VkL 
JriMioph,  tn  lAfsut,  v.  601.     Schoi.  ib.    Id.  in  Ecclet.  v.  534. 

(3)  See  voL  III.  p.  3.  Antiq,  tfAihetu.    Loud,  1794. 


Antient 
Maiblei. 
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As  we. passed  through  the  town,  there  was 
hardly  a  house  that  had  not  some  little  marble 
fragment  of  antient  sculpture  stuck  in  its  front, 
over  the  door;  and  since  most  of  the  houses 
have  court-yards,  where  the  objects  within  are 
concealed  from  the  observation  of  passetigers  in 
the  streets,  many  valuable  antiquities  will  be 
brought  to  light  as  Athens  becomes  more  visited. 
The  few  articles  which  we  collected,  during  our 
residence  here,  may  be  considered  as  pro- 
mising indications  of  future  acquisitions  of  the 
same  nature.  In  the  yard  belonging  to  the  house 
where  we  resided,  there  were  two  Bas-reli^s; 
and  although  the  workmanship  in  each  of  them 
is  not  characterized  by  the  masterly  style  and 
execution  which  distinguishes  the  sculpture  in 
the  Acropolis,  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  have  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  an 
Jthmian  artist.  They  were  both  given  to  us 
by  our  hostess,  the  first  day  after  our  arrival; 
and  they  are  now  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge.  One  of  them  represents  the  initia- 
tion of  Hercules  by  a  priestess  of  Ceres^ ;  and  it 


(8)  Tills  ceremony  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  not  at  EUtuis,  but 
at  the  Temple  of  Ceres  in  jfgra,  wbere  the  leeser  mysteries  were  cejc- 
faemtcd.  VifL  Stiphsm.  m  Ub.  Meursu  de  Pepulis  JUiae,  ap.Gramm. 
Thm.^Crmc.  Jniiq,  vol.  IV.  p.  683.    Lug.  Bat.  1699. 
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CHAP,  is  singular  that  the  figare  of  Hercules  is  draped. 
The  other  exhibits  a  female  figure,  seated,  to 
wjiom  a  male  is  presenting  a  new-bom  infimt 
The  Grecians  were  accustomed  to  consign  their 
newly-born  children  to  the  tutelar  care  of  some 
Deity,  upon  the  fifth  day  after  their  birth :  upon 
this  occasion  they  went  in  white  robes,  with 
their  feet  bare.  But  the  figure  in  this  bas-relief 
carrying  the  child  may  allude  to  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  who 
placed  his  infant  daughter,  Livia  Drusilla,  in  the 
lap  of  the  protecting  Minerva.  The  sculpture  is 
remai^kable  for  the  ease  and  freedom  which  it 
displays.  It  is  a  very  uncommon  circumstance 
to  have  these  things  pointed  out  by  a  Turk: 
but  we  had  this  good  luck;  for  passing  the 
door  of  a  Turkish  house,  its  owner  hailed  us 
with  the  usual  appellation, — "  Dftmrs!  here  is 
same  rubbish  suited  to  your  taste :  take  it  off  my 
premises  r  He  had  found  in  his  garden,  among 
some  old  foundations,  the  half  of  a  marble  bos- 
relief,  which  represented  the  annual  procession 
of  the  Athenian  citizens,  with  their  youth,  to  the 
ceremony  of  initiation  at  Eleusis;  and  for  a 
trifle  he  allowed  us  to  remove  it,  seeming  to  be 
quite  happy  in  getting  rid  of  a  stone  on  which 
human  figures  were  delineated.  We  saw  also, 
in  one  of  the  streets,  an  antient  marble  StSU, 
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lying  horicontally,  and  senring  at  a  horse-block,  chavi 
Wlien  we  drew  near  to  examine  it,  we  disco* 
vered  that  it  had  been  placed  upon  the  Toub 
OF  Euclid  of  Herhione,  whom  we  found  to 
be  represented  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
pillar,  standing  beneath  an  arch,  in  a  philoso* 
pher's  habit,  and  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand* 
Bttieath  this  figure,  near  to  the  base  of  the 
pillar,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  stone  which 
must  have  bcien  buried  when  the  Stile  was 
erected,  we  observed  the  usual  animal  symbol 
of  Anubis,  the  infernal  Mercury j  in  the  form  of 
A  BOO,  rudely  sketched  upon  the  surface ;  and 
over  the  arched  recess,  containing  the  figure  of 
the  philosopher,  we  read,  in  very  legible  cha- 
racters, this  Inscription^  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
remarkable  for  the  variation  in  the  genitive 
<sase: 

EYKAIAAZ  EYKAIAOY 
EPMIONEYZ 

*'  EUCLID  SON  OF  EUCLID  OF  HERMIONE-" 

Of  two  celebrated  philosophers  who  bore  this 
name,  the  disciple  of  Socrates^  as  the  first,  was 
a  native  of  Megara;  and  the  mathematician, 
-as  the  second,  flourished  at  Alexandria.  The 
manner  of  the  writing,  the  style  of  the  sculp- 
ture, and  the  form  of  the  arch,  might  induce  an 
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ot>iiuon  that  this  SUU  was  not  of  antient 
date  sufficieint '  for  either  of  their  sepulchrest^; 
yet  it  may  be  observed  that  Spon^  has  giVeu^ 
from  a  medal  struck  at  Megaray  a  portrait -of 
'EvcLiB  the  IVrangler,  yrith  his  name  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  Hadrian  on  the  other ;  and  Bellori 
has  published  a  different  coin  (MErAPEXlN) 
with  the  head  of  Euclid,  as  Aulus  GeViiu^ 
describes  it,  **ricA  velaius,''  with  which  the 
figure  oti  the  Steli  agrees.  Both  representar 
tions  may  therefore  have  been  intended  to 
represent  the  same  individual ;  and  what  fur* 
ther  confirms  this  is,  that  whilst  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  exhibits  the  figure  of  Diana,  bearing 
in  either  hand  a  torch,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
lower  regions  and  of  nighiy  so  the  dog  on  the 
St6l6,  the  animal  figure  of  Anubis,  is'  also  that 
of  Sirius  at  its  heliacal  setting :  a  significant 
and  appropriate  emblem  of  the  philosopher 
descending  into  the  infernal  shades.  These 
marbles,  together  with  our  other  subsequent 
acquisitions  in  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  found 
in  Athens,  amounting  to  fourteen  pieces  from 
this  city  alone,  are  now  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge :  and  as  the  author's 
account  of  them  is  already  before  the  public,  it 

(1)  MIscell.  Eryd.  AnUq.  s«C4  ir.  (3)  Lib.  n.  e.  10b 
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will  be  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  notice  the   chap. 
rest^. 


We  accompanied  Signer  Lusieri  to  the  The-  TkeUnm. 
b^um;  and  having  obtained  admission  to  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  paid  a  melancholy  visit 
to    the    grave    of  that    accomplished    scholar  G«wof 

,  TwSDOIlb 

wnose  name  we  had  found  inscribed  upon  the 
pillars  of  Sunium;  the  exemplary  and  lamented 
TiTEDDiLL*,     It  was  simply  a  small  oblong 


(3)  See  **  Greek  Marbles,"   Nos.  x.  xi.  Xii.  xv.  xvii.  xviii.  xxu. 
XXVI I.  XXX.  xxxiii.  XXXV.  XXXVI.  XXXVII.     CamMdge,  1809. 

(4)  JOHM  TwBDDBLL,  the  eldest  son  of  EraneU  Tweddeli,  Esq.  of 
T^e^voodia  the  County  of  Norihumhtrland^  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
J^ttfu,  1769;  and  after  passin(^  through  the  usual  course  of-preparatory 
«dac«tioo,  was  entered  at  Triniiif  QtOege,  Camln-idge,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  such  proofs  of  original  genius  as  are,  perhaps^ 
without  example,  even  in  the  records  of  that  learned  Society.  As 
a  candidate  for  University  honours,  his  **  Prohuicnei  Aeademictt  ** 
attest  his  success  to  have  been  equally  brilliant  and  extraordinary, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  particular  illustration.  Mr.  Tweddett 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  TrinUy  C&llege  in  1793,  and  soon  afterwards 
antered  himself  a  Student  of  Lmedn^t  inn,  where  he  kept  his  terms, 
and  continued  to  reside  until  the  year  1795,  when  he  left  England  to 
commence  his  travels  on  the  continent  of  i?Kro^M^— and  met  with  that 
untimely  fate  which  has  mixed  bis  ashes  with  those  of  the  sages  and 
philosophers  of  Greece.  He  visited  SwUzerland,  Gemumjf,  niost  parts 
of  the  RuUUm  Empire,  and^particularly  the  Crimea,  where  his  inter* 
course  with  Profeeter  Palias  was  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  had 
so  endeared  him  to  that  amiable  scholair,  that  the  admiration  with 
which  be  spoke  of  him  partook  of  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  a 
iithcr.  From  the  borders'  of  the  Euxme,  wbeire  his  researches  were 
lioCh  diligent  and  productivet  he  proceeded  to  CenttaM^ejfie  f  and 

VOL.  vr.  u  »<*•» 
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CHAP,   beiip  of  earth,  like  those  over  the  conuiion 

graves  in  all  our  English  church-3^ards^  withoat 
stone  or  inscription  of  any  kind.  The  body* 
too,  had  been  carelessly  interred :  we  were  told 
ftat  it  did  not  lie  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  The  part  of  the  temple 
where  it  has  been  buried  is  now  converted  into 
a  Greek  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George;  but  as 
it  is  left  open  during  particular  times  of  the 
year,  and  is  always  liable  to  be  entered  by 
foraging  animals  who  creep  into  such  retreats, 
we  thought  it  probable  that  the  body  would  be 
disturbed  unless  further  precaution  were  used; 
wd  at  any  rate  it  was  proper  that  some  stone 
should  be  laid  upon  the  spot.  Having  therefore 
obtained  permission  to  take  up  the  coffin,  and 


after  tpeiidiiii^mne  part  of  the  ganuner  of  1798  andcr  the  boepitdbb 
toofoi  Spencer  SmUkf  Bm^^thB  EngMtkmtOM^,  be  took  hit  depor- 
ture  for  the  Greekm  Ishmdsj  and  hmng  trAversed  the  provnccs  of 
M^eedmia  ud  7%iiMiV»  amfied  st  Mkemt  where,  after  a  reaidcMe 
of  HmnA  BOBthi,  he  reached  the  period  of  aU  hit  learned  khoon, 
ODthe 85th of  Jmf^  1799. 

Mr.  TSmMeil,  indepcndeat  of  tfie  advantarM  nUch  bis  owb  aMflt 
•eeared  for  hhn  im  the  eoimtriei  which  he  visited,  poieeiaeJ  nraa- 
■Mttdatioiis  and  fadUtics  of  a  soperior  kind  to  coodactias  bk  lean^ 
^wtttitos  and  his  industry  keepms  pace  with  his  talents  and  oppor- 
tniiities»  his  OtOeeiiem  and  Mlmmueripit  are  known  to  have  been 
•ivn  and  sinirularly  vafanble.  IMuqis  no  travciier  of  Modem  ti 
has  enjoyed  in  an  eqaal^ogfa  the  meam  of  Inwiitigatlng  the  Antigni- 
Urn^t  threeee. 
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Lusieri  promising  to  superintend  the  work,  we 
endeavoured  to  pro>dde  a  proper  covering  for  the 
grave ;  promising  to  send  an  inscription  worthy 
of  the  name  it  was  destined  to  commemorate. 
Large  blocks  of  Pentelican  marble  from  the 
Parthenon^  which  had  been  sawed  from  the  bos* 
reliefs  intended  for  our  Ambassador,  were  then 
lying  in  the  Acropolis  ready  for  the  purpose :  we 
therefore  begged  for  one  of  these ;  and  before 
we  left  Athensy  every  thing  had  been  settled, 
and  seemed  likely  to  proceed  according  to  our 
wishes  '• 

This  beautiful  Doric  temple,  more  resraibling. 


(l)  A  curious  sort  of  contMt  has,  however,  since  impeded  the  work. 
OUmt  EngUMk  tniTeUen  irriTed  In  Jtkmui  end  n  dispute  arose, 
fomented  hy  the  feuds  and  jealousies  of  rival  artists  and  opposite 
parties  In  politics,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vueripUon^  and  the 
penons  who  should  be  allowed  to  accomplish  the  work.  At  ieng^,  it 
is  tsud.  that,  owin^  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Byron,  and  another 
moat  enterprisini^  traTeller,  Mkn  Fhii  Let,  LL.D.  of  Si.  John's  Qd- 
iege,  Cumhi^,  the  stone  has  been  laid  ;  and  the  following  beautiAil 
Epitaph,  composed  by  Mr.  ff^t^ok  in  1805,  has  been  inscribed  thereon. 

X^ppf    TW  If^JCW  •i^f^PPf  mtWwf  l^^^Ma 

'fl|^7f  f  A9%  fiXtt,  piXn  mtt  jmm^  ItSafv  ;^(MTfy, 
*H1v  y'  lfm§  Ml)  rtfimi^  Ix*"  *'«•'«''  l^«vf»  'AORlfAlX 


\ 
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^^^*    in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  the  temples  o( 
Piestum  than  that  of  Minerva  in  the  AcropolUf 


Descrip- 
tion of  the   and  the  most  entire  of  any  of  the  remaining 

structures  of  Antient  Greece,  were  it  not  for  the 

damage  which  the  sculptures  have  sustained, 

may  be  considered  as  still  perfect.    The  ruined 

state  of  the  metopes  and  frieze  has  proved  indeed 

a  very  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  it  was  owing 

solely  to  this  that  the  building  escaped  the 

ravages  which  were  going  on  in  the  Parthenon: 

Ltuieri  told  us  there  was  nothing  but  what  was 

considered  as  too  much  mutilated  to  answer  the 

expense  and  difficulty  of  taking  it  down '.    The 

entire  edifice  is  of  Pentelican  marble  :    it  stands 

east  and  west,  the  principal  front  facing  the  east; 

and  it  is  that  kind  of  building  which  was  called, 

by  antient  architects,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 


(l)  Accordinply  we  read, — *'  As  the  walls  and  columns  of  this 
monument  are  in  their  ori^nal  position,  no  part  of  the  sculpture  has 
been  displaced,  nor  the  minutest  fragment  of  any  kind  separated  from 
fS^thuWdXug  "  (Memorandum,  p Ah.  LMid.\%\\.)  There  is  nothing 
•aid  here  of  the  "  impending  ruin"  {Ibid,  p,  8.)  to  which  the  remaining 
sculpture  is  exposed;  nothing  of  "the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians" 
(pA\.)  and  *'  the  barbarism  of  theTurlcs:"  ibut  we  are  told  that 
**  the  temple  itself  {p.  19.)  is  very  w/mor  m  deceraiwe  eem^phirt  U 
the  Parihencns**  and  this  remark,  made  with  great  naSveti,  most 
happily  explains  the  hatr^hreadth  escape  ^  the  hmldmg  from  the  ill- 
judged  rapacity  which  has  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  noblest  monn- 
Vients  of  Greece, 
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( 


language  of  Fitruvius,  and  explained  by  Stuart\  chap. 
a  Peripteros;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  portico  of  ^  \' 
six  columns  in  each  front,  and  on  each  side 
a  range  of  eleven  columns,  exclusive  of  the 
columns  on  the  angles.  All  these  columns 
remain  in  their  original  position,  excepting  two 
that  separated  the  portico  from  the  projiaos, 
winch  have  been  demolished. .  Every  circum- 
stance respecting  them  has  already  been  often 
detailed.  Like  all  pillars  raised  according  to 
the  most  antient  Doric  style  of  building,  they 
are  without  bases  or  pedestals ;  standing,  with 
inexpressible  dignity  and  simplicity^,  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  covered  walk  around  the  cell 
of  the  temple.  Some  of  the  metopes  represent 
the  labours  of  Hercules ;  others,  the  exploits  of 
Theseus;  and  there  are  some  which  were  never 
adorned  with  any  sculpture.  Above  the  anUe  of 
ihepronaos  is  a  sculptured  ^r/eze,  the  subject  of 


(9)  See  Stuarft  Jikent,  vol.  III.  p.  5.     Land.  1794. 

(3)  ''The  awful  dignity  and  grandeur  in  this  kind  of  temple,  arising 
from  the  perfect  agreement  of  its  parts,  strikes  the  beholder  with  a 
sensation   which  he  may  look  for  in  vain  in  buildings  of  any  other 

description There  is  a  certain  appearance  of  eternal 

juration  in  thi$  species  of  edlBce,  that  giv^s  a  solemn  and  majestic 
feellni^,  while  every  part  is  perceived  to  contribute  its  share  to  this 

character  of  durability These   considerations  will 

convince  us  that  no  material  change  can  be  made  in  the  proportions 
of  the  genuine  Doric,  without  destroying  its  peculiar  character."  See 
M^v^'tPref,  to  vol.  III.  o/SiuarVs  Aihau,  />.  14.    JLond,  1794. 
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coAP.  yfiiich.  cannot  now  be  determined;  and  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapiiJue  is  represented 
upon  a  similar  JHezie  of  the  posticus.  In  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment,  over  the  eastern  front, 
Stuart  observed  several  holes  in  the  marble, 
where  metal  cramps  had  been  fixed  for  sus- 
taining sculpture  in  entire  relief,  as  over  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Parthenon\  The  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  this  fine  climate,  upon  the 
marble,  has  diffused  over  the  whole  edifice,  as 
over  all  the  buildings  in  the  Acropolis,  a  warm 
ochreous  tint,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of 
Athens :  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  black 
and  dingy  hue  which  is  acquired  by  all  works 
in  stone  and  marble  when  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  the  more  northern 
countries  of  Europe^  and  especially  in  England. 
Perhaps  to  this  warm  colour,  so  remarkably 
characterizing  the  remains  of  antient  buildings 
at  Athens,  Plutarch  alluded,  in  that  beautifol 
passage*  cited  by  Chandler^,  when  he  affirmed, 

(l)  See  Stuaret  jttkeiu^  vol.  III.  p.  S.    Ijmd.  1794. 
(9)  *Olif  umi  ftMXXM  0M&fUZirm  rk  TU^nXitin  t^ym  w^  wXJifp  ;tf***'  ^* 
iXsyf  ytvifuvu.    tUxXu  fuw  ykf  Xmmwm  thi^  h  rir*  J^mUf,  Amfam  )c  fdxi^ 

X^^  ^mm^wwm  ^  i^n,   ASHEP  AEieAAEX  HNETMA  KAI  ^rtXBSk 
ArHPA    KATAMEMirMENHN   TON    EPTaN    EXONTON.      Plut9f€h.Vk 
Vit.  Peric/.  tom.  t..  p.  35S.    Land.  1789- 
(8)  Tnv.iB  Qreeee,  e.d.  p.  89*    Qgfkrd,  1776. 
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that  the  Btructures  of  Pericles  possessed  a  pecu*  chapi 
liar  and  unparalleled  excellence  of  character; 
"a  certain  freshness  bloomed  upon  them,  and  pre- 
served their  faces  uninjured,  as  if  they  possessed 
a  never-fading  spirit,  and  had  a  soul  insensible  to 
age."  In  the  description  given  of  the  Theseuh 
by  Pausaniasj  he  mentions  FPA^AI  among  the 
decorations^ ;  and  Chandler  gives  this  word  aa 
he  found  it  in  the  original  text  of  that  author  % 
without  rendering  it,  as  some  have  done, 
^* pictures,^  or  *^ painted  representations.'^  The 
very  subjects  of  those  representations  corre- 
sjpond  with  the  remaining  sculptures  upon  the 
metopes  and  frieze;  and  Mycon,  who  is  men* 
tioned  as  the  artist,  was  a  statuary  as  well  as 
a  painter.  The  history  of  the  hero,  to  whose 
memory  this  magnificent  building  was  erected, 
resembles,  as  to  its  probability,  one  of  the 
extravagant  fictions  of  the  *'  Arabian  Nights  f 
and  may  be  regarded  as  upon  an  equality  with 
the  "  Foyages  of  Sinbad^  or  the  "  Story  of 
Aladdin^  That  it  was  originally  a  tomb^  like 
all  other  Grecian  temples^  can  admit  of  no  doubt : 
eight  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  when  Cimon 


Kt^rm^  Mt}  lb  Amti^m  ^x^   Paiuanim  Attica^  c.  17.  p.  4a  Xijp««  16M. 
(fi)  Trav.  in  Grtect^  c.  14.  p.  71.    Orf.  1776. 
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removed  the  precious  relics  from  the  Isle  of 
ScyroSf  which  were  here  enshrined;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  brazen-headed  lance  and 
sword,  found  with  the  bones  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Theseus,  denote  weapons  of  the 
remotest  ages  * :  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
place  of  his  original  interment  had  been  pointed 
out",  calls  to  mind  the  juggling  of  a  later  period, 
when  the  mother  of  Constantine  sought  to  dis- 
cover tlie  real  timber  on  which  the  Messiah  had 
suffered  crucifixion:  so  easy  has  it  been  in 
every  age  to  gratify  a  credulous  and  super- 
stitious people,  by  delusions  of  pretended  mira- 
cles, and  dreams  of  a  particular  Providence 
interrupting  the  order  of  Nature  for  purposes 
the  most  contemptible;  although,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  few  instances  have  occurred 
where  a  monument  of  equal  magnificence  has 
resulted  from  any  idle  and  stupid  fiction.  The 
building  is  believed  to  bear  date  from  the  event 


JfffH'     Plut.  in  Vii,  Thet.  torn.  I.   p.  S5.     Lond,  1 729. 

(2)  'itf  h  »«}  km^M  kwt^im,  m)  ytSft  rh  To^n,  Jtfu^mt  mi)  x'^^'^^vrt 

Wi^  UfiMV  yiyimrrms,  m}  ftXtrt/uvfuwH  >|«ra»^ir»,  AETOT  TIKA  TOnON 
BOTNOEIAI4  KOniOKTO*,  Ot  pm0$,  T^f  rrifcmn  m)  ^mMxXgfTH  «« 
ht^  him  tM  r»xy  r»^wifr«f,  Memm^r.  Plut,  in  VU.  TktM,  p,SS* 
X^md.  1729. 
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mentioned  by  Plutarch^  both  in  his  Life  of  Cirrum^ 

and  of  Theseus;  when,  after  the  conquest  of 

ScyroSf   the  son  of  Mihiades  arrived  in  AthenSf 

bearing  the  mouldering  bones  and  weapons  he 

had  so  marvellously  discovered.     They  were 

received  by  the  Athenians,  says  Phaarch^,  as  if 

Theseus  himself  had  returned  among  them.    The 

solemnity  of  their  interment  took  place  in  the 

very  midst  of  the  city,  near  to  the  Gymnasium*  ^ 

accompanied   by    every   splendid    pomp    and 

costly  sacrifice  with  which  tlie  Athenians,  of  all 

people,  were  the  most  ready  to  appease  the 

manes  of  a  departed  hero.    This  event  happened 

during  the  Arclionship  oiApsephion;  so  that  the 

Theseuh  has  now  braved  the  attacks  of  time, 

of  earthquakes,   and  of  barbarians,  during  a 

lapse    of   considerably   above    two    thousand 

years* ;  and  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 

the  Gymnasium  renders  it  an  important  point  of 


(3)  *Ci0Wif  mlMt  lirmH^ifitu9  tit  ri  JUrth     Ibid. 

(4)  Tlmfit  rt  w  yvftv^uvm     Ibid. 

(5)  Tbe  arrival  of  Gmom  with  tbe  booes  of  TThggeui  happened  io  the 
tame  year  at  tbe  birth  of  Soeraieti  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  77th  Ofymyiad,  469  years  before  Chriti,  according  to  CursinL 
iEscHYLUS  and  Sophocles  then  disputed  tbe  priae  of  Tragedy,  wbirh 
was  acUudyed  to  Sopboclbs.  CFut.  Ckronietn  ex  Marmoribm  Jrunr 
deiitaiity  Epoch,  57.)  If  we  allow,  therefore,  tm  yean  for  the  building 
of  tbe  temple,  (aad/iwhas  been  considered  a  sufi&eient  number,)  this 
tfdifioe  bu  stood  nearly  twenty-three  eenturies* 
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CBAP.  observaticm,  whence  the  fiituation  of  many 
other  buildings  of  the  antient  city  may  be 
ascertained* 

Leaving  the  Thes6um,  we  again  visited  the 
Areopagus;  and  we  detached  from  the  rock 
some  specimens  of  the  remarkable  aggregate 
whereof  this  eminence  consists.  All  the  lower 
part  of  it,  as  before  mentioned,  consists  of 
breccia ;  but  we  found  here  a  sparry  carbonate  of 
Umef  of  a  honey  colour,  exhibiting,  by  fracture^ 
imperfect  prisms  ranged  parallel  to  each  other. 
From  the  Areopagus  we  proceeded  to  a  little 
chapel,  situate  upon  the  spot  where  the 
Piraean  auticut  PiRjEEAN  6at£  of  the  city  formcriy 
stood:  near  to  this,  as  Pausanias  relates S 
there  was  a  tomb  with  an  equestrian  statue  by 
Praxiteles.  The  place  where  the  gate  was 
situate  may  still  be  discerned ;  and  also  a  part 
of  the  northern  limb  of  the  "  long  legs,''  /UM^a 
ifxiXfi,  extending  from  the  city  to  the  sea.  We 
then  ascended  towards  the  north  of  the  Pintean 
Gate^,  where  may  still  be  seen,  in  a  state  of  the 
most  admirable  preservation,  the  ground-plot 


G^€. 


(l)  Pautanue  jifHea,  c.S.  p.S.    Lft.  lCo€, 
(S)  See  the  Pitm  of  Jthent,  engrmved  m  n,  rigmtU  to  the  |if«c«diiic 
Chipter,  Not.  1,  ftod  2. 
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and  entire  form  of  the  Pnyx,  or  antient  place  chaf. 
of  Parliament  of  the  ^theniam;  as  it  was 
appropriated  by  Solon  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
citizens'.  This  stracture  is  not  likely  to  be 
mnch  affected  by  the  lapse  of  entire  centuries : 
almost  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  pulpitnm  for 
the  orators,  which  yet  remains,  is  an  excavation 
of  the  rock ;  and  the  several  parts  of  it  were 
carved  in  stone,  of  one  solid  mass,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  semicircular  area,  the 
ftirthest  part  of  which  from  the  pulpiium  consists 
of  masonry^.    In  the  perpendicular  surface  of 


(S)  xtn/^  so  calied  2mi  ri  «trv»»«Mbw  rnt  xUttf 

(4)  That  this  place  was  really  the  Pj^x,  is  now  universally  tht 

opinion  of  travellers  who  have  visited  Athem,      It  had  been   called 

Abbopaous,  and  OoiuM.      CkomHer  was  the  first  by  whom  it  was 

accurately  described.     The  dUar  and  shmM  fulpU^  ,which  he  mentions, 

•f^ree  with  its  furniture  as  upon  record.      Chandler  says  these  have 

been  removed;  but  the  ^i^ptl,  if  not  the  aUar,  certainly  remains* 

A  more  attentive  examination  of  the  antiquities  oiAihau,  if  it  effect 

no  change  as  to  the  name  now  given  to  this  place,  will  very  probably 

alter  the  appellations  too  hastily  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  others. 

Perhaps  the  Pmfx  may  be  considered  as  better  ascertained  than  almost 

any  remaining  structure  destitute  of  an  inscription  whereby  it  may  be 

identified ;  and  for  this,  the  literary  world  is  mainly  indebted  to  the 

Earl  of  AberdeeHy  who  carried  on  a  very  extensive  examination  of  the 

spot,  sparing  no  expense  during  an  excavation  which  he  made  here,  to 

bare  this  point  determined.    The  dena  voiwa  which  he  discovered  are 

very   remarkable.      (See  the  £xtraet  from  Mr,  tValpol^e  Joumai, 

P'\99  of  thii  yoL)     But  the  site  of  the  Odium  o/Periclet  is  entirely 

unknown.      It  must  have  stood  at  the  termination  of  the  street  of 

the  THfodM,     The  situation  of  the  PrytanSum  remams  also  to  be 

determined ; 
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the  rock,  facing  this  area,  are  niches  for  th6 
votive  tablets ;  the  characteristic  and  most 
genuine  marks  of  places  held  in  any  peculiar 
degree  of  consideration  throughout  the  whole 
of  jintiera  Greece^  and  in  every  comitry  where 
her  colonies  extended.  To  approach  the  spot 
once  dignified  by  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
Grecian  orators ;  to  set  our  feet  where  they 
stood ;  and  actually  to  behold  the  place  where 
Demosthenes  addressed  the  "  Men  of  Athens," 
calling  to  mind  the  most  memorable  examples 
of  his  eloquence ;  is  a  gratification  of  an  exalted 
nature.  But  the  feelings  excited  in  viewing  the 
Pnyx  peculiarly  affect  the  hearts  of  Englishmen : 
that  holy  fire^  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Athenian 
tyrants,  and  which  this  place  had  such  a  remarka- 
ble tendency  to  agitate,  bums  yet  in  Britain  ': 
it  is  the  very  soul  of  her  liberties;  and  it 
strengthens  the  security  of  her  laws ;  giving 
eloquence  to  her  Senate,  heroism  to  her  arms, 
extension  to  her  commerce,  and  freedom  to  her 


determiDed  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  evidence  for  ideDtifyin; 
the  three  g^reat  building,  the  Tempie  of  Jupiter  Olympitu^  the  Tkeairt 
o/Regilia,  and  the  TketUre  o/Baechut,  with  the  remains  which  seve- 
rally bear  either  of  these  appellations,  is  altogether  satUfactoiy. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  by  future  travellers  ;  and  the  excavations 
which  they  may  make,  by  bringing^  to  light  many  valuable  documents, 
will  ffreatly  tend  to  Uluttrata  the  topography  of  the  city. 
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people:  although  annihilated  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  earthy  it  lives  in  England ;  and 
its  extinction  there^  like  the  going-out  of  the 
sacred  flame  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  would  be, 
felt  as  a  general  calamity.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Pnyx  prove 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  was  to  subdue  the  love 
of  freedom  among  the  Antient  Grecians.  The 
Athenian  tyrants  vainly  imagined  that  it  ori- 
ginated solely  in  the  position  of  the  iS^fta, 
or  stone  pulpit,  whence  the  orators  harangued 
the  people ;  forgetting  that  it  is  a  natural  prin* 
ciple  implanted  by  Providence  in  the  human 
heart.  Under  the  notion  they  had  thus  con- 
ceived, they  altered  the  plan  of  the  Pnyx :  the 
finfMb  had  been  fronted  towards  the  sea ;  they 
fronted  it  towards  the  land;  believing  that  a 
people  diverted  from  allusions  to  maritime 
affairs  towards  those  of  agricultural  labour 
would  be  more  easy  under  an  oligarchical 
dominion  \  The  project  was  not  attended  with 
the  consequences  that  were  expected ;  the  same 
spirit  yet  prevailed:  but  this  place  was  still 


(1)  Ati  mmt  r)  ^nfM  rl  1v  nwx)  in«'ini^M9  Z^  l*»(ixi9tn  *^  rh 
imXm^rm,  S^n^'ti  r^drntfrm  iffig  rilf  X'k^'  Arirrft^mft  tMfttHt  r^^v 
uteri  irnXmrrmr  J^X^  yivten  %t%mi  hfum^mrimff  i>jym^iut  t  ^tt^p  hnrxt' 
fmvm  riftf  ymfytSnr»s»  PliUarch.  in  Themitt,  p.268.  tom.h  ZofUU  1739. 
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CHAP,  considered  as  its  source ;  and  at  last^  finding 
that  alterations  of  the  structure  availed  nothing 
towards  its  dissolution,  the  meetings  in  the 
Pnyx  were  entirely  abolished.  The  place  itself 
has,  however,  been  suffered  to  remain  unaltered 
to  the  present  day,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
passages  in  antient  authors  which  before  were 
but  imperfectly  understood.  A  very  accurate 
design  of  the  structure,  as  it  now  exists,  ^as 
been  already  published  by  Stuart,  in  which  the 
PiifiM  is  represented :  and  if  it  were  possible  ta 
naturalize  this  word,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
aay  other,  as  applied  to  the  pulpU,  whence  the 
Grecian  orators  addressed  the  people.  Rostrum 
is  ^  Raman  appellation,  and  introduces  associa- 
tions of  a  foreign  nature :  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Tribunal:  Logium,  and  Thymde,  are 
terms  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  theatres: 
it  is  Bhna  only  which,  upon  the  authority  of 
Plutarch,  confines  the  nai;ne,  and  fixes  the  atten-* 
tion,  accurately  and  exclusively,  to  the  throne 
of  Grecian  eloquence.  Here  we  find  the  object 
itself  within  the  Pnjfx,  fronted  towards  the  city 
and  the  plain,  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  the 
Athenian  Tyrants.  The  altar  is  also  seen; 
forcibly  illustrating,  at  this  hour,  the  foUowii^ 
passage  of  the  comic  poet : 
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From  this  illustrious  memorial  of  Athenian  chap. 
history,  we  descended  once  more  to  the  Cceie,  or 
hollow  wajfy  of  Pauionias;  and^  crossing  the  road 
from  the  Pir^eeus^  passed  the  Cryptit  of  the  Hill  of 
Mm€BuSf  and  ascended  to  the  Monument  of  MonumeM 
PHILOPAPPU89  standing  upon  its  summit'.  uutiMm. 
There  is  no  account  of  this  structure  by  any 
antient  author^  if  we  except  Pausanku;  who 
merely  says  of  it*,  that  in  the  place  when 
Miuatu  was  buried  a  monument  was  after^ 
wards  erected,  09^)  Svf  a^»  without  adding  a 
syllable  as  to  his  name  or  history;  which  is 
ijemarkable,  considering  the  attention  usually 
bestowed  by  him  upcm  objects  much  less  worthy 
of  regard.  It  is  within  the  walls  of  the  antient^ 
altibough  at  some  distance  from  those  of  the 
modem  city';  and  the  view  from  hence  of  the 
Citadel  of  Athens,  the  Sinus  Saroniais,  and  the 
neighbouring  territories,  is  very  striking. 
Looking  towards  the  sea,  the  eye  commands 
tile  ports  of  the  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerus ; 
the  isles  of  Salams  and  jEgina;  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Pohpannesusj  as  far  as  the  Gulph  of 
Argos.    The  frequent  mention  of  it  by  other 


(1)  See  the  Plan  of  Mkmh  w  •  ^V^Mt  to  thc'precediBg  Chapter, 
No.  4. 
a)  PmmadmAttiM,  e.S6.  p.  61.   Upt.  1606. 
(3;  See  the  Plan  \  V%gnHU  to  the  precedhif  Chapter. 
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CHAP,    travellers  \  added  to  the  beautiful  views  of  its 
V.      ■ 

several  parts  engraved  for  Stuart's  "  Antiquities 
of  jithens  %**  render  any  descriptive  detail  un* 
necessary*  It  is  supposed,  from  the  inscriptions 
upon  it  %  that  it  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Sttiart,  in  opposition  to 
fF/ieler  and  Spcm,  believed  it  to  have  been  raised^ 
not  in  memory  of  a* single  individual*,  but  "in 
honour  of  the  last  king  of  Commagene,  and 
more  than  one  of  his  descendants."  It  originally 
consisted  of  three  compartments  between  four 
Corinthian  pilasters ;  that  is  to  say,  of  an  arched 
recess,  containing  a  central  sitting  figure,  and ' 
having  a  square  niche  on  each  side  of  it.  Below 
these  appeared  three  superb  sculptures  in  relief; 
that  in  the  centre,  beneath  the  sitting  statue, 
exhibits  Trajan  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  as 


(0  See  fflkeler,  Spon,  Le  Roy,  Siwtrt,  ChandUr,  9lc.  Slc. 

(8)  V0I.JII.  chap.S.  Plates  1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11.  Jjmd.Vt94» 

(3)  Un<ier  the  6j^ure  in  the  left  uiche : 

BASTAEYZANTIOXOZBAZlAEaXAIfTIOXOY 

Under  the  figure  in  the  middle  niche : 

♦  lAOnAnnOZ£ni4»ANOYXBHSAIEYZ 

Upon  the  pilaster  between  these  niches : 

C.  IVLIVS  •  CF  .  FABIA  •  ANTIOCiTVS •  PUILOPAPPVS  .  COS  .  F&ATCK 

▲BTALIS  •  ALLECTVS  •  INTER  •  PRAETORIOS  •  AB  •  IMP  •  CAESARE  •  VEBTA 

TRAIANO  •  OPTIMO  •  AVGVSTO  •  GERMAN  ICO  .  DACICO 

See  Siuart'i  Athgrn,  vol.  IIL-  e.  S: 

(4)  ibid,p.36. ; 
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he  is  represented  on  many  monuments  of  the  tri*  chap. 
umphs  of  that  emperor;  and  his  figure  here  corre- 
sponds with  the  image  of  him  which  is  preserved 
upon  the  arch  of  Beneventum  in  Italy.  On  either 
side,  in  square  compartments,  were  seen  the 
attendants  preceding  and  following  the  triumphal 
car  \  When  Stuart  visited  Athens y  it  was  not  more 
perfect  dian  it  is  now;  but  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill»  two 
statues  that  had  stood  erect,  in  Roman  habits; 
and  these,  being  exactly  in  the  same  style  of 
vorkipanship  with  the  sculptures  still  remaining 
on  the  monument,  he  supposed  to  have  stood 
above  the  two  central  pilasters^  But  if  this  be 
true,  there  were  probably  two  other  figures 
above  the  remaining  pilasters  at  the  sides,  to 
complete  the  symmetry  of  the  work;,  which 
might  thus  admit  of  easy  restoration  from  the 
hand  of  an  artist  willing  to  represent  the  whole 
of  this  most  stately  monument  as  it  originally 
appeared.  The  statues  mentioned  by  Stuart 
disappeared  about  thirty  years  after  he  left 
Jtthen8\ 


mm^ 


(5)  All  tliat  now  remains  of  this  superb  stmcture  is  exhibited  by  en 
EngraTiflf  annesed  to  the  Quarto  Edition  of  these  Travels,  VoL  JU. 
p.  544,  fron  aDrawiuf^  made  upon  the  spot  by  Preaux,  in  1800. 

(6)  See  Siuari'M  Athau^  vol.  III.  p.  3«. 

(7)  In  1785.    See  5<iiaH'#  A^hmt^  ibid.  Note  (a).. 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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^^^-       Descending  from  the  Mcsevm,  we  observed 

^■  ip^»  ■/  some  remains  of  the  antiekt  walls  of  the 

waUg.       city  upon  its  southern  side,  and  of  the  entrance 

from  Phalerum^.      The  vestiges  of  these  walk 

also  appear  extending  towards  the  Monumeni 

of  Philopappus,  which  they  inclosed :  thence  they 

bore  off  towards  the  Pircpean  Gate,  in  a  line  of 

direction  almost  due  north  and  south  *.    After- 

wardsxrossing  the  plain,  we  visited  the  Th£ atr^ 

Tktatre     andCAV£  OF  Bacchus;  and  some  sobstructions 

^Bacckuu  were  shewn  to  us  by  Signer  Lusieri,  which  he 

conceived   to   be  ihe  foundations  of  a  teTnpk 

dedicated  also  to  the  same  Deity.      Nothing 

exists  now  of  the  Theatre,  excepting  the  coibn 

for  the  seats,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  dramatic 

representation  it   was  universally  formed,  by 

scooping  the  sloping  side  of  a  rock'.    But  how 

majestic,  and  how  perfect  in  its  preservation, 

Bfommeat  riscs   the   Choragic   Monument  of  Thrasyllus 

^om.  '    above   this    theatre  M   and    how   sublime  the 

whole   groupe  of  objects  with  which  it  was 


(1)  See  the  Plan,  VigneiU  to  the  preceding  Chapter. 
(8)  Ibid.  No.  19.  - 

(3)  Ibid.  No.  16. 

(4)  Ibid.  No.  14.  The  best  represenUtion  of  It  is  in  JL«  Jbr 
{^*RmM£$  ie  la  Crhx,**  PU  8.  Parii,  1758);  now  the  more  Tdoallle. 
u  the  monmnent,  in  its  present  mutilated  state^  no  loiter  eshibiM 
the  appearance  it  then  presented. 
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associated  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  before  y. 
the  work  of  dilapidation  had  commenced— 
the  antient  sun-died;  the  statue  of  the  God ;  the 
pillars  for  the  tripods*;  the  majestic  Citadel/ 
The  last  of  these  has  indeed  defied  the  deso- 
lating ravages  of  Barbaric  power;  but  who  shall 
again  behold  the  other  objects  in  this  affecting 
scene  as  they  then  appeared?  or  in  what  distant 
country,  and  obscure  re';reat,  may  we  look  for 
their  mutilated  fragments?  Often  as  these 
monxunents  had  been  described,  we  observed 
some  things  which  perhaps  have  not  been  before 
noticed.  This  part  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
consists  of  a  hard  red  breccia^  similar  to  that 
which  was  observed  at  the  Areopagus.  Towards 
the  left  of  the  Monument  of  Thrasyllus  the 
surface  of  the  stone  has  been  planed  perpendi- 
cularly ;  and  here,  beneath  the  two  Choragic 
PjLtARS,  we  saw,  upon  the  rock,  an  Inscription, 
alluded  to,  but  not  copied,  by  Stuart\  and  ^jfT^ 
mentioaed  by  no  other  writer.  It  extends  in 
two  parts,  which  may  have  belonged  to  two 
separate  legends,  one  above  the  other ;  but  the 
diAracters  are  alike  in  both^  and  they  are  deeply 


<6)  Sm  the  PltB,  No.  13« 

(€)Aiitlq.  otjMuu,  YDl.U.   p.  7.    ItfiMi.  1787.      Siuari  wryU 

4Mxe]oiAif  ftr  ufBesxv  . 

x2 
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engraven  in  the  stone,  after  the  manner  of  those 
Inscriptions  which  we  discovered  at  Jerusalem^ 
over  the  doors  of  the  tombs  in  Mount  Sion^^ 
The  only  letters  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  legible 
are  the  following ;  but  the  termination  of  the 
tipper  line  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  this 
line  was  remarkably  separated  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  inscription  by  a  natural  or  artificial 
linear  cavity  in  the  stone : 

AnEiZWNIANOZAAI... 
TPirrOCANEGECAN 

In  its  very  imperfect  state,  it  must  be  left  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  learned*.  The  importance 
of  its  situation,  and  the  circumstance  of  its 
never  having  been  published  before,  certainly 
entitles  it  to  the  Reader  s  notice.  As  to  its 
interpretation,  it  evidently  refers  to  the  erection 
of  tripods:  this  appears  both  from  the  words 
of  the  inscription^  and  from  its  contiguity  to  Ae 
Choragic  Pillars.  The  name  Pisonianus  seems 
to  occur  before  Aaii  and  these  letters  may 


(1)  See  Vol.  IV.  of  tbe  OcUvo  EditioD  of  these  Travels,  p.  S36, 

(S)  Tf/«nir  is  fouod  io  Hetjfchmt,    The  use  of  the  verb  hUt^m  ocean 

thus  in  Lueian  :  *TX«tf  ^Unrl^Mtr*^  m)  t^  kAhnm,  mJ  JjrvM  mmJA^mfWh  atA 

9k  fitrk  lwtf4fifm»  iUrrf  hfr     MonUi  dediednmik  vd  cwtoci^im^ 
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have  reference  to  the  word  ActiUMPt  in  one  of  its  chak 
cases.  Bacchus  bears  the  title  of  Dcemon  ^.i.  ^^i.^ 
throughout  the  Baccfue  of  Euripides^.  With 
regard  to  the  Crypt  which  is  behind  the  Monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllusy  by  some  called  the  Cave  of  origin  of 
Bacchus^  and  now  a  Oreeii  chapel  bearing  the 
S^pellation  of  Panagia  Spiliotma^  or  the  Blessed 
Lady  of  the  Grotto,  it  is  decidedly  mentioned  by 
Pausanias ;  and  his  allusion  to  it,  added  to  the 
description  which  he  gives  <if  its  situation, 
aerves  to  identify  the  Theatre.  He  says  it 
contained  a  tripod,  with  the  figures  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  represented  as  destroying  the  children 
oiNiobe^.  But  its  more  antient  history  may 
possibly  refer  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of 
the  CHORAGic  GAMES  of  the  ^/i^enmn^,  and  to 
customs  which  existed  in  ^tiica  long  before  the 
institution  of  the  Dionysia.  That  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  iconsidered  as  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  structure  n^w  placed  before  it;, 


f^»r»  /MTTiTf  Mmn|.  ▼.  42.  Ift^mt  Ui^^m  fi^trut.  ▼.  28.  {Camb.  1594.) 
ji.r.x.  The  Greek  Writers,  and  especMlly  the  Poeta,  use  the  word 
Autftm  as  applied  to  fi  O'fd,  .or  Qoddeet, 

(4)   E!f  AE  TW   KOPimn  TOY   eBATPOV,  SIHAAtOH  EXTm  EN  TAtI  IIClPAtl 

fui  'A^nfui  rnrg  wmU$  Mf  Atm^mrH  rm  Vtifimt."  Pweania  4itiea,  fi*  ^ 

^49.  x^iese. 
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seems  to  be  evident  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  entriance  being  closed  when  the  building- 
was  added.  In  the  inscription  upon  the  middle 
of  the  architrave  and  immediately  over  the 
central  pilaster  of  the  monument,  no  mention  i^ 
made  of  the  grotto :  the  legend  appears  to  refer 
only  to  the  structure  whereon  it  is  inscribed  \ 
From  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  cave 
was  one  of  the  most  antient  sepakhral  cryput 
of  the  first  settlers  upon  this  rock :  there  are 
many  other  of  a  similar  nature,  fronting  the 
Fhalerum  in  the  approach  to  Athens,  and  in  the 
Hill  of  Mtis(pus.  It  is  precisely  in  the  situation 
where  such  caves  were  often  constructed  for 
sepulchral  purposes,  by  the  earliest  Grecian 
colonies,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  outside  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis;  being  hoUov/ed  in  the  rocks  upon 
which  their  cUadsls  were  erected.  Instances  of 
this  custom  have  been  mentioned  more  than 
once,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work  *.  Here 
le^Fknt  we  were  gratified  by  finding  the  Ice-plant 
{Mesembryanthemum  crystallinnm  Linn.)  sprout- 
ing luxuriantly,    in  its  wild  and  native  state. 


(1)  See  C9kDid!br'6  Trar.  in  Grttee^  p.  63.     Oxf,  1776. 

fl)  SeeVQl.II.of  theOctaTD  Edition  of  theie  Tnrelt,  Quip. V.  p. 
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among  the  ruins :  it  was  now  in  seed*;  and  we  chap. 
collected  the  capsules  to  send  to  England^  ^  ^*  -^ 
This  was  the  only  spot  in  all  Greece  where  we 
remarked  this  plant.  The  observations  of 
former  travellers  prove  it  to  be  an  Athenian 
plant';  yet  it  had  been  transported  to  England, 
and  was  cultivated  there  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  •. 

On  the  following  day  we  set  out  to  visit  those 
prodigious  columns^  which^.  owing  to  their  mag* 
nitude  and  situation,  are  almost  everywhere  in 
view,  bearing  traditionally  the  name  of  Hadrians 
Pillars.  In  our  way  thither,  we  passed  beneath 
an  arch  which  conducted  from  the  old  city  oi^^^f 
Theseus  to  the  New  jithens  built  by  Hadrian; 
upon  which  the  several  appellations  of  Porta 
Hadriana,  jirch  of  Theseus,  and  Arch  of  JEgeusy 
have  been  bestowed  ^    Its  situation  with  respect 


(3)  October  30. 

(4)  We  collected  many  rare  plants  in  tbe  neighbonrhood  of  Aikmit 
but  the  specimens  were  destroyed  in  their  passage  home,  by  tbe 
wreck  of  the  Prmeetsa  merchantman,  off  Beaehy  Head. 

(5)  It  was  found  near  to  Mkens,  by  John  SUHhorpe,  M.P.  Proleoor 
of  Botany  at  Oxford. 

(6)  In  172T,  according  to  Bradley.     See  MartaCi  edU.  of  AHOer^s 

Dki.     JL0fuf.  1807. 

(7)  See  fFhOer,  Spw,  Uftay,  Shtari,  Chandter,  &c.  &c.  See  alto 
the  PltD,  FigmiU  to  the  preceding  Chapter,  No.  16. 
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to  the  walls  of  the  antient  city,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  position  with  regard  to  the  peribolus  i^iich 
inclosed  the  plane  of  Hadrians  Pillars^  seems  to 
authorise  an  objection,  already  urged  \  against 
the  notion  of  its  having  been  originally  a  gate. 
Le  Roys  view  of  it*  is  much  finer,  as  to  general 
effect,  than  that  which  Stuart  has  given%  and 
exhibits  more  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original. 
The  stones  are  put  together  without  cement; 
but  the  work  is  adorned  with  a  row  of  Corinthian 
pilasters  and  columns,  with  bases  supporting  an 
upper  tier  in  the  same  style  of  architecture, 
thereby  denoting  a  mode  of  building  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age  of  Hadrian  than  of  any^ 
earlier  period  in  Athenian  history.  Iii  the 
inorigiiu  endeavours  which  have  been  made  to  trace  its* 
origin,  and  to  ascertain  its  antiquity,  it  is  sorne^^* 
what  strange  that  no  one  has  stated,  what  the 
first  view  of  it  seems  to  suggest  as  the  most 
probable  opinion  concerning  this  structure; 
namely,  that  it  was  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  upon  his  coming  to  Athens. 
Stuart  has  observed*,  that  "it  appears  evidently 


(1)  Siwirf%  AnUq.  of  ^Mcm,  as  above  cited. 
(3)  Les  Ruinet  des  plug  beaux  Momimeui  de  la  Gr^,    PL  SU 
Porii,  1757. 

(3)  Antiq.  of  jiikau,  toL  m.  c.  3.  PL  1.    land.  1734. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  SO. 
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not  to  hare  been  connected  with,  or  to  have  chap.. 
made  a  part  of^  any  oCher  building,  but  to  have 
been  originally  intended  to  remain  insulated." 
He  also  considers  the  tnscripimii  upon  the  two 
sides  of  it  ^  as  a  complimentary  effusion-  of  gra- 
titude to  a  liberal  benefactor ;"  and  yet  he  has 
been  induced,  by  the  forced  construction  of  a 
passage  in  Plutarch,  to  believe  this  building  to 
be  the  Arch  of  jEgeus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman 
Emperor.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  and  if 
Hadrian,  as  he  supposes,  had  really  restored  a 
venerable  fabric  owing  to  any  regard  for  the- 
consideration  in  which  its  original  founder  was 
held,  he  would  not  surely  have  opposed  his 
own  fame  to  that  of  Theseus,  as  we  find  it  to 
be  vaunted  in  the  two  inscriptions  upon  the 
arch*.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  these  inscriptions  were  placed  by  the 
Athenians  upon  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in 
honour  of  Hadrian,  as  adulatory  testimonies  of 
their  regard  for  a  patron  to  whose  munificence 
their  city  was  so  much  indebted,  and  as  the 


(ft)  On  the  touih-easiem  side/  towards  the  JcropoUt: 

AIAEI2AeHNAieH2En2HnPINnOAI2 
Ha  nmi  Jihenm  Thetei  qiundam  wht. 
On  th«  mrth-wfttim  lids,  towards  the  Temple  of  Jupiier  Olymfim  r 
AIAEI2AAPIANOTKOTXieH2En2nOAI3 
Hm  maU  Jtheme  Hadriani,  H  nejua/pum  T^^tei  wrhi. 
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highest  compliment  they  could  bestow.  That 
Hadrian  coveted  the  thanks  and  praises  of 
dependent  states  ;  that  he  sought  to  be  so 
rewarded  for  the  favours  he  conferred  upon 
them;  seems  to  be  evident,  from  one  of  his 
epistles  alluding  to  the  acknowledgments  made 
by  the  people  of  Alexandria  for  his  bounty  to 
their  city,  and  already  cited  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work^  The  form  and  style  of  the  struc- 
ture also  agrees  with  this  opinion  of  its  origin; 
for  it  resembles  the  usual  form  of  the  triumphal 
arches  raised  in  honour  of  the /Soman  Emperors'* 
It  is  built  entirely  of  Pentelican  marble ;  nor  was 
this  magnificence  inconsistent  with  the  materials 
commonly  used  in  constructing  triumphal  arches. 
The  arches  of  Romulus^  it  is  true,  were  of  brick; 
and  that  of  Camillus  was  of  plain  square  stone; 
but  those  of  Qpsar,  Drusus,  Titus,  TVajan,  and 


(l)  See  Vol.  V.  Chap.  VII.  p.  858. 

(9)  The  firit  tpecimeD  of  Greekm  trchitectare  erected  in  Ontii 
Brkam  wai  modelled  from  this  arch  ;  and  Uie  rcroaiut  of  the  copy, 
ftlthoogh  offerin;  a  paltry  imitation,  and  upon  an  insipnificaDt  trak^ 
maf  ttill  be  teen  in  the  University  of  Caimbridgt,  It  it  the  aoutbem 
front  of  the  ^ate  of  Caima  OMtget  facing  the  Senmte  Hmu  and  PwAhs 
JJkrarifs  erected  in  1557.  by  John  Cdius,  M.D.  after  deti^nt  by  JUba 
6f  Padwu  And  at  thit  formerly  tcrved  to  support  a  Dio/,  before  the 
erection  of  the  SenaU  Haute  prevented  any  further  ob^rvatioa  of  the 
shadow  of  the  Gnommt  it  it  probable  the  Mhmum  arch  had  tlie  same 
use;  the  position  of  which  proves  decidedly  that  it  was  not  one  eff  the 
Gaiet  of  the  PifUboku  of  the  Tetaiple  of  Jt^tr  Ol^mfmK 
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Oordian,  were,  like  this  of  Hadrian,  entirely  of  chap. 
marble.  In  addition,  it  may  be  urged,  that  v».  ■■^^■■/ 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  unknown  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  the  Raman  Emperors.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  its  form  is  therefore 
almost  decisive  as  to  its  origin ;  for  the  practice 
of  erecting  arches,  as  monuments  of  noble 
enterprises,  and  in  honour  of  distinguished 
personages,  was  not  a  Grecian  but  a  Roman 
custom.  Its  proper  appellation  seems  there- 
fore to  be  that  which  tradition,  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  an  inscription  upon  its  south- 
eastern side,  has  long  assigned  to  it;  mamely, 
the  Arch  of  Hadrian  :  and  the  occasion  of 
its  erection  will  be  found  in  the  remarkable  when 
event  of  Hadrians  return  to  Athens  for  the  con-  * 
secration  of  the  identical  temple  to  which  this 
arch  conducted :  this  happened  early  in  the 
second  century'*  Three  years  only  had  elapsed 
since  the  Emperor  entered  into  the  priesthood 
of  the  Eleusiman  Ceres;  an  event  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  martyrdom  of  many 
jiihenian  Christians y  with  Publius  their  bishop*. 
The  Heathens  were  therefore  animated  by  every 
emotion    of    religious    zeal,     and    by    every 


(a  A.D.  ISB.  (4)  A.D.  125. 
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dHAF.    sentiment  of  gratitude^  to  receive  with  sill  the 
honours  of  triumph  the  patron  who  had  restored 
the  temples  of  their  Gods ;   the  champion  who 
had  trodden  down  the  enemies  of  their  faiths' 
If  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate  that  a 
triumph  should  be  decreed,  it  was  at  this  period, 
and  upon    this    occasion.      The  antient  city 
seemed  to  revive  with  more  than  pristine  splen* 
dour  from  its  ruins.      Ever  since  the  age  of 
Dic(earchust  its  condition  had  been  described  as 
^o  wretched,   that  foreigners,    upon  the  first 
tsight  of  it,  would  scarcely  believe  they  beheld 
what  once  had  been  so  renowned  a  city*:  but 
a  new  jlihens  had  arisen  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor.      Magnificent   temples,    stately 
shrmes,  unsullied  altars,  awaited  the  benedic-* 
tion  of  the  sacerdotal  monarch ;  and  it  would 
indeed  have  been  marvellous  if  the  jiihenians, 
naturally    prone    to    adulation,    neglected    to 
bestow  it  upon  a  benefactor  so  well  disposed 


(l)  Upop  bis  return  to  Atbbns,  Hairiam  presided  as  mafittnte  at 
the  celebration  of  the  JHrn^My  and  wore  the  Atkmum  dress.  He  also 
piTe  to  the  Mheniam  the  island  Cbphallbnia.  Vid*  Dw,  Qui,  tn  f^sC 
BadriMH. 

(8)  'Aitt^mhm  t  mw  l|fi/(^<if  M  rSw  Jjinn  hmftt/fAnh  9*  •M  Uru  ft 
m^ifmytfUf^dm  rSw  'A^mmSm  itiksg*  Diemarchi  Siaiut  Grmeim^  p*  8 
Oson,  1703. 
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for  its  reception.    The  triumphal  arch  was  of  chap. 
course  prepared ;  and  lasting  characters,  thereon 
.  inscribed,  have  proclaimed  to  succeeding  ages 
that  "THE  Athens  OF  Hadrian  had  eclipsed 

THE  CITY  OF  ThESEUS.'* 

We  now  advanced  towards  the  stupendous 

pillars    which    also    bear    the    name  of   that 

emperor ;  and  a  much  more  difficult  task  would 

.  remain,  if  we  should  undertake  to  develope  the 

circumstances  of  their  history.     According  to 

the  routine  of  objects  as  they  were  observed  by 

Pausanias,  on  this  side  of  the  city,  the  Jumdred 

and  twenty  pillars  of  Phrygian  marble^   erected 

by  Hadrian,  were  in  this  situation ;   that  is  to 

say,   south-eastward  of  the  Acropolis^.      Sixteen 

columns    of   white    marble,   each   six  feet  in 

diameter,  and  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  now 

remain   standing;    all  of  the  Corinthian  order, 

beautifully  fluted,   and  of  the  most  exquisite 

workmanship^.    But,  by  the  appearance  of  the 


(S)  tA  iSk  Irj^fS^TMfw,  XnttrU  tfruft  uimt  ^^9yU»  XiV««.  Pautan^  AtticOp 

(4)  Sacb  is  their  extraordinary  size,  when  compared  wilhthe  reli« 
tife  proportiuD  of  any  otber  arcbitectural  pillars  to  oatural  ol^ts, 
that  in  every  represeotation  of  them  hitherto  engraven,  where  fibres 
el  hnog  beings  have  been  introduced  by  the  artist  to  afibrd  a  scale  for 
tbelrduKiM&Diii^  tbe  imga  has  beta  frustrated  bjr  tha  reluctance  of 

the 
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plane  upon  which  the  columns  stand,  fVheler 
was  induced  to  believe  that  there  were  origfi- 
nally  six  rows  of  pillars,  and  twenty  in  each 
row,  which  would  complete  the  number  mai* 
tioned  by  Pausanias\  Chandler  and  Stuart 
are  the  first  authors  who  have  described  the 
Columns  of  Hadrian  as  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius*.  Le  Roy  considered 
^Hf^pius.  them  as  a  part  of  the  Pantheon^;  a  name 
bestowed  occasionally,  by  different  travellers, 
upon  almost  every  building  in  AthenSj  whether 
in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  city.  Theodoshu 
Zygomalas,  author  of  the  Letter  to  Martin  Crusius, 
published  in   1583,    mentions  the    Parthenon* 


^f  Jupiter 

m 


the  enpraTer  to  repretent  these  figures  sufficiently  diminutiTC.  Unable 
to  conceive  the  eiistence  of  columns  of  such  magnitude  that  a  man  cff 
ordinary  stature  may  remain  concealed  within  any  of  the  caarlMrei, 
same  addition,'as  usual,  has  been  made  hy  the  engraver  to  the  size  off 
the  figures,  and  the  apparent  megnitude  of  the  architecture  has  been 
thereby  diminished. 

( 1 )  "  Which,  therefore,  must  be  that  kimdfid  and  tmmfy,  Pausamus 
apeaketh  of,  as  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  of  Phrygian  maibley 
being  whiter  than  Chat  of  PtmOieuM:*  Jntmey  mto  Gr^oee,  AdI  V. 
p.  371,    Land,  1688. 

(f)  SeeTrav.  vuGreeeey  vol.  II,  p.  T4.  Oxf.  1776.  AlsoAntiq.  of 
Athent,  vol.  III.  p.  11.    Lomd,  1794. 

(S)  /^  Ritinet  ietphu  beaux  Mwumeiu  de  la  Gi^ee^  Pi.  S3.  ^85. 
Parit,  1758.  £^  B^'§  View  of  the  Ruin  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  that 
magnificent  work. 

(4)  This  circumstanoe  is  alluded  to  by  Span,  (Veipage  da  iMee,  f«. 
iMn.II.  ^87.    ma  Hope,  17S4.)  but  It  nay  have  origtaatad  In'  am 
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tinder  this  last  appellation.     Ouilletiere  affirms    chap. 
positively,   that  the   principal  mosque  in  the  .       '    . 

lower  city  was  the  Pantheon*,  and  afterwards  $t^to' 
describes  it  as  superior  to  that  of  Rome.  A  o^  ^ 
recent  traveller*  applies  the  name,  and  with 
more  reason,  to  an  edifice  described  by  Siuart 
as  the  Poikile^,  and  by  fFTieler  as  the  Olympihm^. 
In  this  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  real  history  of  these  pillars,  as  of 
many  other  antiquities  in  Athens,  the  author 
would  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by 


«rror  of  the  trantcriber  of  Z^g9makuf%  Letter,  or  In  »q  error  of  the 
prtM :  «i«4i#f  beini^  written  for  M^m»     The  words  ere:  ^'T^  entvAw: 

Ixm^  rftf  2mfi«f  *MXkhmt  mti  ««Sr«t  r^  ^/«f  •  Iptum  Pantlieam : 
quod  e»t  adifiei«ni,  eliit  omnibus  eioellentiui :  in  qno  txtA  circom- 
qoaque  hlatoria  GrBcomm  sculpts  sunt,  et  quidem  divins."  (Vid. 
7\axo-Grmekt,  Ub,  vii.  p,  430.  BaiU.  1583.)  The  antfaor  is  heie  eri- 
deadx  describing  the  Pwrihmm:  and,  as  he  afterwards  mentions  the 
Asrief  9fPra»iieUt9  "Urdu/  rw  fuydXm  ir^r (supra.magnam  portam)," 
it  is  not  veiy  probable  that  he  beliered  the  bai1din|f  to  be  the  Panikmn 
^Baikittm  unless,  indeed,  he  alluded  to  the  hofwu  which  were  on  each 
aide  of  the  Prepiflaa. 

(6)  **  n  y  a  trois  mosqute  ik  Athtees :  une  dans  le  chasteau,  qui 
ast  I'incomparable  temple  de  Minenre  $  et  deux  dans  la  Tille,  dont  la 
lirineipale  est  le  Ismeux  Panthdcmg  qu'  Adrian  y  fit  bastir."  Fkifog^ 
4*Jikhui,  p.  t&6.    Parity  1675. 

($)  Mr.  f^Uhmt.  See  the  Plan  cngntfed  for  the  Work  about  to  be 
fablished  by  Mr.  ffb^tokt  on  Parts  of  Gretee,  Ana,  and  Egyptt  from 
<^  JK9.  •KmriMlrof  TrareUen  in  theZ^Mmf. 

(7)  Antiq.  of .Jttiiif ,  loLI.  c.5.  p.  87.    LsfMf.  1763. 
M  Jonm^  Into  OrwM,  Baok  Y.  p.  9&%.    Lmd.  16«8. 
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Reasons 
for  the 
Name 
signed  to 
it. 


subsequent  investigation,  and  by  the 
which  the  excavations  of  future  travellers  may 
bring  to  light,  were  it  not  for  the  recent  observa- 
tions upon  this  subjectby  the  Earl  oi  jiberdeen\ 
added  to  the  plan  of  this  mighty  structure  as 
afforded  both  by  Chandler*  and  by  Stuart^  from 
their  own  personal  observations;  which  seem 
to  place  the  history  of  the  building  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  OiympiuSf  constructed  with  double  rows  of 
columns,  ten  in  front,  and  twenty-one  in  flank, 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  ;  the  extent  of  the  front  being  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  flank 
more  than,  four  hundred :    of  which  sumptuous 
and  stately  temple,  these  pillars  are  the  majestic 
ruin.      The  area,  or  peribotus^  within  which  it 
stood,  was  four  stadia  in  circumference.   ^'Eome^ 
says  Chandler^ J  "  afforded  no  example  of  this 
species  of  building.  It  was  one  of  the  four  marble 
edifices  which  had  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
renown  the  architects  who  planned  them  *;  men. 


(1)  Introduction  to  fTOkmrt  Trans,  of  yUruvha,  p.  66.    See  abo 
Note  (1)  to  p.  9,  of  the  Teit  of  that  Work.    Lmd.  181«. 

(2)  Trar.  in  Greece,  vol.H.  c.  15.  p.  74.     Ojf.  177ff. 

(3)  Antiq.  of  ^/Atfiif ,  vol.  III.   c.  9.  PLS.    Land.  1794, 

(4)  TraT.  in  Greece,  as  above  cited. 

(5)  AktiUatet,  CaUmeekree,  JnHmackidit,  and  Pwvmt,   were  tlie 
earlier  architecti  employed  on  this  fabric. 
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it  is  said,  admired  in  the  assembly  of  the  Gods  chap. 
for  their  wisdom  and  excellence."  Some  of  the  r  l  ' 
columns  still  support  their  architraves ;  one  of 
which,  being  measured  while  we  were  in  jiikens, 
was  found  to  equal  three  feet  in  width;  and, 
although  of  one  entire  piece  of  marble^  it 
extended;  in  length,  twenty-two  feet  six  inches^. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  entablature,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  principal  groupe,  is  shewn  the 
dwelling  of  a  hermit,  who  fixed  lus  solitary 
abode  upon  this  eminence,  and  dedicated  his 
life  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime 
objects  by  which  his  mansion  was  everywhere 
surrounded.  Seventeen  of  these  pillars  were 
standing  in  1676:  but  a  few  years  before 
Chandler  arrived  in  Athens,  one  was  thrown 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new 
mosque  in  the  market-place.  Such  instances 
of  dilapidation  on  the  part  of  the  Tkirks  are. 


(6)  What  the  feelings  of  the  Jihemtau  must  have  been  upon  the 
restoration  of  this  temple,  may,  in  some  decree,  be  collected  from 
the  foUowin;  observations  of  Phitareh,  and  of  DieMtrchui,  ooncerainf 
the  edilice  in  its  imperfect  state.  *n«  yitf  i  iti)ut  rm  "khmdrnt  vi 
*OXoftitrui$h  •irm  h  nxArtnn  r«f /«  *h  *AvXMfTtMi9  U  ir§XX»7g  nrnXttt  fuuf 
4fy»9  knXh  Ir^Mv.  {PhUarck.  extreme  Solome,)  DidBorehut  seems  to 
ha?e  bad  a  foresight  of  its  future  splendour.  He  says :  *0>i^Mf^ 
i^wriX)f  ft^h  umrAwXai^  T  f;^«f  rilf  Wff  uu^tft^nm  vr«y^flfifK*  ytfifutm  t  tt 

PiXr$^n,  EiSTNSTEAEXeil.     JHctBorek.  Ikseripi*  Gr^,  ap^  Meun 

D€jihenitAitici§tUb.\.  cAO, 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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fortunately,  very  rare ;  and  we  find  that>  m  Uiia 

T 

instance,  the  damage  done  to  the  remains  of  tho 
temple  was  made  a  pretext  for  extorting  fifteen 
purses .  from  the  Governor  of  ukhens ;  a  tax 
levied  by  the  Pasha  of  Negropmi,  as  expressly 
etaitM,  for  the  violence  committed  by  the  ^ai- 
wode  in  overthrowing  the  pillar. 


JUsnu, 
Fountain 


False  No- 
tions enter- 
tained of 
the  River. 


Descending  from  the  area  of  the  temple 
toward  the  Ilissus,  we  visited  the  fountain 
Calliruo£,  sometimes  called  Enneacrunus^.  We 
observed  niches  in  the  rock,  for  the  votive  offerings^ 
where  there  had  been  a  cascade :  and  hereabouts 
were,  in  all  probabihty,  the.  altars  of  those 
Muses  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  were 
called  Ilissiades.  Afterwards,  as  we  examined  the 
channel  of  the  river,  for  a  considerable  extent, 
we  found  it  to  exhibit  such  evident  traces  of  a 
powerful  current  having  worh  away  the  solid 
substance  of  its  rocky  bed,  that  we  were 
convinced  it  could  not  formerly  have  been 
characterized  by  the  appearance  it  now  exhibits; 
namely,  that  of  an  occasional  torrent,  sometimes 
dry  throughout  the  entire  year.  Chandler  says,  he 
visited  it  several  times  after  snow  had  fallen  on 


(I)  Vid.  Miwrm  Oramie,  Getnm,  c,  14.  op,  Grmwf,  Tkuaur.  Gr€0. 
Um,  iV.  p,  98S.    L.  Bat,  16^9^ 
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fht  mountains,  and  after  heavy  rain ;  but  that  he  CHAt. 
never  found  even  the  surface  of  the  channel  to  be 
covered  with  water:  it  lodged  only  in  the  hollows 
of  the  stone,  and  trickled  from  one  cavity 
to  another*.  Yet  we  should  reluctantly  conclude 
with  that  writer,  that  the  Poets  who  celebrated 
Ilissus  '^as  a  stream  laving  the  fields,  cool  and 
lucid,"  either  conceived  or  conveyed  "  a  false 
idea  of  this  renowned  water-course."  Some 
other  cause  must  be  assigned  for  the  disagree- 
ment of  their  descriptions  with  the  real  character 
which  the  river  now  bears.  The  earliest  tra- 
veller whose  work  we  have  cited  seems  to  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  loss  of 
the  current,  but,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  j4thens, 
distinctly  states,  that  the  water  of  the  Ilissus  had 
been  diverted  and  divided  by  an  infinite  number  of 
rivuletSy  cut  on  purpose  to  supply  the  fountains 
in  the  gardens  about  the  town'.  In  a  former 
part  of  his  work  he  seems  to  insinuate  that  the 
current  had  also  been  carried  off  for  the  use  of 


(8)  Trmr.  in  GrMce,  vol.  II.  p.  79.    Oxf.  1776. 

(3)  "  Le  pont  est  io6tena  de  troU  archei  -,  et  au  dcMous  est  le 
canal  oik  pattoit  I'lUissui  quand  il  estoit  riTiire,  car  avjoufd'huy  le 
oanal  est  sec ;  rilHttus  a  eH4  divtrt^y  et  paHagi  en  wie  tn/kui^  de 
rifeiee,  qui  t'^paocbent  de  coKt^  et  d'autre,  pour  alter  faire  des  Jde- 
d*ean  dant  let  jardint  dea  environs  de  la  vllle."  ^lyofe  d*Jtkhui,  par 
De  la  GmUletkre,  j».  963*    Paris,  1675. 
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CHAP,  the  mills  near  to  the  city ' ;  and  those  who  have 
1  /  .  visited  Troas  know  very  well  that  a  channel  thus 
diverted,  for  a  single  Turkish  mill,  is  sufficient  to 
carry  off  a  torrent  of  water  not  less  potent  than 
was  the  stream  of  the  Ilissm*.  In  the  simple 
narrative  of  De  la  Guilletiere  we  have  therefore 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  conclusion, 
although  in  opposition  to  Chandler,  that  the 
antient  writers  by  whom  the  llissus  is  mentioned 
didnot  fall  ^4nto  local  absurdities  and  untruths'.? 
in  their  descriptions  of  that  river:  neither  is 
there  any  thing  more  justly  reprehensible  in 
literary  matters,  than  the  very  common  pro- 
pensity to  depreciate  the  accuracy  of  Poets  and 
Historians,  whenever  a  difficulty  occurs  in 
reconciling  their  statements  with  existing 
appearances^. 


(l)  **ht  Didascaloi  nous  dit,  que  c'estoit  la  faute  dct  moulinty  ct 
que  Ja  rivihe  tTiaittus  esitU  fr^teniement  ctup^  en  tani  de  emumx^ 
qu'elle  ne  pouvoit  fournir  aues  d'cau  pour  bien  moudre  le  bled." 
JM.  P.9S6. 

(9)  See  Geir%  Topof^pby  of  Troy,  p.  48.    Loud.  1804. 

(3)  See  Chandler*%  Travels  in  Greene,  vol.  II.  p.79<     Orf.  1776. 

(4)  Plato  fin  Pheed.  torn.  111.  p.  999.)  mentions  tkepmre  amdlimfU 
woUrt  of  tbe  Hi$nus  but  as  this  passage  of  tbat  author  is  ezprcMly 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  fyhUpoUy  in  his  MS,  Jommod,  when  writing  upon  the 
tame  sulject,  his  observations  will  now  be  added,  as  strongly  support* 
ing  the  opinion  already  given.—'*  Neither  wood  nor  water  seem  to 
bay^  abounded  in  Attica,    I  did  not  meet  a  straun  of  any  magnitude 

(eseeptiog 
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From  the  bed  of  the  river — rafter  visiting  that 
part  of  it  where  the  marble  bridge  of  three  arches, 
pientioned  by  all  writers  to  the  time  of  Stuart  ^^^ 
conducted  across  the  Ilissus  to  A6RiE^  the  scene^ 
of  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues ' — ^we  ascended  to 
view  the  remains  of  the  Stadium  Panathe-  madium 
KAicuH,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  nai'dniM 


(excepting  the  Cephissus)  in  any  part  of  it.  Dio  Cbrytottom  sayi, 
there  are  not  great  mountains  to  be  seen,  nor  are  there  rivers  flowing- 
through  the  country,  ft4n  irtrmfui  limffinvtt,  Orat.6.  Athens  itaeif 
wat  Bopplied  with  well-water ;  hence  the  number  of  antient  wells  we 
obsenre  cut  in  the  rock  about  the  city  near  Lycabettus.  Pausanias 
(lib.  i.),  as  well  as  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Solon,  makes  mention  of 
them.  The  exportation  of  wood  and  pitch  was  forbidden  by  law^  as  we 
find  from  the  Scholiast  on  a  passage  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes. - 
What  the  country  afforded  was  required  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
Hie  Lyceum  and  Cynosarges  were,  according  to  Dicaeaichus,  umrikf^fm, 
wtO  wooded i  because,  as  places  of  public  resort,  they  were  much 
attended  to ;  but  trees  are  not  now  to  be  found  there.  It  would  be 
as  diflicnlt  to  find  the  pure  and  limpid  waters  of  the  Ilissus^ 
uaSm^  jMil  Imftulit  which  Plato  mentions  in  the  Phsedrus ;  there  is 
never  any  quantity  of  water  in  the  river-bed.  ■  In  former  Umes,  the 
ebuinel  was  full.  Besides  the  passage  from  Plato,  the  following 
allusion  of  Cratinus  to  a  famous  orator  supports  this  opinion : 

Ye  Gods,  what  a  flpw  of  words  is  here ! 

nissus  h  in  his  throat.    "iXt^tg  U  rf  f<^0y'- 
end  we  know  that  the  Pelasgi   were   accused   of  way-laying  the 
Athenian  women,  when  they  went  from  the  city  to  draw  water  from 
the  Ilissus."— ^FSr^efo'i  MS.  Journal. 

(5)  See  the  View  of  it  in  Stuart' t  Jthetu.    The  bridge  no  longer 
exists. 

(6)  AtufiS^i ))  rtv  tiktwih  X^^  'Ky^  nrnXtv/unh  »•  r.  ^   Fautania 
Jltiea,  C.19.  p.  45.    Ltpt.1696. 

7)  The  Phtedris;  so  called  frem  one  of  the  disciples  of  SocraUi. 
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CHAP,    the  bridge;  for  the  latter  was  seventy  feet  wide, 
and  conducted  immediately  into  the  arena  of  tho 
former.    It  has  been  usual  to  say  of  this  most 
wonderful  of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  Herodes 
jitticus\  that  nothing  now  remains  of  its  former 
magnificence.    To  our  eyes,  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  mind  with  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  object  itself,  and  of  its  grandeur,  and  of 
the  prodigious  nature  of  the  work,  seemed  to 
exist  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  perfect  state.     The 
marble  covering  of  the  seats,    it  is  true,  no 
longer  appears;  but  the  lines  are  visible  of  the 
different  ranges;    and  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
covering  itself  might  be  brought  to  light  by  a 
removal  of  the  soil.    The  absence  of  ornament  is 
of  little  consequence  as  to  the  general  effect  : 
the  decorations  of  a  Stadium,  however  costly  in 


(I)  It  was  originally  constnicted  by  L^atrgMts  but  it  was  restored 
by  HerodeMf  whose  real  Dame,  as  i^iven  by  Span  from  an  jHhmkm 
inscription,  was  Tiberim  ClaiUHu$  Aitieut  Her9de$,  He  lavished  upon 
H  the  most  enormous  sums,  covering  it  entirely  with  the  white  marUe 
of  Mount  PenteUeus,  Pausanias  did  not  expect  to  be  credited,  even 
in  the  brief  description  of  this  work,  as  thus  given :  Ti  St,  tuuin^i  ftk 
•iX  •f*^*^  lT»yaty$h  $mZftn  S*  jlfiVi.  0r£Un  Irv)  Xaum^  XiSMf,  fUyttn  ^ 
mvTW  T^  if  rtt  fuiXirrM  TtM/tmi^T§,  JlvWit  Sj^  Mf  w  KiXi^n  m^y^fUM^ 
l^/Aif»«ii)«l/f  xWwiM  r«v  wtre^tuiS  9^9$  r»r»  Sx^*  *^v  rt  mi2  \nr>jSr  TtSr§  Mf 
'Aiwrmt  *H^t^  ^m*hifMMm,  tuti  tS  ri  «'tA^  nig  XJtrtfumf  wit  UifnXffg9  W  rw 
•m^0f*>i9  AttiXii^    Pausan,  Jiticat  c>  19,  pp,4S,^,    Lips.  1696. 
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their  natofei  may  be  easily  imagined;  and  if,  chap. 
ihstead  of  having  ransacked  the  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  for  its  garniture,  some  more  precious 
material  had  been  used,  the  superficial  invest- 
ment, in  so  vast  a  theatre,  would  not  materially 
have  altered  its  general  appearance.  The 
remains  of  Stadia  still  exist  in  different  parts  of 
Grreece ;  but  this  of  Athens  surpasses,  as  in  die 
days  of  its  splendour,  every  other  in  the  world. 
Its  form  is  so  perfect,  that  the  spectator  tra- 
versing the  arena  between  its  sloping  sidesy 
toward  the  Coilon  at  its  south-easlem  extremity, 
almost  imagines  himself  to  be  transported  to  the 
age  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  die  reception  of 
its  innumerable  guests :  and  when  seated  in  the 
higher  part  of  it,  where  people  from  all  Atticch 
ranged  by  thousands,  beheld  a  still  gathering 
multitude,  thronging  eagerly  toward  the  spot; 
every  countenance  being  animated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  solemnity,  and  every  heart 
beating  with  the  most  impatient  expectation; 
how  affecting  is  the  scene  before  him!  Nothing 
is  wanted  to  render  it  more  impressive,  but  the 
actual  presence  of  the  pomp  itself — the  noise  of 
die  chariots — the  prancing  and  the  neighing  of  the 
horses — the  sounds  of  the  music — the  exhibition 
of  the  combatants-^and  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
Even   the  passages,  through  which  ferocious 
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animals'  were  conducted  into  the  ar^ui,  and  the 
entrances  and  retreats  for  those  who  contested 
prizes^  yet  remain  ahnost  in  their  entire  state. 
Nothing  has  been  removed  or  destroyed,  but  the 
parts  which  were  merely  ornamental;  and  these 
are  not  missed  in  the  general  survey  of  a  struc- 
ture necessarily  simple  as  to  its  form,  but 
inexpressibly  great  and  striking  in  its  aspect; 
and  this  effect  is  owing,  not  solely  to  its  artificial 
character,  but  to  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance 
as  a  work  of  Nature ;  the  very  mountains  having 
contributed  to  the  operations  of  art,  in  it9 
formation  *•  Such  a  combination  may  be  often 
observed  in  antient  theatres  of  a  semicircular 
form;  but  there  is  not,  either  ia Hellas  or  in^^sia 
Minor,  an  instance,  where  the  natural  lineaments 
of  the  country  have  admitted  of  a  similar 
adaptation  to  the  appropriate  shape  of  the 
Grecian  Stadium.  This  splendid  memorial  of 
jittic  splendour,  and  of  the  renown  of  a  private 
citizen  of  Athens,  became  ultimately  his  funeral 


(l)  When  Hadritm  wu  in  Athau^  he  pietided  at  the 
and  caused  one  thousand  wild  beastato  be  hunted  in  theSMfaw,  fcr 
the  diversion  of  the  people.  **jUhmu  miXk  ftrmwm  rrnatfini^  m 
Skulm exkikmi.'^  Sfortiamu,  in  ^os  Viti,  c.  19. 

(9)  There  is  a  very  fine  mw  of  it,  as  engraved  hj  Tumiifm  btm 
a  drawing  \f   IMi|r,    ia   Siuare$  Jtkm$,    vnLm.  e.7.  fL  3. 
1794. 
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monument:  and  a  very  curious  discovery  may   chap. 
be  reserved  for  future  travellers  in  the  majestic  ^     ^"  » 
sepulchre  of  Herodes  himself;  who  was  here  of^e^Mio. 
interred  %  with  the  highest  obsequies  and  most 
distinguished  honours  that  a  grateful  people 
could  possibly  bestow  upon  the  tomb  of  a 
b^iefactor»    who  spared  no  expense  for  them 
while  he  was  living,  and  every  individual  of 
whom  participated  in  his  bounty  at  his  death*. 
A    little  eastward    of  the  Stadium  are  the 
vestiges    of    the    Temple    of    Diana    Agrtsa. 
Having  again  crossed  the  Ilissusy  we  obser\'ed, 
near  to  its  northern  bank,  some  remains  which 
Stuart  and  others  have  considered  as  those  of 
the  Lyceum.     Hence  we  proceeded  toward  the 


(3)  The  funeral  of  Hendm  Jitieut  must  have  aflbrded  ooe  of  the 
Doet  affectiDi^  solemnities  of  which  History  makes  mention.  He  was 
seventy-six  years  old  when  he  died :  and  in  the  instructions  which  he 
left  for  his  interment^  he  desired  to  be  buried  at  Mamikom,  where  be 
was  bom ;  but  the  Jikemaiu  insisted  upon  possessing^  his  remains,  and 
they  caused  the  youth  of  their  city  to  bear  bim  to  the  SipdiMm 
P^maihauttemm^  whidi  he  had  built;  all  the  people  accompanying^,  and 
pouring  forth  lamentations  as  for  a  deceased  parent.    ^Ainvrnt,  rmt  tS$ 

iAiXMh  ^mm^Uit  Mfm,  tmi  tv^nfuSnth  Zr«  «'«u)•^  XP*^^**'  ffmr^  xn^tv^mfm* 
(jPkUotiraius  m  efut  VUd^  Sapkui.  lib.  ii.  L^.  1709.)  What  a  sub- 
ject for  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael!  Historical  painters  sometimea 
•onplainthat  eveiy  event  in'antient  history  has  been  already  handled : 
here  Is  one,  at  least,  to  which  this  complaint  is  not  applicable. 

(4)  He  bequeathed  to  every  JUmtkm  n  sum  nearly  equal  to  three 
(oondi  of  our  mon^r* 
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easif,  to  ascend  Mount  Anchesmus,  and  (o 
enjoy  in  one  panoramic^  survey  the  gloriona 
prospect  presented  from  its  summit,  of  all  the 
antiquities  and  natural  beauties  in  the  Athenian 
Plain.  At  the  foot  of  this  mount  were  the 
remains  of  a  reservoir,  constructed  by  Hadrian 
ffadrian*t  toT  the  purposc  of  rccciving  water  for  his  new 
city,  after  being  conveyed  by  a  most  expensive 
aqueduct,  whose  broken  piers  may  be  traced  to 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  spot,  in  a 
north-easterly,  direction,  toward  the  country 
between  Pomes  and  Fenielicus.  In  Stuart's  time, 
part  of  an  arcade  of  marble  remained,  con- 
sisting of  two  Ionic  columns,  with  their  enta* 
blature ;  and  the  spring  of  an  arch,  containing 
the  fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  was 
remarkably  restored  by  Spons  discovery  of  the 
entire  legend  in  a  manuscript  at  Zara*.  It 
stated,  that  the  work  was  begun  by  Hadrian^  in 

(1)  Since  the  plan  has  been  adopted  in  England  of  exhibiting  the 
▼lews  of  celebrated  cities  by  the  sort  of  paintin;  called  Pananmmf 
a  hope  has  been  excited  that  Jiheni  will  one  day  become  the  sulgect 
of  such  a  picture ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Matini  Jnchetmui  will  be  made  the  point  of  observation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  liable  to  this  objection ;  that  the  grandeur  of  effect  it 
always  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  spectator^ 
The  city  makes,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  appearance  in  the  road 
from  Elbusis,  immediately  after  leaving  the  defile  of  Daphme. 

(3)  fFheler  says  at  Spalairo.  See  Spm^g  Voyage  de  JMmaHg,  Ae. 
torn.  I.  ^.hUhla  Ht^e,  1734. 
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Ihe  t»ew  Athenty  and  compkted  by  his  son  chap. 
Antmiwus  Pius\  The  whole  fabric  is  now  >  ■■^■■■■^ 
destroyed,  so  that  even  the  site  of  the  arcade 
cannot  be  determined;  but  the  architrave  yet 
ranains,  with  that  part  of  the  inscription  which 
was  observed  here  when  Wheler  and  Span 
visited  the  spot :  it  forms  the  Untel  or  top  of 
one  of  the  gates,  leading  toward  its  antient 
situation,  in  the  present  wall  of  the  city^.  We 
ascended  to  the  commanding  eminence  of  the 
mount,  once  occupied  by  a  temple  oi  Anchesmiari  ^'*^^ 
Jupiter.  The  Pagan  shrine  has,  as  usual,  been 
succeeded  by  a  small  Christian  sanctuary :  it  is 
dedicated  to  St.  George.  Of  the  view  from  this 
rock,  even  fFheler  could  not  write  without 
emotion.  '*  Here,"  said  he  *,  "  a  Democritus 
might  sit  and  laugh  at  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  world,  whose  glories  so  soon  vanish ;  or  an 
Heraclitus  weep  over  its  manifold  misfortunes, 
telling  sad  stories  of  the  various  changes  and 
events  of  Fate."    The  prospect  embraces  every 


(3)  IMP  •  CAESAR  •  T  •  AELJVS*  HADRIAN V5'  ANTON INVS  •  AUG  •  PIVS  • 
COS*  III  •  TRIB  •  POT  •  II  •  PP*  AQVAEDVCTVM  •  IN  •  NOVIS'  ATHENIS- 
COEPTVH  •  A  •  DIVO  •  HADRIANO  •  PATRE  •  SVO  •  CONSVMMAVIT  • 
DEDICAVITQVE. 

(4)  See  the  third  volume  of  Stuart's  Jihent,  a9  edited  by  ReveUy, 
p.S8.  NoU(a).     Lond.\19^. 
(6)  Journey  ioto  Gmeg,  BookV.  p.  374.    Ltmd.  168S. 
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CHAP,   object,  excepting  only  those  upon  the  southrioett 
side  of  the  Castle.     Instead  of  describing  the 


the  summit,  effect  produccd  in  our  minds  by  such  a  sight,  it 
will  be  more  consistent  with  the  present  under- 
taking, to  note  down  what  the  objects  really  are 
which  the  eye  commands  from  this  place.  It  is 
a  plan  we  propose  to  adopt  again,  upon  similar 
occasions,  whenever  the  observations  we  made 
upon  the  spot  will  enable  us  so  to  do.  The 
situation  of  the  observer  is  north-east  of  the  city; 
and  the  Reader  may  suppose  him  to  be  looking, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  towards  the  jicropolU; 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  this  fine  picture; 
thence^  regarding  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Citadel,  from  its  north-western  side,  toward  the 
south  and  east,  the  different  parts  of  it  occur  in 
the  following  order;  although,  to  a  spectator, 
they  aU  appear  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view. 

Central  Object. 

The  lofty  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned 
with  its  majestic  temples,  the  Parthenon, 
Erecthium,  &c. 

Fore  Ground. 

The  whole  of  the  modem  city  of  Atheks. 
wtih  its  gardens,  ruins,  mosques,  and  walk, 
spreading  into  the  plain  beneath  the  Ciiadd. 
A  procession   for  an  Albanian  wedding. 
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music.  Sec.  was  at  this  time  passing  out  of  one     chap 
of  the  gieites. 

• 

Right,  or  North' Western  fVtng* 
The  Temple  of  Theseus. 

Lefty  or  SotUh'Eastem  Wing. 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

View  beyond  the  Citadel,  proceeding  from  West,  to 

South  and  Eo^st. 
I.Areopagus.   2.Pnyx.   3. Ilissus.   4. Site 
of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  in  jigr^e,   and  Fountain 
Callirhoe.      5.  Stadium  Panathbnaicum> 
Site  of  the  Lyceum,  &c. 

Parallel  Circuit,  with  a  more  extended  radius. 

1 .  Hills  and  Defile  of  Daphne,  or  Fia  Sacra. 
2.  Piraeus.  3.  Munychia  and  Phalerum. 
4.  Salamis.  5.  £oiNA.  6.  More  distant  Isles. 
7.  Hymettus. 

Ditto,  still  more  extended. 

1.  Parnes.  2.  Mountains  beyond  Eleusis 
and  Megara.  3.  Acropolis  of  Corinth. 
4.  Mountains  of  Peloponnesus.  5.  The 
£gean  and  distant  Islands. 

Immediately  beneath  the  eye. 
1.  Plain  of  Athens,  with  Albanians  engaged 
in  agriculture;  herds  of  cattle>  &c.  &c. 
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Hereafter,  in  describing  prospects,  where  our 
situation  as  spectators  has  been  more  elevated, 
and  the  view  thereby  rendered  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  well  as  the  objects  more  numerous,  we 
shall  complete  an  entire  circumference ;  noting 
our  observations  according  to  the  points  of  a 
mariner's  compass,  after  the  plan  adopted  by 
Wheler.  During  the  time  that  we  were  occu- 
pied in  making  our  survey  from  this  eminence, 
Lusieri  began  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  inesti- 
mable view  of  jithens  which  he  designed,  and 
afterwards  completed,  upon  this  spot ;  adding 
every  colour,  even  the  most  delicate  tints  and 
touches  of  his  pencil,  while  the  objects  he  deli- 
neated were  yet  before  his  eyes\  We  remained 
with  him  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  r 
and  having  now  examined  all  the  principal 
antiquities  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  AthenSf 
we  returned  by  the  gate  leading  to  Anches- 
Mus,  where  the  inscribed  marble,  relating  to 
Hadrians  reservoir  for  water  at  the  foot  of  the 


(0  lo  this  manner  he  finished  his  View  of  ConttanHmeple,  taken 
from  an  eminence  above  the  Canal ;  working^  with  bis  colours  in  the 
open  air.  His  rival,  Fauvel,  was  not  in  j^thent  during  the  time  of  ovr 
visit;  a  Frenehman  equally  renowned,  for  bis  taleuts  as  an  artist,  bis 
researches  as  an  antiquary,  and  bis  disinterested  attenlioii  to  all 
travellers,  whether  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  nation. 
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mount,  is  now  placed.  After  entering  the  city, 
we  resolved  to  try  our  success  by  making  an 
excavation,  not  only  in  one  of  the  tonJ^Sy  but  also 
in  the  exhausted  wells^  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Athens. 


VIEW  ft«n  Hi  PtItTHBNON.  wnw  >W  SINDI  lABONtCm. 
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Excavatums — Great  Antiquity  of  the  Athenian  IfiUp^ 
Cttrious  Inscription  vpon  a  Tens-cotU  Lamp^Rxxur- 
sion  to  HytnettuB — Temple  of  Diana — Monastery — Visit 
to  the  summit  of  the  MourUain — Plants — Panoramic 
Survey  of  the  Country — Return  to  Athens — Sinpilor 
Adventure  that  befel  the  Author — Description  of  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Bath,  as  practised  by  the  Turkiah 
and  Grecitin  Women — Further  Obseivations  in  the  Aao- 
polU — Inscriptions — Specimen  of  Cadnuean  Chancteti 
— Additional  Remarks  upon  the  PBrthenoii — Effect  of 
Stm-set  behind  the  Mountains  of  PelofXHUiesiu. 

riAVJNG   hired    some  j^lbanian   peasants  for 

^  the  work,  and  obtained  permission  from  die 

fVaxwode,  we  began  the  examination  of  some  of 


the  wellft.  Mr.  Cnpp&,  in  the  mean  time,  eaper-  €hap« 
intended  the  excavation  of  a  tumuhu  near  the  - ,  -/^^ 
road  leading  to  the  Pirweus;  but  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  t>n  any  imdertaking  of  this  kind,  Ezesm. 
owing  to  the  jeatousy,  not  only  of  the  Turks, 
but  also  of  the  Greeks,  who  always  suppose  that 
some  secret  horde  of  gold  is  the  object  of 
research,  renders  it  liable  to  continual  inter- 
ruption. After  two  days  spent  in  opening  the 
tomb,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  it 
had  been  examined  before ;  and  we  had  good 
reason  to  befieve  that  a  knowledge  of  this  cir^ 
cumstance  was  the  sole  ground  of  the  easy 
pennission  we  had  obtained  to  begin  the  labour 
for  the  second  time.  In  the  examination  of  l^e 
wells,  we  succeeded  better;  but  our  acquisi- 
tions were  as  nothing,  compared  with  those 
which  hare  since  been  made*.  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  author  to  suspect  that  the 
cleansing  of  an  old  well  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  valuable  antiquities,  were  these: 


-  (l)  PMPticiilwly  by  Mr.  iMmtf,  and  by  Mr.  GrdkMi  of  TVM^ 
CtlUg€,  Cambridge^  son  of  Sir  JammOr^kumt  But.  The  latter  of  thcto 
gcflthmicii.  Id  oponinif  ono  of  tbe  weUl,  rottored  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jtlktm,  lo  their  f^eat  Joy,  a  very  fine  tprin^  of  water,  which  bant 
forth  upon  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  bywhich  the  weU  was  fllM: 
Ow  neet  talutfUi  gUt  he  eouU  h«ve  ondelo  m  dty  where  water  is 
particularly  scarce.. 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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.CHAP.  Jlrsi,  the  wells  of  Greece  were  always  the  resort 

^-    '  of  its  inhabitants ;  they  were  places  of  conyer- 

sation,  of  music,  dancing,  revelling,  and  almost 

every  kind  of  public  festivity;  secondly,  that  their 

remote  antiquity  is  evident  from  the  following 

Greit  An.  extraordinary  circumstance.    Over  the  mouth 

tiquity  of  '' 

the  joke--^  of  cach  wcU  has  been  placed  a  massive  marble 
cylinder,  nearly  corresponding,  as  to  its  form, 
ornaments,  height,  and  diameter,  with  the 
marble  altars  which  are  so  commonly  converted 
by  the  Turks  into  mortars  for  bruising  their 
com.  A  very  entire  altar  of  this  shape  is  in 
the  Cambridge  Collection  of  Greek  Marbles\ 
These  wells  had  no  contrivance  for  raising 
water  by  means  of  a  vondlass,  or  even  of  the 
simple  lever*,  common  over  all  the  North  of 
Europe,  which  is  often  poised  by  a  weight  at 
the  outer  extremity  \  The  water  rose  so  near 
to  the  surface,  that  it  was  almost  within  reach 
of  the  hand ;  and  the  mode  of  raising  it  was  by 
a  hand-bucket,  with  a  rope  of  twisted  herbs. 
Owing  to  the  general  use  of  this  rope,  and  its 


(1)  Presented  to  the  aathor  by  Bridf9i  Harot^,  B§q.  UJL  of  Jmw 
CMegt.    It  WM  brooght  from  Deltt. 

(S)  The  lever  is  now  used  for  some  of  the  wells  in  Aihmn  bat  it 
seenu  probeble  that  the  use  of  this  mechanical  power  amoQK  the 
Mtdem  Greekt  was  introduced  by  the  dlbonianM. 

(f )  See  a  Sketch  of  the  old  TeuUmie  Well  as  a  Vigmettt  to  Chap.  U. 
VoL  IX.  of  these  Travels,  8to.  Edition.        ^ 
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consequent  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  chap. 
well,  the  interior  of  those  massive  marble  cylin- 
ders has  been  actually  grooved  all  round,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches:  -  in  some 
instances,  transverse  channels  appear  crossing 
the  others  obliquely,  and  to  an  equal  depth; 
An  effect  so  remarkable,  caused  in  solid  marble 
by  its  attrition  with  one  of  the  softest  sub^ 
stances,  affords  convincing  proof  that  a  great 
length  of  time  must  have  elapsed  before  any 
one  of  those  furrows  in  the  stone  could  have 
been  so  produced;  and  that  many  ages  would  be 
requisite  to  form  such  channels  in  any  number. 

Having  selected  a  dry  well  for  our  experi- 
ment, whose  mouth  was  covered  by  a  cylinder 
remarkably  distinguished  by  this  appearance, 
we  removed  a  quantity  of  stones  and  rubbisht 
and  found  at  the  bottom  a  substratum  of  moist 
marie.  In  this  humid  substance  (the  original 
deposit  of  the  water  when  the  well  was  used), 
the  number  of  terra-cotta  vessels,  lamps^ 
pitchers,  bottles,  some  entire,  others  broken, 
was  very  great.  We  removed  thirty-seven  in 
an  entire  state,  of  various  sizes  and  forms. 
They  were  chiefly  of  a  coarse  manufacture, 
.without  glazing  or  ornament  of  any  kind ;  but 
the  workmen  brought  up  also  the  feet,  handles, 

%  2 
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necks,  aad  other  parts  of  earthen  vases  of  « 
very  superior  quality  and  workmanship :  some 
of  these  were  fluted,  and  of  a  jet  black  oolow ; 
others  of  a  bright  red,  similar  to  those  innume^- 
raUe  fragments  of  terra  cotta  found  upon  the  site 
of  all  Gretian  cities ;  especially  in  the  outer  Cera^ 
micus\  and  in  the  sepulchres  of  Athens  since 
opened,  as  well  as  those  of  Italy  and  of  Sidlg* 
While  this  work  was  going  on,  a  lamp  was 
brought  to  us,  without  any  information  of  tfa* 
place  where  it  was  found,  but  of  such  singular 
l>eauty  and  interest^  that  the  author  would  b6 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  omission  if  he  negr 
lected  to  insert  its  particular  description:  he 
has  an  additional  motive  for  so  doing ;  namely^ 


iMta 


(l)  By  coIlectiDf  upon  the  spot  these  f regents  of  ^fiwk»  pottery, 
«Bd  eomparioi^  afterwards  the  fra^ents  found  upon  the  site  of  mm 
antient  dty  with  those  diseowred  upon  the  site  of  wiertir,  a  Toy 
narked  difference  of  manufaotura  nuiy  be  observed.  The  Cotitdkimu 
leemed  to  have  used  a  particularly  heavy  and  coarse  black  ware  ;  that 
of  AOmmM  was  the  lightest  and  most  ele^nt )  that  of  Si^fmk  the  radcit 
«nd  most  antient.  The  most  perfect  potteiy  of  AMeni  Grmm  is  the 
•arthenware  of  Larima,  where  it  may  he  found  almost  equal  in  beauty 
4o  the  antient  ierra  eoita*  Mr.  Cr^  discovered  at  jiikmu,  upon  the 
,«litside  of  the  eity,  frapnents  of  the  finest  antient  vases,  lyinf  as  In 
a  quarry,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  prove  that  a  veiy  large  esta- 
•  Wshment  for  the  manulhcture  of  earihamDmr*  once  existed  upon  the 
spot.  As  it  remains  there  at  this  hour,  it  may  assist  in  decidinif  the 
disputed  position  of  the  outer  Cbr amicus*  **F€cU  et  Cahmikmrnt 
trmia  9pmu  Alkmug  pd  heu$  ah  ^fiemd  ejut,  Ceramicos  afpMOmrJ 
PUm,  Hitt.  Nat«  lib.  xxxr.  c.  IS.    L.  Bat.  ]Ct5« 


•> 
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ihB  hope  of  being  one  day  able  to  recover  this  ^^^r 
curious  relic:  for  its  extraordinary  perfec* 
lion  so  much  excited  the  cupidity  of  one  of  the 
Roman  farmatoru  that  having  volunteered  the 
troublesome  and  difficult  task  of  packing  up  our 
antiquities  when  we  were  about  to  leave  Aihensy 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  steal 
this  lamp;  and  the  theft  was  not  discovered 
until  the  case,  said  by  him  to  contain  it^  was 
opened  upon  its  arrival  in  England.  Possibly, 
therefore,  as  it  may  exist  in  some  Cabinet  of 
Europe^  the  following  account  of  it  may  hereafter 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  its  situation ;  if  it  do 
not  prove  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  It  was 
of  a  black  colour,  like  our  dark  Wedgtoood  ware : 
when  first  offered  to  us,  it  seemed  to  be  cor- 
roded and  porous ;  but  after  it  had  imbibed  a 
little  oil,  it  appeared  as  perfect  as  if  it  had 
recently  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  Athenian 
potter.  In  shape  and  size  it  resembled  the 
generality  of  antient  terra-cotta  lamps;  being 
of  a  circular  form,  and  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  protruding  lip  for  the  wick  in 
one  part  of  the  circumference.  Upon  the  top 
of  it,  a  lion  was  represented  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture ;  the  figure  of  the  animal  expressing  all  the 
energy  and  greatness  of  style  peculiar  to  the 
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CHAP,   best  age  of  sculpture.    Within  the  circle  at  thd 
t      '_    .  bottom  of  the  lamp  was  this  inscription  :- 

Curious 

Intcnptio.  ZriKPAT 

upon  A 

Terra.  H  Z  E  X  E 

cotta 

i-«np-  z  n  o  N 

SOCRATES*  ACCEPT -THIS.  ANIMAL 

It  seems  therefore  to  have  been  originally  one 
of  those  offerings  called  vigrigatv  nyaXfdMra  by 
Euripides',  the  imagines,  or,  as  usually  trans- 
lated, grata  munera,  which  the  friends  of  a 
deceased  person  were  wont  to  carry  after  the 
corpse  during  the  funeral  procession :  and  per- 
haps it  was  deposited  in  the  grave  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  antient  world. 

During  the  first  days  of  November  we  con- 
tinued our  researches  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
both  in  making  these  excavations,  and  in  endea- 
vouring to  find  Inscriptions  which  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  former  travellers.  Upon  the  third 
of  this  month  we  set  out  upon  an  excursion  to 


(I )  ■  Km  ftnf  i^  0^9  flr«ri^  Y*^^  *«^ 

Surtyid,  in  Jlc.  v.  613.  p.  88S.  CmUah.  1694. 


'f  « 
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Htmettus*,  intending  to  visit  the  summit  of  chap. 
the  mountain.    Having  taken  with  us  horses,  a  ^      '    * 
guide,  and   provisions  for  the   day,  we    left  ^^ 
Athens  for  this  purpose,   at  sun-rise;  Signor  ^y"^'**"- 
Lusieri  being  of  our  party.      In  our  way,  we 
crossed  the  Ilissus;  and  again  passing  the  Sia- 
dium,  we  visited  a  smaU  Greek  chapel  toward 
the  east,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill.     This  building 
was  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  Temple  cc 
marking  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  Agnea, 
or  Agrotera.      We  saw  here  the  remains  of 
columns  of  three  distinct  orders  in  architecture ; 
the  most  antient  Dork,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corin-- 
thian.    It  is  rather  the  situation  of  the  building, 
with  reference  to  the  line  of  observation  pur- 
sued   by  Paiisanias^,  than  any  specific  part  of 
its  remaining  antiquities,  which  may  be  relied 
upon,  as  denoting  where  this  temple  of  Diana 


(8)  *'  Many  places  in  Gretee  preserve  their  antient  names  :  others 
retain  them  with  a  slig^ht  alteration;  as,  Ekmbo  for  Ofym/mt t 
Ijlfakawra  for  PomoMttf,  from  Ljfeerta  the  antient  city  upon  that 
mountain :  others  hear  appellations  imposed  on  them  by  the  VtnHiana 
and  Genoeiet  but  no  instance  has  occurred  of  a  more  sini^ular  meta- 
morplMMis  in  GredoH  nomenclature  than  in  the  name  of  Hymettus* 
The  yenetiami,  who  called  it  AltHie  Ifymeiio^  corrupted  it  into  MmU 
MaiUs  Maiio  si^ifies  mads  and  the  Modem  Greeks  have  chosen  to 
translate  the  two  words  literally,  by  TreUhVeumi,  *  the  Mad  Moun- 
tain.' "     fTaipMe  MS.  Jeumal. 

(3)  Vid.  Pauttm.  inJitieit,  c.  19.  p.  44.  Edit.  Kuhnn.    JApt.  16M. 
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stood.    After  his  visit  to  the  Garde»s,  and  the 

Templb  of  Venus  (in  hortis),  having  mentioned 

the  Shrine  of  Hercules  (which  was  called 

CynosArges),  and  the  Lyceum,  and  being  still 

eastward  of  the    Stadium,    he   crosses    the 

Ilissus,  in  that  part  of  it  where  it  received  the 

Eridanus;    here,  entering  Agra,  orAoRiE^ 

immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the  southtm 

ttde  of  the  river%  he  notices  the  Temple  of 

Diana  Agrotera.     No  part  of  his  description 

seems  therefore  involved  in  less  uncertainty 

than  his  position  of  this  edifice ;  which  exactly 

corresponds  with  that  of  the  Greek  chapel  now 

mentioned. 

Monaitay.      Hencc  WO  proceeded  to  the  Monastery  ff 

Saliani\   upon   Mount  Hymettus.     Chandler 

beUeved  this  to  Imve  been  antiently  renowned 

.  as  the  scene  where  the  jealous  Procris  met  her 


(1)  "Ay^  mmi  'AyfMi  X^*"*  I«mmv  s«}  trXnttnriuiit.  Stepkanut*  VU. 
iffiirs.  lib.  de  Populit  Attica^  ap.  Grown,  Thetamr,  Gr«c.  Jnlif* 
ToL  IV.  p.  683.     Z.  Bat.  1699. 

(2)  AtmfiS^  Xi  r^  EiXsr^  X^t^  'A^fflf  umkmfMfm,  tuti  9^  *A>y4ff 
ywh'A^rifuht,     Pau$atu  c.  19.  p.  45.     Lips.  1696. 

(3)  So  we  believed  tbe  nane  to  be  pronounced ;  perhapi  •onmplad 
from  some  derivative  of  S«Xcv«,  Jkietuoi  the  water  here  oontinoallj 
fuahing  forth.  ff^Mer  calls  this  place  Hagm  Kpwmmg  Chandte^ 
Onrianis  and  5»iiarl  has  written  it,  in  his  Map  of  .ilffic^,  JIfymtuttrp 
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fijUjtefirom  the  unerring  dart  oi  Diana,  which  fihe 
had  given  to  her  husband  Cephalus*.    A  temple 
of  Venus  stood  upon  the  spot;  and  near  to  it 
there  was  di  fountain  whose  water  was  believed 
to  conduce  to  pregnancy ,  and  to  facilitate  par- 
turition.   The  modem  superstition  with  regard 
to  the  fountainy  which  is  close  to  the  Convent, 
confirmed  his  opinion  in  a  manner  that  he  doee 
not  appear  to  have  noticed :  the  priest  told  him^ 
that  '*  a  dove  is  seen  to  fly  down  from  heaven, 
to  drink  of  the  water  annually,  at  the  Feast  of 
Peniecosi"    It  is  remarkable  that  an  ignorant 
superstition  should  thus  have  selected  the  bird 
which  was  peculiarly  sacred  to   Fenus:  and 
Chandler  also  adds,  that  the  Greek  women  still 
repair  to  the  Monastery  at  particular  seasons^ 
Being  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  antiquities,  we 
neglected  to  attend,  as  we  ought  to  have  done» 
to  the  traditions  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we 
found  enough  to  convince  us  that  this  was  the 
site  of  some  antient  temple.    We  observed  in 
the  church    of  the   Monastery  several  Ionic 
eolunms ;  also  the  shaft  of  a  pillar  of  granite^ 
and  at  the  fountain  we  saw  the  head  of  a  bull,  or 
of  a  cow  S  sculptured  upon  a  white  marble  Soros, 


(4)  Sm  dmufi^s  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.  145.     Ojf.  1776. 

(5)  The  VsNUt  of  JSg^    and  of  Pktmiee  bad  thU  fom.     Tbe 

image 
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now  tised  as  a  cistern.  This  Monastery  is 
visible  from  Athens.  The  water  from  the  fonn* 
tain  falls  into  the  Ilissus.  We  found  here  a 
slab  of  white  marble,  with  an  inscription :  the 
stone  had  been  brought  from  some  ruins  near 
another  convent,  higher  up  than  the  Monastery, 
and  upon  an  opposite  eminence  towards  Athens. 
Our  guide  wished  much  to  conduct  us  thither ; 
but  we  postponed  going,  in  order  to  copy  this 
inscription,  until  it  was  too  late ;  as  we  wished 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Hymettus  before  noon, 
that  we  might  there  estimate  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  avail  ourselves  of 
the  clearness  and  serenity  of  the  weather  for 
other  observations.  From  the  distant  view  we 
had  of  those  ruins,  added  to  the  description 
given  of  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  ground- 
plot  and  foundation  as  for  a  temple.  This 
marble,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  spot, 
will  of  course  render  the  place  worthy  the 
examination  of  future  travellers.  The  subject 
of  the  Inscription  relates  to  the  genealogy  of 
some  femily.     We  have  since  found   that  it 


imag^  of  Isis,  accordiDg^  to  Hirodohu  {Uk*  ii.),  bad  the  form  of  a 
woman  with  the  boms  of  a  cow  upon  her  bead,  at  the  GredanM 
represented  10.  fFheUr  seems  to  allude  to  this  piece  of  sculpture, 
(5m  Jmmey  mio  Greece,  Book  \IL  p.  4l\.  Lond,  1682.)  but  be 
calls  it  "  a  sheep's  head." 
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has  been  already  published  by  Chandler,  who    ^^^^• 
takes  no  notice  of  the  place  where  it  was  origi-  ^,  i.^^-  * 
naUy  discovered ;  but  as  it  may  be  consulted  in 
the  works  of  that  author,  we  shall  not  offer  it  a 
second  time  to  the  public  \ 

From  this  Monastery  it  is  practicable  to  ride 
the  whole  way  to  the  summit  of  Hymettm;  but 
we  preferred  walking,  that  we  might  the  more 
leisurely  examine  every  object,  and  collect  the 
few  plants  in  flower  at  this  late  season  of  the 
year*.  We  saw  partridges  in  great  abundance;  visit  to  the 
and  beesy  in  all  parts  of  the  mountain;  not  only  the  Moun- 
at  the  Monastery,  where  a  regular  apiary  is 
kept,  but  also  in  such  number  dispersed  and 
feeding  about  the  higher  parts  of  Hymettus,  that 
the  primeval  breed'  may  still  exist  among  the 
numerous  wild  stocks  which  inhabit  the  hollow 
trees  and  clefts  of  the  rocks.  Their  favourite 
food,  the  wild  Thyme  (igrvXKov,  Thymus  Ser- 
pyllum,  Linn.),  in  almost  every  variety,  grows 


(l)  Vid.  Inscript  Antiq.  p^  64.  AAAOTKO^  i[i.r.;u 

(3)  Our  specimens  were  all  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Prmcessa  mer- 
chmntman ;  but  fF%ekr  has  given  a  catalo^e  of  the  plants  collected 
bgr  him  in  the  mouth  of  Fehnaiy,  upon  this  moantain.  Ae  Jmomtif 
imU  Gru€9^  Book  VI.  p,  414,    Lomd,  l^BS. . 

(8)  The  Antients  believed  that  bees  were  first  bred  here,  and  that 

* 

all  other  bees  were  but  oolonies  from  this  mountain. 


VI. 
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CHAP,  abundantly  upon  the  mountain^  together  witb 
'  Salvia  pomifera,  and  Salvia  verbascum;  and  to 
this  circumstance  may  be  owing  the  very 
heating  quality  of  the  honey  of  Hymeum.  The 
powerful  aromatic  exhalation  of  these  plants 
fills  the  air  with  a  spicy  odour:  indeed,  this 
scented  atmoqihere  is  a  very  strikii^  chatac- 
teristic  of  Greece  and  of  its  islands,  but  it 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  mountains  of  Attica. 
The  QifiiO^  of  Thef^hrastus  and  DiKwxnides  was 
used  as  incense  in  the  temples.  We  heard 
nothing  of  the  silver  mines^  m^itioned  by  Straio, 


(l)  ^'Thc  Atheoians^  we  are  infomie4»  obtained  copper  from 
ColoDe,  elote  to  Athena;  where  Sopboclct  haa  laid  the  aoene  of  oiM 
of  hit  moit  beautiful  plays.  Silver  was  procoved  fsom  LanrkuBy 
and  was  the  metal  in  ^neral  circulation :  there  were  ten  different 
Coins  of  silTcr,  from  the  tetradraehm  to  the  quarter  of  an  obolos. 
Lead  was  purchase  from  the  Tynans :  T^  fuXvfflUt  rii  U  m  Tw^mm^ 
are  the  words  of  Aristides.  II.  De  Cur,  JRei  Fam.  396.  Gold  was  so 
scarce^  at  one  time,  in  Greece,  that  the  Lacedsmonians  could  find 
none  to  gild  the  hce  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  at  Amydss.  (•«•  ijfir* 
•fMVf  If  «f  *£XX«);^/tfrM»»  jMune^  238.)  and  therefore  sent  to  Lydia  for 
It.  There  was  an  abundance^when  the  Temple  of  Apollo  was  plundered 
by  the  Phocian  tyrants,  and  when  Alexander  had  pillaged,  says  Atbe- 
nseus,  the  treasures  of  Asia:  lib.  li.  S3 1.  It  is  worth  remaiUnpy 
that  we  can  tell  pretty  nearly  the  century  in  which  the  mines  of  silver 
of  Laufium  (which  was  about  thirty  miles  S.  E.  from  Athens)  bcsea 
to  fail ;  at  least  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Antients.  Thucydidce 
mentions  them  in  two  places  of  his  History  (Book  ii.  and  vi.) :  in  tlie 
sixth  book  he  talks  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  silver  mines.  It 
is  the  otgect  of  a  treatise  of  Xenophon  to  recommend  the  A&cnlauM 
to  work  the  silver  mines  of  Laurinm  {m^  e^ifi^)*  But  what  do  Stmbo 
and  Pausanias  say  ?    The  lattar  asserts  that  they  had  lilled.    8trabo'o 

wordft 
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where  the  best  honey  of  SfymeUus  was  found. 
The  ascent  was  truly  delightful ;  the  different 
prospects  varying  in  extent  and  magnificence, 
as  we  pursued  ^a  devious   track  among  the 
rocks,  in  our  way  upward  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  We  reached  the  summit  about  twelve 
o'clock:  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sky  was 
without  a  cloud.    We  had  some  difficulty  td 
find  a  shaded  situation  for  the  thermometer: 
however,  the  difference  amounted  only  to  three 
degrees  of  FahrenheU,  whether   the  scale  re* 
mained  in  the  shade,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.    The  mercury  stood  at  48^  in  the  former 
situation,  and  it  rose  only  to  51^  in  the  latter; 
affording  sufficient  proof  of  the  mild  climate  of 
Anica,    in  this    warm   temperature  upon  the 
summit  of  ite  loftiest  mountain,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  November  ■.     Even  upon  this 


wordf  are  decisive  as  to  this  point :  (Book  is.)  '  The  silirer  mines  in 
Aftlea,  formerly  celebrated,  arc  now  deficient.  The  men  who  work 
ilhen,  submitting  afu^  to  the  operation  of  fire  the  former  rcAise  and 
scoria  (#»«^^f)>  find  stWer  still  in  it :  the  Antients  having  used  their 
Aimaces  without  any  skill.'  The  ground  about  Laurium  is  covered 
freqiiently,  for  tiamy  ymrds,  with  great  qnantities  of  scoria,  lying  in 
the  rood."    FTi^^s  MS.  Journal. 

(3)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  why  the  author  did  not  cany  a 
WfMMler,  rather  than  a  ihermtmeier,  to  the  summit  of  Bjfmiihu  >- 
aimply,  because  such  mstrumento  are  not  found  in  any  |«H  of  the 
TWkUh  Empire  i  nor  indeed  any  where  else,  in  perfection,  except  in 
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elevated  spot,  and  upon  the  naked  sarfSsuse  of  the 
limestone,  without  an  herb  or  a  drop  of  water 
to  allure  it,  one  of  the  wild  bees  came  and 
settled  upon  the  scale  of  the  thermometer.  We 
did  not  perceive  any  remarkable  difference 
between  the  appearance  of  this  insect  upon, 

HymeUus,  and  the  common  bee  of  our  ovni 
couiitry,  except  that  we  thought  the  former 
rather  smaller,  and  of  a  more  golden  colour. 
Lusieri  had  already  placed  himself  upon  a 
sloping  part,  of  the  summit  facing  the  smukf 
and  was  beginning  to  delineate  the  wonderful 
sight  he  beheld.  From  the  spot  where  he 
was.  seated,  a  tremendous  chasm  of  Hymettut, 
awfully  grand,  extended,  in  one  wide  amazing 
sw;eep,  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  Into  this  precipitous  ravine  there 
projected  from  its  sides  the  most  enormous 
crags  and  perpendicular  rocks.  These  he  had 
chosen  to  be  the  fore-ground  of  his  sublime 
picture ;  the  eye  looking  down  into  an  abyss, 
which  at  the  bottom  opened  into  a  glorious 
valley,  reaching  across  the  whole  promontory 
oiAiiicat  from  sea.  to  sea.  Beyond  appeared 
the  broad  and  purple  surface  of  the  Mgean^ 
studded  with  innumerable  islands,  and  shining 
with  streaks  of  the  most  effulgent  light.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  his  delightful  employment, 
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we  undertook  a  task  of  less  diflteulty ;  namely, 
that  of  making  a  panoramic  survey  of  all  the 
principal  objects ;  noting  their  situation  accord- 
ing to  the  points  of  a  mariner's  compass^  which 
we  placed  upon  the  upmost  pinnacle  of  the 
mountain ;  beginning  with  the  north  point,  and 
proceeding  regularly  from  left  to  right,  so  as 
to  complete  an  entire  circumference,  wJiose 
centre  is  the  summit  of  Hymettus. 

Panoramic  Survey  of  Attica,  the  ^gean 
Sea,  ^c.  from  the  Summit  of  Hymettus. 

North. 
Parnes  Moimtain,    and  the  valley,  east  of  Puumume 

SiirT«T 

Athensy  leading  to  Pentelicus :  the  highest  point  of  the 
of  Pomes  bearing  due  north.  ""*^" 

North  North-East. 

A  very  high  mountain  covered  with  snow,  of 
a  conical  form,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that 
we  could  not  decide  with  certainty  as  to  its 
name:  possibly  it  may  have  been  the  mountain 
mentioned  by  Whekr,  belonging  to  Euboea,  and 
now  called  Delphi^;  but  the  bearing,  according 


(1^  See  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  410.    Land,  IB%%, 
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CHAP.    4,0  his    observation,  was   norA   and    by    east. 

VL  ^ 

Nearer  to  the  eye,  in  this  direction  (v.  n.  e.),  is 
one  of  the  mountains  of  Eubcea,  extending 
from  north  and  by  east  to  north-^east;  that  is  to 
say,  the  mountainous  chain  of  Negropant. 

North- East. 

Pentelicus  Mountain,  intercepting,  with  its 
summit,  the  visible  range  of  the  Negropont 
Mountains. 

North-East  and  by  East. 

The  range  of  Eubgban  Mountains  (olim^ 
Ocha  Mons),  extending  to  east  and  by  south :  the 
Sea  of  Marathon  intervoiingin  front 

East. 

The     SOU^THERN    PrOMONTORT    of    EuBCEAy 

called  Caristo. 

East  and  by  South. 
The  Strait  between  Andros  and  Euboeia. 

East  South-East. 
The  suMKiT  OF  Andros. 

* 

South'East  and  by  East. 

Tenos:  nearer  to  the  eye,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  direction,  the  north  point  of  Macronisi,  or 
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Isle  of  Helena^    extending  thence  towards    ^^f^* 
southreast  and  by  south. 

SouUh-East. 

Gyaros,  now  called  Vttrtf;  and  half  a  point 
more  towards  the  south,    Mycone,   and  the 

_  • 

Delian  Isles. 

Soiuh'East  and  by  South. 

Eastern  point  of  Zia,  Geos;  this  island  con- 
cealing all  the  Cyclades  excepting  CythnuSi 
now  Thermia. 

South  Souihr-EasU 
Island  of  Ceos,  now  Zfa.- 

South  and  by  East. 

Cythnus,  now  Tl^ertnia,  appearing  beyond 
the  southern  point  of  Ceos;  and  nearer  to  the 
eye,  a  mountain  extending  across  the  pro* 
montory  of  Attica  from  sea  to  sea,  being 
opposed  by  Hykettus,  (perhaps  that  called 
Elimbo).  Still  nearer,  beneath  tbe  view,  the 
GREAT  VALLEY    which  Ues  bctwecu  the  two 

mountains,  composing  the  three  grand  features 
of  all  Attica,  south-east  oi Athens. 

South. 

CapeSunium^  bearing  into  the  sea^  in  a 
line  from  north-easi  to  south-west. 

VOh.  VI4  A  A 
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CHAP.  South  and  by  ffest. 

^  ■>^*  ^  A  lofty  cape,  with  lower  islands  so  mucb 
resembling  the  Cape  and  Precipice  of  Samos, 
with  the  Samian  Boccaze,  and  the  Isles  of  Foumi 
and  Nicaria^  that  nothing  but  its  situation  by 
the  compass  could  convince  us  to  the  contrary. 
The  rude  sketch  made  upon  the  spot  will  give 


an  idea  of  its  appearance.  We  know  not  the 
name  either  of  the  cape  or  of  the  islands.  The 
distance  in  which  they  are  here  viewed  was  fhe 
utmost  stretch  of  the  radius  of  our  circle:  they 
were  seen  only  by  the  outline  of  their  formsy 
thus  interrupting  the  horizontal  line  of  the  sea. 
The  only  land  in  this  direction,  as  laid  down  ia 
D'jfnvilles  Chart  of  the  Archipelago,  that  could 
have  been  visible  to  us,  is  the  Island  of  Falamira; 
Milo  being  to  the  east  of  the  south.  Nearer 
to  the  eye^  in  the  same  direction,  we  saw  the 
Island  of  St.  George  D'Arbori. 

Between  South  and  by  West,  and  South  South" 

fTest. 

An  island  at  an  immense  distance,  perhaps 
Coram:  it  had  some  resemblance  to  Paimos^ 
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and  our  stupid  guide  insisted  upon  it  that  it  was    chap. 

VT 

actually  Patmos ;  calling  it  also  'AyioLvm,  ^^Holy 
Island  J" 


V     ■>.■■■/ 


South  South' West. 

The  open  sea.  Close  to  the  eye,  upon  the 
coast  of  Attica»  a  large  mountain,  forming,  on 
this  side  of  Hymettus,  a  profound  and  magni- 
ficent valley  with  precipitous  sides. 

South' fFest  and  by  South. 

An  island  somewhat  resembling  Amorgoa^  in 
its  shape,  but  quite  in  a  different  situation^ 
appearing  beyond  the  south-eastern  point  of 
Hydra;  perhaps  Beh  Poulo. 

m 

South' West. 

AaisTERA,  now  called  Hydra;  extending  in  a 
line  frcHn  the  south-east  towards  the  north-u^est. 

South- West  and  by  West. 

The  ScYLUEAN  Promontory,  and  entrance 
to  the  GuLPH  OF  Argos;  a  small  island  lying  in 
the  mouth  of  it:  the  whole  territory  of  Argolis 
being  visible  in  this  direction;  its  mountainous 
ridges  exhibiting*  vast  irregular  undulations, 
like  the  boiling  of  a  troubled  sea. 

A  A  2 
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S1NU6  Saronicus:  the  Island  of  .£gina» 
backed  by  the  Mountains  of  Epidaurus. 

West  and  by  SaiUh. 

More  distant  summits  of  Peloponnesus^ 
even  to  Arcadia,  seen  between  two  small 
islands  north-west  ofjEgina. 

West. 

Smaller  Isles,  and  Rocks,  towards  the  norib 
of  the  Saronic  Gulph;  and  distant  Mountains  of 
Peloponnesus. 

West  and  by  North. 

Phalerum;  and  beyond  it,  the  sonuh-weii 
part  of  the  Island  of  Salamis. 

West  North' West. 

Piraeus;  the  Island  of  Salamis;  the 
Acropolis  of  Corinth,  backed  by  very  lofty 
mountains,  separating  Arcadia  and  AcHAiA^in 
the  interior  of  Peloponnesus. 

North- West  and  by  West. 

Megara  ;  MoNs  Geranx a  ;  aad  ctdier  U||^ 
mountains  more  distant* 
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North-West. 
Eleusis,  backed  by  a  mountainous  territory: 
tbe  extremity  of  the  Saronic  Gulph:  and  in 
this  direction  the  point  of  JBgaleos  is  visible 
where  Xerxes  is  supposed  to  have  sat  during  the 
battle  of  Salamis. 

Then  succeeds  the  Plain  of  Athens^  coveredi 
on  the  northern  side,  by  extensive  olive-plan'* 
tations:  afterwards,  still  nearer  to  the  eye^ 
appear  the  Acropolis  and  Citt  of  Athens,  and 
all  the  Athenian  Plain  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus. 
Athens,  as  viewed  from  this  situation,  makes  a 
most  beautiful  appearance :  a  description  of  it 
may  be  written  as  from  a  model.  It  lies  in  a 
valley,  having  Phalerum  and  the  Sea  to  the 
west;  Mount  Pentelicus  to  the  east;  the 
mountainous  range  of  Parnes,  or  Nozia,  to  the 
north;  and  Hymettus  upon  the  south.  In  the 
plain  of  this  fine  valley,  thus  surrounded  by 
vast  natural  ramparts,  there  are  other  very 
remarkable  geological  features.  A  series  of  six 
insular  mountain  rocks,  of  breccia,  surmounted 
by  limestoney  rise  in  the  plain  in  very  regular 
succession,  from  the  east  towards  the  west; 
(that  is  to  say,  from  Pentelicus  towards  the  sea ;) 
gradually  diminishing  in  that  direction.  The 
Hill  ofMusceus  is  the  last  of  the  succession;  that 
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CHAP,  is  to  say,  it  is  the  sixth  in  the  series  towards 
Phalerum.  The  jicropolis  of  j^tliens  stands  upon 
Xhe^h,  or  the  last  but  oncy  towards  the  sea.  The 
fourth  is  the  lofty  rock  called  Mount  Anchesrmu; 
and  this  rock,  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  has 
been  separated  into  two  parts :  farther  towards, 
the  east  are  three  other,  carrying  on  the  series 
towards  Pentelicus.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
city  is  a  range  of  olive,,  plantations:  between 
these  and  Hymettus,  in  the  plain*  occurs  the 
chain  of  rocks,  extending  east  and  west:  the 
south  side  of  the  plain,  nearer  to  the  base  of 
Hj^wettus,   wears  a  barren  aspect ',  broken  by 


(1)  "  On  th«  road  from  JIfaratkom  to  the  Monastery  on  PetUeiieMi, 
and  on  that  fram  Keraiia  back  to  AlhoM^  we  passed  some  spots  ufaicli 
in  hmuty  of  natural  scenery  mig^ht  vie  with  any  thinf  we  bad  seen  in 
Greece*  The  Athenians  were  very  partial  to  a  country  life  (Tkmqf' 
dides,  lib.  ii.) ;  and  many  of  these  places,  like  that  beautiful  TiUa^  of 
Cephissias,  seven  miles  to  the  qorth  of  Athens,  which  Aolus  Gellins 
has  described,  were  the  favourite  abodes  of  the  Athenians,  whenever 
they  could  retire  from  the  noise  of  tbe  |H>pular  assemblies  at  Athens, 
Jt  does  not  however  appear  that  they  attended  much  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  :  "  Every  man,"  says  Xenophon,^<f«  CEomi.^  "may  be  a 
farmer ;  no  art  or  skill  is  requisite  :"  a  very  food  proof,  observes  Hnmc, 
that  agriculture  was  not  much  understood.  When  we  consider  this, 
and  the  natural  sterility  of  Attica,  which  the  Antients  so  often  meiu 
tion,  (we  ik€  Sck«l.  on  Oi^.  7.  •/  Pmtlar,)  we  cannot  but  wonder  at 
the  f  reat  population  which  the  country  was  able  to  maintain.  Heyne 
aaya  barley  was  indigenous  in  the  north  of  Attica  :  and  tbe  olive-tree, 
which  abounds  in  this  country,  roifht  have  contributed  to  the  support 
pf  i^reat  numbers ;  it  beinf  used  antieutly,  as  it  is  now,  for  a  common 

•  urticle 
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uioim/ametf*,  hills,^ and  rocks.    Pamesy  Pentelictts,    chap. 
snd  Jfymeuus,^  me  all  barren,   and^   from  this 
elevation,  seem  to  be  destitute  of  trees. 

North' West  and  by  North. 

Exceeding  high  mountains  of  B(EOtia  and 
Phocis  ;  one,  nearer  to  the  eye,  shaped  like  a 
saddle^  forming  a  range  with  Pame^  from  e.n.e^ 
to  w.  S.W.  In  this  direction,  and  immediately 
Tinder  the  view,  lies  the  double-rock  of  Anches- 
mus^  in  the  jithenian  plain,  to  the  east  of  Athens. 
With  regard  to  the  distant  mountains,  they  are 
probably  Helicon,  now  Zagara,  and  CixHiEitON, 
now  Elati^a.  Wheler  lays  the  first  jf .w.  by  w.; 
and  the  second,  he  says,  begins  n.w.  by  w. 
and  ends  n.w.  by  n. 

North  North' West. 
Another  distant  and  very  lofty    mountain. 


article  of  daily  food.  But  imroeose  rapplies  of  corn  were  constantly 
imported  from  Sicily,  E«rpt,  end  the  Eiixine-  Attica  wu  not  able  t» 
■Mintain  lier  inbehiUnU;  tbe»e  i»e  may  calculate,  in  the  year  31 « 
A.C.  at  534,000  ;  supposing  the  text  in  Atheneus  to  be  not  corrupted. 
There  were  «1,000  citizens,  and  10,000  ttrancers :  aHowinj  to  each  of 
tbetea  wife  and  two  ehUdre n,  we  hare  the  lumber  ^ ^^^"^ 
m,000;  and  adding  the  slaves,  {ac€^dmg  to  Menetc,)  400,000,  we 
Sod  624.000  to  be  the  apgreifate.  Attica  contained  85S  square 
kagncft.**    mtipdi*$MS.JowuaU 
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CHAP,  appealing  with  its  blue  peak  towersQgbdiiiidtiw 
range  of  Mount  Fames,  and  possibly  i^  abm  Assts* 

North  and  by  West. 

Part  of  the  range  of  Parnes;  and,  nearer  to 
the  eye,  the  fine  valley  or  plain  of  Athens.  ^ 

North. 

Has  been  already  noticed.    The  Circle  is  there- 
fore here  completed. 

The  desire  of  leaving  a  memorial  of  the  visit 
one  has  paid  to  any  memorable  spot,  seems  to 
be  so  natural,  that  however  the  practice  may 
have  been  derided,  the  most  eminent  travellers, 
in  common  with  the  most  insignificant,  have  left 
their  names  in  some  conspicuous  situation: 
those  of  tVheler  and  Spon  have  been  observed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus;  that 
of  Shaw  remains  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Jerusalem  I  that  of  Pococke  at  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt;  and  that  oi  Hasselquist  upon  the  prin- 
cipal pyramid  of  Memphis.  Upon  the  sunmut 
of  Hymettus  no  such  inscriptions  appeared ;  but 
the  naked  surface  of  the  limestone  seemed  to 
be  so  well  calculated  for  their  preservation,  that 
we  felt  a  reluctance  to  return  without  carving 
our  names  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain.    As 


/ 
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Vi. 


0OOD  is  we  had  dime  this,  we  descended  once    chah 
BMie  towaords  the  Convent,  where  we  arrived 
kte  in  the  evening;  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  jiihens. 


The  following  day  was  attended  by  a  singular 
adventure.  We  had  agreed  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  this  day  with  Lusieriy  among  the  anti* 
quities  of  the  Citadel;  and  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Cripps  accompanied  him  to  the  Acropolis  soon 
after  breakfast.    The  author  followed  towards 
noon.      About  half-way  up  the  steep   which  singula 
leads   to  the  Propykea,  he  heard  a  noise  of  that  ber«a 
laughter  and  of  many  clamorous  voices,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  building  situate  in  an  area  upon 
the  left  hand,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  a  public  bath.    As  it  is  always  customary 
for  strangers  to  mingle  with  the  Moslems  in  such 
places  without  molestation,  and  as  it  had  been 
the  author's  practice  to  bathe  frequently  for  the 
preservation  of  his  health,  he  advanced  without 
farther  consideration    towards    the    entrance^ 
Ivhich  he  found  covered  with  a  carpet  hanging 
before  it.    No  human  creature  was  to  be  seen 
without  the  bath,  whether  Dirk  or  Greek.    This 
was  rather  remarkable;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
explained  in  the  numbers  who    were   beai^ 
talking  withm.    As  the  author  drew  nearer  to 
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CHAP,   the  door  of  Ae  building,  the  voices  were  heard 
rather  in  a  shriller  tone  than  usual;   but  no 
suspicion  entering  into  his  mind,  as  to  the  sort 
of  bathers  which  he  would  find  assembled,  he 
put  aside  the  carpet,  and,  stepping  beneath  the 
main  dome  of  the  bagnio,  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  principal  women  of 
Aihensy  many  of  whom  were  unveiled  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  and  all  of  them  in  utter 
amazement  at  the  madness  of  the  intrusion* 
The  first  impulse  of  astonishment  entirely  super- 
seded an  thought  of  the  danger  of  his  situi^on: 
he  remained  fixed  and  mute  as  a  statue.    A 
general  shriek  soon  brought  him  to  his  recol- 
lection. Several  black  female  slaves  ran  towards 
him,  interposing  before  his  fiice  napkins,  and 
driving  him  backwards  towards  the  entrance. 
He  endeavoured,   by  signs  and    broken  sen- 
tences, to  convince  them  that  he  came  there  to 
bathe  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  this  awkward 
attempt  at  an  apology  converted  their  fears  into 
laughter,  accompanied  by  sounds  of  Bin  I  ERsi! 
and  the  most  eager  entreaties  to  him  to  abscond 
quickly,  and  without  observation.    As  he  drew 
back,  he  distinctly  heard  some   one  say,  in 
liaUan,  that  if  he  were  seen  he  would  be  shot. 
By  this  time  the  negro  womea  were  aromul 
him,  covering   his  eyes  with  their  hands  and 
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towds,  and  rather  impeding  his  retreat,  by   chap. 
pushing  him  blindfolded   towards   the   door;  «       '    ^ 
whence  he  fled  with  all  possible  expedition.  As 
th$  sight  of  women  in  Turkey  is  rare,  and 
always  obtained  with  difficulty,  the  Reader  may 
perhaps  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  beings  the 
author  saw,  during  the  short  interval  that  his 
eyes  were  open  within  the  bagnio ;  although  he 
can  only  describe  the  scene  from  a  confused 
recoUectioA.    Upon  the  left  hand,  as  he  entered,  Dcsmp. 
there  was  an  elderly  female,  who  appeared  to  be  ceremo-  * 


of  considerable  rank,  from  the  number  of  slaves  ^^J^*^ 
sumptuously  clad  and  in  waiting  upon  her.  ^^' 
She  was  reclined,  as  it  is  usual  in  all  Turkuh 
baths,  upon  a  sort  of  (&Wn,  or  raised  floor, 
surrounding  the  circular  hall  of  the  bath, 
smoking  and  drinking  coffee.  A  rich  embroi- 
dered covering  of  green  silk  had  been  spread 
over  her.  Her  slaves  stood  by  her  side,  upon 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  bath.  Many  other 
women  of  different  ages  were  seated,  or  stand- 
ingy  or  lying,  upon  the  same  divdn.  Some 
appeared  coming  in  high  wooden  clogs  from  the 
ntdatories  or  interior  chambers  of  the  bathr 
towards  the  divdn;  their  long  hair  hanging 
dishevelled  and  straight,  almost  to  the  ground : 
the  temperature  of  those  cells  had  flushed  their 
faces  with  a  warm  glow,  seldom  seen  upon  the 


nies  of  the 
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CHAP,   pale  wad  faded    cfaedcs    of  the  Grmian 

VI. 

TUriif  A  women.  Some  of  them  were  very  haad* 
flome.  Within  the  centre  of  the  area,  imoK^ 
diately  beneath  the  dome,  the  black  women  and 
other  attendants  of  the  bath  were  busied  heating 
towels,  and  preparing  pipes  and  coffee  for  the 
bathers;  according  to  the  custom  observed 
when  men  frequent  these  places. 

The  cause  of  this  mistake  remains  now  to  be 
explained.  This  bath  was  not  peculiarly  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  females:  it  was  frequented 
also  by  the  male  inhabitants;  but  at  stated 
hours  the  women  have  the  privilege  of  appro* 
priating  it  to  their  use ;  and  this  happened  to 
be  their  time  of  bathing;  consequently  the  men 
were  absent.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  Greek 
and  Turkiskr  women  bathe  together  :  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  news  of  the  adventure 
was  very  speedily  circulated  over  all  Athens. 
As  we  did  not  return  until  the  evening,  the 
femily  with  whom  we  resided,  hearing  of  the 
affair,  began  to  be  uneasy,  lest  it  had  beoa 
brought  to  a  serious  termination ;  well  knowing 
that  if  any  of  the  Amaauts,  or  of  the  Turhidi 
guard  belonging  to  the  Citadel^  had  seen  a  mam 
coming  from  the  bath  while  the  women  were 
there>  they,  without  hesitation  or  ceremony. 
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woidd  have  put  him  instantly  to  death:  and  the 
only  reason  we  could  assign  for  its  never  being 
afterwards  noticed,  was,  that  however  gene* 
raDy  it  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  Turkish  females  of  the  city,  their 
Moslem  masters  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
ti^msaction. 

We  remsundd  in  the  Citadel  during  the  rest  Fiiitber 
of  the  day;  not  only  to  avoid  any  probable  tioDBiTte 
consequences  of  this  affair,  but  also  that  we  -^^"^^ 
might  once  more  leisurely  survey  the  inter- 
eating  objects  it  contains;  and,  lastly,  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  from  the  Pariherum,  the 
sun  setting  behind  the  jieropolis  of  Corinth;  ona 
of  the  finest  sights  in  all  Greece. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Chaptex, 
that  the  frieze  of  the  ErecthSum,  and  of  ita 
porticoes^  consists  of  a  bluish-grey  limestone, 
resembling  slate;  and  that  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  is  likewise  of  the  same  stone ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  temple  is  of  nmrble.  Perhap# 
this  kind  of  limestone  was  introduced  into 
those  parts  of  the  building  intended  to  contain 
iascriptions ;  because  the  letters,  when  cut, 
beiog  of  a  di&rent  colour  from  the  polished 
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k^HAP.  stone,  woidd  thereby  be  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous.  A  circumstance  which  renders 
this  probable,  is,  that  inscriptions  are  often 
found  upon  this  kind  of  limestone,  among  the 
remains  of  buildings  constructed  of  marble. 
The  author  found  the  following  Inscription  this 
day,  in  the  Acropolis^  upon  a  blue  slate-like 
limestone : 

nOATAAOSnOATAAIAOTFAIANIBTX 

EIKONATHNAANEeHKBPOATSTPATOSATTOTAABA^Oir 

M19HM02TNHNeNHTOTXnMAT02AeANATON 

The  name  written  in  the  first  line,  Polyllus, 
seems  to  have  been  inscribed  beneath  the  statue 
(image)  of  a  person  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ififMt  of  Auka.  Hccianvg  ififM^f  that  is  to  say, 
Paaniensis  populus;  for  in  the  verses  which 
follow,  we  read,  that  **  Polystrahis  raised  this 
representation  —  his  own  brother;  an  immorUd 
memorial  of  a  mortal  body.^^ 

If  the  statue  were  of  white  marble,  the  blue 
limestone  placed  below  it  may  have  been 
selected  as  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  the  inscription. 

We  also  copied  an  Inscription  of  the  Roman 
times,  relating  to  '^Pammenes  the  son  of  Zeno  of 
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Moarathonr  who  is  mentioned  as  Priest ;  but  it  chap. 
is  in  a  very  imperfect  state : 

M0Z0EAISaMUIKAI2 , , ,  .FOIKAIS  API2TPA TNT02 . .  HIT 

« 

TA2IIAMMBN0T2T0TzHNnN02MAPAenMI0TI£P£n2eSAX 

BfHZKAnEBAST0T2aTHP02BFAKP0n0ASl£niI8PSIA2AeH 
r0AIAA02MBn2TiaTH2A2KAHFlAA0TAAAIEn2eiTAT . . 

Afterwards,  Lusieri  shewed  to  us  an  inscribed 
marble  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  send^  to 
England,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Parthenon;  but 
as  the  author  does  not  know  whether  it  met 
with  the  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sculpture 
in  Cerigo  Bay,  or  ultimately  reached  its  destina- 
tion, he  will  subjoin  the  copy  he  made  of  this 
Inscription  upon  the  spot,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  antient  that  have  been  found  in  Greece^ 
It  is  written  in  what  are  called  Cadnuean  letters; 
recording  the  names  of  certain  Athenians  and 
their  iribes.  The  double  vowels  were  not  in 
general  use  before  the  Archonship  of  Euclid  in 
the  ninety-fourdi  Olympiad.  Instead  of  S  we 
have  here  X$  as  in  TIMOX^ENOt.  The 
forms  also  of  the  Gamma,  Lambda,  and  Sigma, 
are  most  antient;  they  are  thus  written,  h,  U, 
and  $•  The  H  is  used  for  the  aspirate,  as-  in 
HinOOONTIAO^.     In  other  respects,  as  it 


(I)  Tbis  mafble  ii  now  in  England, 
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<mAP.   is  merely  a  list  of  names,  this  is  all  vhich  JOKf 
be  here  requisite  for  its  illustration. 


EPI..  PEY^ 
PAY^IAAEZ 

♦  lUlPPIAEC 

KEKPOniAO^ 

I^YKOMEAE^ 

eeoAopo^ 

UYKI  .O. 

ANA. I  .  IO$ 

MENEKUE^ 

♦PYNIKOS 

HiPOeONTIAO^ 

OEOTIMO^ 

;gKYPOKUE^ 

XIAPEA^ 

EYAhhEI^O^ 

NIKO^TPATO^ 

GPA^YMAXO^ 

♦ANIAt 

KAUblKUE^ 

EXEOPIAAE^ 

AIANTIAO^ 

KPATINOi 

ANTIOXIAO^ 

APIZTOMEAE^ 

AMEINOKTE^ 

AI^XINE^ 


....  $TP  . 
TF  .  .  AN  .  . 
Eh.  .  BA  ,.  , 
IhE^ 

ON 

Eh 
XAE 

AEMO^TPAT 
KEh  .OPIAEI 
UYKEN  .... 
TIMO$  ..  I..  M 
^OIMYTI  .. 
UEOKA. 


•    •  • 


•    • 


AIAI  .  .  . 
AUAYKh 
OPA^ON 
ANTI*0 
ANTIO^ 
El  .ITEAIA 
EYOY..  AXO 
NIKIPPO 


N  .  E.  . 
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PANTAKUE^ 

i\    •     ^    •    •     ■ 

CHAP. 

VI 

XAPIAEMO^ 

^OX^OIAU 

V  J» 

TIMOX^ENO^ 

ANTI^ANEC 

AYPIK 

EMPOTEIAAIA^ 

PANTAKUE^ 

AEXMO^ 

1 

AhNOAEMO^ 

MNEAOPA^ 

APXIA^ 

PEPI     CPIAE^     . 

ENAM^inOUEl 

HEI     ♦lAO^ 

♦  iUO^PON 

ONE^IMO^ 

EPiePAIKE^ 

HIE. . .E 

EYKPATE^ 

ANA  .  .  . 

EMHYUOiC 

X^EN^I 

Eh tAt 

AOEN     API^ 

EN^EPMYI^IAI 

EY^PAIO^ 

^ 

nOUYMNE^TO^ 

XAIPY^    N 

E^tlAAOl 

no$E...TO^ 

PAYglA^I^^ 

MENO.  .  . 

• 

A.  t  . 

^TPATO 

The  other  Inscriptions  which  we  collected 
here,  and  in  the  lower  city,  have  been  already 
published.  Some  of  them  are  in  Gruter;  others 
may  be  seen  either  in  Spon  or  in  Chandler^ ;  with 


\l)  The  cdcbnted  Mmrntr  MhuAnae  has  becQ,  howcvtr,  iMcca- 

ritcljr  edited  by  the  toft  of  thcM  mathon.    It  was  lately  found  in  a 

pleated  state  in  the  BrMk  Muaum;  and  has  since  eierclsed  the 
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^^^^*  the  exception  of  one  which  we  «fterward6  found 
in  a  school-room,  near  the  celebrated  Temple  of 
the  Winds.  It  was  inscribed  upon  a  marble 
bas-relief,  representing  a  female  figure  seated, 
holding  by  the  hand  an  old  man  who  is  standing 
before  her.  As  this  brief  inscription  will  be 
the  last  we  shall  notice  in  Athens^  it  may  be 
here  introduced,  as  a  companion  of  those  already 
given  in  this  Chapter.  The  Reader  is  referred 
to  Suidas  and  Harpacration  for  an  illustration,  of 
the  word  AiyiXnvg.  Mgilia  was  one  of  the 
Attic  ifjfMs,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe 


PAM^IAOZMEISIAAOYAPXIPPH 
AiriAIEYZMEIBEIAAOY 

Additioiiai      The  Buu  was  now  setting,  and  we  repaired  to 
IJ^JJ^    the  Parthenon.    This  building  in  its  entire  state, 
rwtken^.  either  as  a  Heathen  temple,  or  as  a  CkriHian 
sanctuary,  was  lighted  only  by  means  of  lamps: 
it  had  no  windows ;  but  the  darkness  of  the  inte- 
rior was  calculated  to  aid  the  Pagan  ceremonies 


erudition  knd  critical  acumen  of  that"  accomplished  scbolar,  and 
laamed  anUquaiy,  BUkmrd  Pn^nt  Kidgk*^  Esq.  As  tbU  marUe  mi 
orifinally  removed  from  the  Jerppoiit,  It  may  be  proper  here  to  add, 
that  it  preaerfes  arecord  of  a  very  interesting  nature;  nothing  lesa  than 
the  name  of  the  architect  who  built  the  ErteMum,-  namely,  Rbilo- 
«uu  OP  AcHAHNc.  This  part  of  the  Jmaripiim  was  recovarad  by 
ilP^  fFilMm^  Esq.  who  communicated  the  dreoMitaBee  to  the 
MitfaDr. 
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byoneoftiiemoBt  powerful  agents  of  supersti- 
tion. The  priests  at  Jerumlem  have  pr(^ted 
by  a  similar  mode  of  construction,  for  their  pre- 
tended miracle  of  the.  ''  hohfjire^'  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Messiah;  and  the  remains  of  many  antient 
crypts  and  buildings  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  seem 
to  prove  that  the  earliest  places  of  idolatrous 
worship  were  all  calculated  to  obstruct  rather 
than  to  admit  the  light.  Even  in  its  present 
dilapidated    state,    the   Parthenon  still  retains  ■ 

something  of  its  original  gloomy  character :  it  is 
this  which  gives  such  a  striking  effect  to  the 
appearance  of  the  distant  scenery,    as  it  is  | 

beheld  through  the  portal  by  a  spectator  from  '.  i 

within,  who  approaches  the  western  entrance. 
The  Acropolis  of  Corinth  is  so  conspicuous  from 
within  the  nave,  that  the  portal  of  the  temple 
seems  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  guiding  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
precisely  to  that  point  of  view.  Perhaps  there 
was  another  temple,  with  a  corresponding  scope 
of  observation,  within  the  Corinthian  Citadel. 
ScMnething  of  this  nature  may  be  observed  in 
the  construction  of  old  Roman^Catholic  churcheSf 
where  there  are  crevices  calculated  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  the  eye^  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  nig^t,  towards  other  sanctuaries 
remotely  situate;  whether  for  any  purpose  of 

BB2 
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CHAP,    religious  intercourse,  by  means  of  lights  con- 
*       '  ^  veying  signs  to  distant  priests  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  particular  solemnities,  or  as  beacons  for 
national  signals,  it  is  not  pretended  to  deter- 
^^^^    mine.      As  evening  drew  on,  the  lengthening 
M^tidu  ■^"^^^ws  began  to  blend  all  the  lesser  tints, 
f  ttpoopon-  and  to  rive  breadth  and  a  bolder  outline  to 

the  vast  objects  in  the  glorious  prospect  seen 
from  this  building,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in 
distinct  masses :  the  surfttce  of  the  Ssmu 
SaronictiSf  completely  land-locked,  resembled 
that  of  a  shining  lake,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains of  majestic  form,  and  illustnous  in  the 
most  affecting  recollections.  There  is  not  one 
of  those  mountains  but  may  be  described,  m  the 
language  of  our  classic  bard,  as  "  breathing 
inspiration."  Every  portion  of  territory  com- 
prehended in  the  general  survey  has  been 
rendered  memorable  as  the  scene  of  some 
conspicuous  event  in  Grecian  story;  either  as 
the  land  of  genius,  or  the  field  of  heroism;  as 
honoured  by  the  poet's  cradle,  or  by  the 
patriot's  grave;  as  exciting  the  remembrance 
of  all  by  which  human-nature  has  been  adorned 
}  and  dignified;    or    as    proclaiming  the  awful 

mandate  which  ordains  that  not  only  talents 
and  virtue,  but  also  states  and  empires,  and 
even  the  earth  itself,  shaU  pass  away.     The 
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declining  sun,  casting  its  last  rays  upon  the  chap. 
distant  summits  of  Peloponnesus,  and  tinging 
with  parting  glory  the  mountains  of  Argolis 
and  j^chaia,  gave  a  grand  but  mournful 
solemnity,  both  to  the  natural  and  the  moral 
prospect.  It  soon  disappeared.  Emblematical 
of  the  intellectual  darkness  now  covering 
those  once  enlightened  regions,  night  came 
on,  shrouding  every  feature  of  the  landscape 
with  her  dusky  veil. 


xiOiSlu^  111  TnnpU  y  Apollo,  itpini  Jfont  C^HrUnD. 


CHAP.  VII. 

PELOPONNESUS. 
Departure  from  Athens  /or  the  Pdoponnesni — Ex^roor- 
(2mary  tateiUs  of  a  Cnlmuck  jlrtist  —  Further  accomu 
of  the  PinseuB— iAe  "  Long  V/aUa"~Tomi  of  Theam- 
todM— its  situation— remaim  of  tluswoftument— Objects 
visible  in  passing  the  Guiph^Xfftok— Temple  <f  Salter 
Panhellenius— ^n/i^airiM  near  to  the  por/— ADcbeatri 
ble^  Ignorance  of  the  Pilot — EpiAda — GnA  Medals 
—Arbutus  Andrachne  —Appearance  of  the  Country— 
IJganb  —  Descriptimof  aCm^  or  bat— Corxxa  — 
Cathedra  of  a  Greek  Theatre—Umaa—MomUams— 
Tempfe  o^^EBCul»piii»— Stadiuin— ..^rctoerfKraiTem- 
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9Blltu-^Temple  of  the  Coryphiean  Diana— •7«n|bfe  «f 
Ap<rilo-— Ctrcttfar  edifice — Theaire  o^Polydetus-^Epi- 
danrian  serpent — Aspect  of  the  Cdlon — Perfect  state 
ff  the  structure — dimensums  and  detail  of  the  parts — 
Journey  to  Nauplia  —  Lessa  —  Dorian  and  Egyptian 
antiqtiities — Arachnaeus  Mons— ^Cydop^ — Nauplia-— 

■ 

House  of  the  Consul  —  Turkish  Gazette  —  Puhlie  re- 
joicings  — ^Athletae — Pyrrhica — Population — jiir — Com' 
merce  —  Gipsies  —  Clmracteristic  features  of  Grecian 
cities — Tiryns  —  Celtic  and  Phoenician  architecture — 
Origin  of  the  Cyclopean  style  -^  History  of  Tiryns — 
character  of  its  inhabitants. 

On  Thursday,  November  the  fifth,  we  \di  Athens    char 
at  sun-nse,  for  the  Piraeus;  having  resolved  to  v     4*  ■/ 
sail,  to  Epidaurus;  and  after  visiting  Epidauria  h^^'^'^ 
and  Argolisy   to  return  through  the  northern  ^f^j!* 
districts  of  Peloponnesus,    towards  Megara  p^^*^ 
and  Eleusis.    The  Governor  oi  Athens  had  kindly 
commissioned  a  relation  of  his  family,  a  most 
amiable  and  worthy  Twrk,  to  accompany  us  in 
the  capacity  of  Tchohadar;  a  word  which  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  translate :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  was  his  title,  and  that  he  travelled  with  us 
as  an  officer  who  was  to  provide  for  us,  upon  aU 
occasions,  and  to  be  responsible  for  our  safety 
among  the  Albanians.     Our  ccuque  had  remained 
at  anchor  since  our  arrival :  the  men  belonging  to 
her  had  been  daily  employed  in  repairing  the 
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<^HAF.    sails  and  rigging.    Lutieri  offered  to  accompany 


us  as  far  as  jEgina;  having  long  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  island.  Although  rich 
in  valuable  antiquities,  it  had  been  strangely 
overlooked  by  almost  every  traveller,  excepting 
Chandler.  As  he  expected  ample  employment 
for  his  pencil,  he  was  desirous  of  being  also 
Ssmordi-  attended  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
iSL  ofa  characters  that  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
aI^!^  celebrated  artists  since  the  days  of  Phidias. 
This  person  was  by  birth  a  Calmuck,  of  the  name  of 
Tlteodore:  he  had  distinguished  himself  among 
the  painters  at  Rome^  and  had  been  brought  to 
Athens  to  join  the  band  of  artists  employed  by 
our  Ambassador,  over  which  Ltisieri  presided. 
With  the  most  decided  physiognomy  of  the 
wildest  of  his  native  tribes,  although  as  much 
humanized  in  his  appearance  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  him  by  the  aid  of  European  dress  and 
habits,  he  still  retained  some  of  the  original 
diaracteristics  of  his  countrymen;  and,  among 
others,  a  true  Scythian  relish  for  spirituous  liquor. 
By  the  judicious  administration  of  brandy, 
Lusieri  could  elicit  from  him,  for  the  use  of  his 
patron,  specimens  of  his  art,  combining  the 
most  astonishing  genius  with  the  strictest  accu- 
racy and  the  most  exquisite  taste,.  Theodore 
presented  a  marvellous  example  of  the  force  of 
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natural  genius  unsubdued  by  the  most  power^l  ^^^^' 
obstacles.  Educated  in  slavery;  trained  to  the 
business  of  his  profession  beneath  the  active 
eudgels  of  his  Russian  masters;  having  also 
imbibed  with  his  earliest  impressions  the  servile 
propensities  and  sensual  appetites  of  the  tyrants 
he  had  been  taught  to  revere;  this  extraordinary 
man  arrived  in  Athens  like  another  Euphranor, 
rivalling  all  that  the  Fine  Arts  had  produced 
under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to 
their  birth  and  maturity.  The  talents  of  Theodore^ 
as  a  painter,  were  not  confined,  as  commonly  is 
the  case  among  Russian  artists,  to  mere  works  of 
imitation:  although  he  could  copy  every  thing, 
he  could  invent  also;  and  his  mind  partook 
largely  of  the  superior  powers  of  original  genius. 
With  the  most  surprising  ability,  he  restored 
and  inserted  into  his  drawings  all  the  sculpture 
of  which  parts  only  remained  in  the  mutilated 
bas-reliefs  and  buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  Be- 
sides this,  he  delineated,  in  a  style  of  superior 
excellence,  the  same  sculptures  according  to  the 
precise  state  of  decay  in  which  they  at  present 
exists 


(l)  See  Memonuulum  oo  the  Barl  of  Eigi>i*%  PurtttiU  in  Greetf^ 
p.5.    ZMiir.1811. 


SrS  THE  PIRuBEUS. 

There  are  many  Ruins  about  the  three  port8> 

Munychia,  Phakrum,  and  the  Ptneeus;  and  we 

may  look  to  future  excavations  in  their  vicinity 

as  likely  to  bring  to  light  many  valuable  anti* 

Farther     quities.    The  remains  of  the  long  walls  which 

of  the       joined  the  Pir^teus  to  Athens^  (making  of  it  a 


tiifLov*  burgh  similar  to  what  Leith  is  with  respect  to 
Edinburgh  \)  although  very  indistinct,  yet  may 
be  traced  sufficiently  to  ascertain  the  space  they 
formerly  included.  These  fDo//^  appear  to  have 
had  different  names  (distinguishing  them  from 
the  town  walls  of  Pir^etu)  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  By  the  former  they  were  termed 
either  Ma;t^a  ^^^X^>  ^^  I^^^  walls,  or  Meui^a 
exiXfi,  literally  answering  to  a  nich-name  be- 
stowed upon  one  of  our  kings  of  England,  who 
was  called  Long-shanks.  We  find  them  alluded 
to,  under  this  appellation,  hy  Dwdoms  Siculus;  as 
a  term  whereby  they  are  distmguished  from  tiie 
Pir4rean  walls^.  The  Romans  adopted  a  different 
appellation :    by  them  the  ''  long-shanks "  virere 


(l)  BSithmrgk  exhibits  a  veiy  correct  model  of  e  Grtemm  city:  iii4 
with  its  AertfUt^  7*Mm,  end  BaHmr,  it  bemn  some  rescnhknce  to 
Aikmg  mud  tlie  Pirmmu, 

(S)  SmJIiMW  ««»  d^m,  mtti  TA  MAKPA  XKEAB;  m}  TA  TEIXK  TOT 
nsiPAIEilS,  m^iXfTwi  Died.  Sic  lib.  xiiL  ap.  Jterv.  Fir.  Vid,Cr>M» 
Tknaw^Qr,  tonkV.  p.  1939.    X.J?a<.lC99. 
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called  the  "arms," or  -long  arm."  They  are  chap. 
thmi  mentioned  by  Livy^j  and  by  Properthis^. 
A  corrupt  mode  of  writing  the  word  Pir^peui 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  some  authors, 
who  express  n$ig»iivg  by  Pineus.  MeurnuSj 
upon  the  testimony  of  all  the  early  Greek  autho* 
rities,  is  decisive  for  the  former  reading'.  In 
his  admirable  treatise  upon  this  harbour  and  its 
antiquities,  he  has  concentrated  with  wonderful 
erudition  every  thing  that  the  Antients  have  left 
concerning  its  history.  In  its  original  state  it 
had  been  an  island,  whence  it  received  its 
name%  like  many  later  towns^  from  itsferfy\ 


•  (<)  / ^nter  an^iutias  temirati  mari,  qaidiiobos  braekui  Virmtum 
Aibeiiit  JuDi^it."    Utriut^  Hk.  nxxw.  op.  JIfeun.  Pir.  Mt  mpi^ 

(4)  **  lode  ttbi  Pinei  capicot  me  Hctorft  portitt, 

Scandam  ego  Thesea  kraekm  Umga  vub." 

Pnperiku,  MbAiU  Eleg.90,  ap.Micrr.  ntsopii. 

(5)  MlmnU  Piranu,  passim.  Sic  Smidas,  Siepkamu,  Het^ehim^ 
Ac«  Ac, 

•Srmt  ftwh  iMftm^ihm,    Strabon.  Geog.  lib,  u  p.  86.     Ojeon,  1807. 

(7)  TV^Wfum  ad  Maam,  Maestricbt  in  Brabant;  TVuffeetum  md 
Mmum,  Utrtcbt ;  TVtffieium  ad  Mtnmm,  Franefort  upon  tbe  Moena  $ 
TWylicliMs  ad  Odiram,  Francfoit  apon  tbe  Oder. 

^  PdmlUM  iatok  ent  Plr«cut :  unde  et  nomen  aceepit,  d  irrftefu/* 
Suidas. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 


Tomb  of 


TravellerB  have  pretended  to  recognise  the  tomb 
of  Themistocles.  A  square  stone  resting  on  a 
simple  base,  and  destitute  of  any  omament,  was 
all  that  denoted  the  place  of  his  interment.  It 
was  near  to  the  principal  harbour*,  of  course 
that  of  Pirieeus  \  containing  three  smaller  ports,. 
Mdocks^i  for  the  port  of  Phalerum,  within  the 
road  of  that  name,  was  very  small  \  Its  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  so  clearly  designated  by  a 
passage  in  Plutarcky  at  the  end  of  his  life  of 


Xi]pf.  1696. 

(3)  "  PinBeiis,  qui  et  ipse,  maf  nitudiDC,  ac  eonmoditate,  pcivras.** 
iMniri.  Pir,  ap,  Grwmv.  Tk^ttmr.  Gr.  iom,  V.  /.  1931.    JL.  Art.  1699- 

(3)  It  conUined  three  J(fm,  or  d§eki:  the  flnt  called  gaifcffi,  firooi 
a  hero  of  that  name ;  the  leeond  ^A^^tm,  from  *Af  ^Amk  or  Phnd^ 
who  had  these  two  temples ;  the  third  Z(«,  from  hrmi  cans,  vhiA 
was  called  hy  the  Greeiam  {vd.  fPtiter't  drek,  voL  t.  p,  43.  Lmd. 
1 751 .)  ScyULx  mentions  its  three  ports :  *o  )l  ZLu^mm  i^pkmt  fx«  «\e*^- 
fSepkuM  Caryamdamt  Penphti^  p*  47.    L.  Bmt,  1697. 

^' On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jime  we  anchored  in  the  convenient 
little  harbour  of  the  Pirseus  ;  where  the  chief  o1]jecU  that  call  for 
one's  attention  are,  the  remains  of  the  solid  forti/ktiiimu  9/  7%emi- 
gioelet ;  the  remains  of  the  moki  forming  the  smaller  ports  within  the 
PinsBus ;  two  monutmenti  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  palpable  vestiges  of 
the  bmg  waUt  which  connected  the  harbour  with  Jikem^  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  and  a  half."    Olsnei  Sqmr^s  MS,  Currapmdmet. 

(4)  '*  Cikm  Phalero  portu,  mepu  magm,  nepie  ttM,'  Ath'entcnses 
uter«atur»   hi;^^  consilio    triplex  Pir«ei  portus   constitntut  est.** 

» 

OfmOm  Nfpoi  m  ThemitUcle,  ap.  Grtmv,  7%estua'.  (fr,  iom,  V.  pA9^ 
L,JBai.  1699* 
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The^tocles*,  that  it  would  seem  almost  {mpos>»    ^v^^- 
sible  to  mistake  the  spot.    It  was  situate  at  <  ■    ,  ■    * 
the  promontory  of  Alcimus,   where  the  land,  of  Ae°" 
making  an  elbow,  sheltered  a  part  of  the  har-  ^!^^ 
bour ;  here,  aboVe  the  still  water,  might  be  seen  '^^'" 
the  tomb.    The  base,  although  simple,  as  stated 
by  Pauscmias,  is  by  Plutarch  said  to  have  been  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude ';  and  the  tomb 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  Soros,  resembled  an 
altar  placed  thereon.     Guided  by  this  clue,  we 
felt  almost  a  conviction  that  we  had  discovered 
all  that  now  remains  of  this  monument.     The 
promontory  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  constitutes 
the  southern  side  of  the  entrance* to  the  harbour^: 
jutting    out  from    the   Piraean  or    Munychian 
peninsulay  it  forms,  with  the  opposite  promontory 
of  EetioTiy  the  natural  mouth  of  the  port,  lying 
towards  the  westy  that  is  to  say,  beyond  the 
artificial  piers  whereby  it  was  inwardly  closed*. 


(5)  m^)  rnf  JtjfiUtm  rtS  au^mtSff  i«»  rtS  mmrm,  «i^  "AJUu^Mt  Jki 

etfu9T9MXuvt,     Plutorch.  in  eztremo  ThetnisL  torn.  I.   Lond,  1729. 

(6)  EufuyUfif. 

(7)  Voy.  Barikel.    **PUm  dm  Envirmu  d'AtkJknM  pmir  U  yit^agt  du 
Jewu  Anachanur    TroUitae  edit,    aj^arif,  1790.. 

(8)  **  Ut  Don  tantum  arte  tutus,  ted  naturi  etiam  eu€t.*'    Miurtii 
Pirmtmiy^.Gr$mv.ThM.Gr.iom.V.p.\SZ^,    L. Bat.  1699. 
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^vii5*  Here  we  landed;  and  found  precisely  the  dort  of 
^m  p^*  i  base  alluded  to  by  the  historian ;  partly  cut  in 
of  tiiia '    the  natural  rock,  and  partly  an  artificial  struc* 
mhi.        ture  ;  so  that  a  person  ascended  to  the  Soros, 
as  by  steps,  from  the  shore  of  the  sea.      Our 
position  of  the  tomb  may  be  liable  to  dispute : 
the  Reader,  haying  the  facts  stated,  will  deter- 
mine for  himself.      Of  the  Soros,  not  a  trace  is 
now  remaining. 

doceti         As  we  sailed  from  the  Piraeus,  we  soon  per- 

pfingthTi  Chived  the  jicropolis  of  Corinth,  and,  behind  it, 

^^^      high  mountains  which  were  much  covered  by 

clouds,  although  the  day  was  remarkably  fine. 

We  lost  some  time  in  the  harbour,  and  were 

afterwards  detained  by  calms.      About  three 

o'clock,  p.  H.  we  passed  a  small  island,  called 

Beibhuu     Bclbinahj  UAnviU€\      About  an  hour  before, 

we  had    observed    the  thermometer,    in  the 

middle  of  the  gulph :  the  mercury  then  stood  at 

68®  of  Fahrenheit.     A  mountain  of  very  great 

elevation  was  now  visible  behind  the  lofty  rock 

of  the  Corinthian  Citadel^  and  at  a  great  distance. 


(l)  lU  nodcni  name  is  Laomua,  according  to  ITjinmlW*  Chut  o£ 
tha  Archipelago.  Chandler  contiden  the  Iilend  tdBeOma  as  ljii« 
towarda  the  mouUi  of  the  Gulph.  See  Traveb  m  Greece,  j».  1 1.  Qrf. 
1776. 


n 
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Limeri  insisted  upon  its  being  Pamasstu:  and  chap. 
TTieadare  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Judging 
from  our  position,  it  could  not  have  been  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Pelopormems;  and  therefore, 
su}^sing  it  to  have  been  situate  either  in 
JStolia  or  PhocU,  the  circumstance  alone  is 
sufficient  to  shew  how  little  agreement  our  best 
maps  have  with  actual  observations,  as  to 
the  relative  position  of  places  in  Greece. 
/>e  L'Isle*  \b,  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  more 
disposed  to  confirm  what  is  here  written,  than 
IXjitmlle :  yet  in  neither  of  their  maps  of  the 
country  would  a  line  drawn  from  the  island  we 
have  mentioned,  through  the  jicro-CarnahuSj 
reach  the  mountainous  territories  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulpk  of  Corinth.  Sudi  a  line,  traced  upon 
D^^nvilles  Map  of  Greece^,  would  traverse  the 
Sinus  Carinihiacus,  far  to  the  south  of  all  Phocis 
and  the  land  of  the  Locri  OzoUe;  and  would  only 
enter  JBtoUa,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Evenus  and 
Archehiis  rivers.  D'Anville^  Chart  of  the 
Archipelago^  \»  liable  to  the  same  remarks;  we 
dare  not  call  them  objections,  until  they  have 


«iM| 


(8)  Grmeiif  AmHput  TabulA  Nora.    Pmrk,  Oti.  1707. 
(8)  Pttblkbtd  wt  PturU  in  1768. 
(4)  DMed,  Pmris,  Od.  1756. 
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CHAP,    been  confirmed  by  other  travellers'. 

VII.  ^ 

^■■y  *  five,  P.M.  we  were  close  in  with  JEgina:  and  as 
we  drew  near  to  the  island,  we  had  a  fine  view 
Temple  of  of  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
^nkeiu-  Jupiter  Panhellenius ;  its  numerous  Doric  columns 
"**''  standing  in  a  most  conspicuous  situation  upon 
the  mountain  Panhelleniusy  high  above  the  norihr 
eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  rising  arncmg 
trees,  as  if  surrounded  by  woods.  This  is  the 
most  antient  and  the  most  remarkable  Ruin 
of  all  the  temples  in  Greece:  the  inhabitants 
ofjEgina,  in  a  very  remote  age,  maintained  that 
it  was  built  by  iBACUs.  Chandler  had  given 
so  copious  a  description  of  JEgina,  and  of  this 
temple,  that  to  begin  the  examination  of  the 
island  again,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
excavations,  we  considered  as  likely  to  be 
attended  with  little  addition  to  our  stock  of  in- 
formation; and  almost  as  an  encroachment  upon 
ground  already  well  occupied.     We  therefore 


•■■■■• 


(0  Tht  author  bavin;  since  eonsulled  hit  frieod,  Ur.HiMwimt,  upon 
this  tulgect,  (whose  tri^nometrical  surreys  of  Cre§e€  have  proved  ^m 
extrene  inaccuracy  even  of  our  best  maps  of  that  Countiy,)  baa  been 
informed  by  this  eminent  traveller,  that  the  hig:b  mountain  which  is 
thus  s^d  to  interlineate  with  the  jfertpoiis,  when  viewed  from  'the  Isle 
now  called  PkUaUa  (nx#r«i')«),  can  be  no  otber  than  Cylubme,  now 
Mount  Zjfria,  in  the  Mmrea, 
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resolved. to  continue  our  voyage  as  soon  as  we    chap. 
had  landed  Lfz^/en  and  the  CalmucJc^.     Sailing  v,.,^'-^ 
round  the  north-western  point  of  the  island,  we  Antiqui- 

-  J  ^  ties  near  to 

observed  a  very  large  barrow^  upon  the  shore  :  the  Port. 
this  is  noticed  by  Chandler^  as  the  mound  of  earth 
{X,Sfi,a)   raised  by  Telanum  after  the  death  of 
Phocus,  as  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the  second 
century*.      Near  to  this  mound  there  was  a 


(8)  We  had  ^ood  reason  afterwards  to  repent  of  our  folly  in  makio^ 
this  resolution ;  for  although  CAa»<f/(9r  spent  some  time  upon  the  island, 
it  haSy  in  fact,  been  little  visited  by  travellers.  LusUH  found  here 
both  medaU  and  vonet  in  such  great  number,  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  the  peasants  who  had  amassed  them,  without 
purchasing  more  than  half  that  were  brought  to  him ;  although  they 
were  offered  for  a  very  trifling  consideration.  The  meddUi  and  the 
vate$  which  he  collected  were  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  medali 
were  either  in  riher  or  lead;  and  of  that  rude  globular  form,  with  the 
tortoise  on  one  side,  and  a  mere  (ndentattan  on  the  other,  which  is  well 
known  to  characterize  the  earliest  Grecian  coinage :  indecfl,  the  aft 
of  coining  money  was  first  introduced  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  islaod. 
Of  the  terrO'Colta  vases  which  he  collected,  we  afterwards  saw  several 
inliis  possession  :  they  were  small,  but  of  the  most  beautiful  work- 
mettship;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  great  antiquity,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  mention  that  the  subjects  represented  upon  them  were  hutoriealp 
and  the  paintings  monochromatic ;  Hack,  upon  a  red  ground.  We 
have  since  recommended  it  to  persons  visiting  Greece^  to  be  diligent 
in  their  researches  upon  jEgina  ;  and  many  valuable  antiquities  have 
been  consequently  discovered  upon  the  island. 

(3)  Travels  in  Greece,    p.  15.     Oxford,  1776. 

(4)  OZrm  If  ^^9  M^vir^f  MmXw/ttfn  Xj/tif*  i«wXi^«f  »v«<r«^  1«'mi/  x^^* 
mmi  rwr»  ftif  i^i(y«^f,  »«J  It  v/tMt  in  ftitu,     fPausan.  Corinth,  c,  29. 

p*  180.  Lipt,  1696.)     In  a  preceding  passage  of  the  same  chapter,  it  it 

stated^ 
VOL.  VI.  C  C 
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c^^P*    tkeeure,  next  in  size  and  workmanship  to  Unt  of 
Hieron  in  Epidauria,  built  by  Pohfcletus :   and  it 
had  this  remarkable  feature,  that  it  was  coa- 
structed  upqn  the  sloping  side  of  a  stadium  which 
was  placed  behind  it;  so  that  the  two  structures 
mutually  sustained  each  other  \      Afterwards^ 
entering  the  harbour,  we  landed  to  view  the  two 
i)orfc  pillars  yet  standing  by  the  sea  side :  these 
may  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Femis, 
which  stood    near    the    port  principally  fre- 
quented •:  and  yEgina,  even  for  small  vessels, is. 
elsewhere  difficult  of  access,  owing  to  its  high 
cliffs  and  latent  rocks  ^      We  saw  none  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  sent  the  Tchx>hadar  in  search 
of  a  pilot  to  conduct  our  caique  into  the  port  of 
Epidauria.      He  returned  with  a  man  who  pre- 
tended to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
coast,  and  we  took  him  on  board ;  leaving  ^the 


stated,  that  the  tomb  (ript)  of  Phoeut,  which  is  also  called  j^aywi, 
near  to  the  JEaCxom  :  n«fil  li  W  Aiituiwt  ^mv  rdft  %^  l^i,  «.  n  A. 
The  JSac^um  was  a  tetragonal  peribolut  of  white  maihle,  in  a  oon^- 
cuoas  part  of  the  city.  '£*  Iwipatitrmrt  ft  riir  *iXtms,  t«  Aiwtnv  mmXs^vm, 

(1)  Vid.  Pautan,  Corinth,  c.29.  p.  180.    Lips.  1696, 

(2)  nXariMft  tm  ktfdft,  U  f  i^iXittm  i^linrm,  NAOlt  E2TIN  A«R>- 
AiTHS.     Paman,  Corinthi  c.29.  p.  179.     Lips,  1696. 

(S)  ne^vAMArw  ft  AiriNA  Irri  »«r«>»  rZt  *^XXnttUt9  uira^ttraUm^  wwfmt 
«  y^  S^Xu  n^}  wi^mw,  jm)  x**t^'f  •nmnmn,  Pausan.  Corinik,  c.29. 
p.  178.    JL^M.  1696.  . 
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two  artists,  both  of  whom  were  already  busied    chap. 

.      J  .  VII. 

in  drawing.  t  _^^^   .; 

As   we   drew  near    to  Peloponnesus,  the 
mountains  oiArgolis  began  to  appear  in  great 
grandeur.     We  passed  along  the  northern  shore 
of  an  island,  called,  by  our  mariners,  Anchestri :  AnchettH 
it  was  covered  with  trees*.    As  the  evening  ^^^^ 
drew  on,   we  discovered  that  our  stupid  pilot,  ignonuiM 
notwithstanding  all  his  boasting,  knew  no  more  puot. 
of  the  coast  than  the  Ccisiot  sailors.     As  soon  as 
fogs  or  darkness  begin  to  obscure  the  land,  the 
Greek  pilots  remain   in  total  ignorance  of  their 
situation:    generally,   losing  their  presence   of 
mind,    they  either  run  their  ships  ashore,  or 
abandon  the  helm  altogether,  and  have  recourse 
to  the  picture  of  some  Saint,  supplicating  his 
miraculous  interference  for  their    safety.      It 
more  than  once  happened  to  us,  to  have  the 
responsibility  of   guiding   the  vessel,  without 
mariner's    compass,    chart,     or    the  slightest 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  It  may  be  supposed 


(4)  The  name  of  this  bUnd  is  mTitttn  AngiHri  by  tyArwUUi  and 
by  Sir  ^  Gttt^  in  his  valuable  Map  of  Aroolis  :  {See  Jim,  qf  Greece, 
PL  zxviii.  by  fK  Geli,  Esq.  M,A.  Member  of  the  Society  of  DikiioMti. 
Land,  1810.)  Chandler  wrote  it  nearly  as  we  hate  done,  Jnehuire: 
{Trav.  in  Greece,  p,  SOO.  Oxf.  1776.)  he  says  it  contained  *•  a  few 
outtages  of  Albanians," 

c  ci 
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CHAP,    that  under  such  circumstanceB,  an  infisuit  would 

VII. 

have  been  found  equally  fit  for  the  undertaking. 
This  was  pretty  much  the  case  upon  the  present 
occasion:  we  were  close  in  with  a  lee- shore: 
fortunately,  the  weather  was  almost  calm; 
and  our  interpreter  AtUonio^  by  much  the  best 
seaman  of  a  bad  crew,  had  stationed  himself  in 
the  prow  of  the  caique^  and  continued  sounding 
as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  land.  Presently,  being 
close  in  with  the  shore,  we  discerned  the 
mouth  of  a  small  cove;  into  which,  by  lowering 
our  sails,  and  taking  to  the  oars,  we  brought 
the  vessel;  and,  heaving  out  the  anchor,  de- 
termined to  wait  here  until  the  next  morning. 

When,  day-light  appeared,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  wild  and  desert  place,  without  sign  of 
habitation,  or  any  trace  of  a  living  being:  high 
above  us  were  rocks,  and  among  these  flou'^ 
rished  many  luxuriant  evergreens.  We  did  not 
remain  to  make  farther  examination  of  this  part 
of  the  coast;  but  got  the  anchor  up,  and, 
standing  out  to  sea,  bore  away  towards  the 
sQuth'wesL  We  had  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water 
on  board,  but  drank  wine  as  a  substitute,  and 
ate  some  cold  meat  for  our  breakfast, — ^the 
worst  beverage  and  the  worst  food  a  traveller 
can  use,    who  wishes,    in    this    climate,     to 
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prepare  himself  for  the  fatigue  he  must  en-  chaf. 
counter.  Our  pilot,  being  also  refreshed  with 
the  juice  of  the  grape,  affec  ed  once  more  to 
recognise  every  point  of  land,  and  desired  to 
know  what  port  we  wished  to  enter.  Being 
told  that  we  were  looking  out  for  the  harbour  of 
Epidaurus,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  niAATPO, 
he  promised  to  take  the  vessel  safely  in.  It 
was  at  this  time  broad  day-Ught,  and  we 
thought  we  might  venture  under  his  guidance; 
accordingly,  we  were  conducted  into  a  small 
port  nearly  opposite  to  Anchestri.  Here  we 
landed,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  and  sent  the 
Tchohadar  to  a  small  town,  which  the  pilot  said 
was  near  to  the  port,  to  order  horses.  We 
were  surprised  in  finding  but  few  ruins  near 
the  shore;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  to 
confirm  what  he  had  said  of  its  being  Pidauro  .* 
we  saw,  indeed,  the  remains  of  an  old  wall, 
and  a  marsh  filled  with  reeds  and  stagnant 
water,  seeming  to  indicate  the  former  existence 
of  a  small  inner  harbour  for  boats  that  had  fallen 
to  decay.  The  air  of  this  place  was  evidently 
unwholesome,  and  we  were  impatient  to  leave 
the  spot.  When  the  Tchohadar  returned  with 
the  horses,  he  began  to  cudgel  the  pilot ' 
having  discovered  that  Pidauro  yfBs  farther  to 
the  south'wesi;  this  port  being  called  £111  AAA' 
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CHAl».  pronounced  Epi-atha,  the  A  sounding  like  our 
V  ■  ■■»-  f  TH,  harsh,  as  in  thee  and  thou.  It  is  laid  down 
'^  "'  in  some  Italian  maps  under  the  name  of  Piada. 
The  pilot  now  confessed  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  port  as  Pidauro  in  his  life.  As 
it  would  have  been  a  vain  undertaking  to 
navigate  any  longer  under  such  auspices^  we 
came  to  the  resolution  of  dismissing  our  ccaque 
altogether.  We  therefore  sent  back  the  pilot  to 
jEgina;  ordering  the  good  Captain  to  wait 
there  with  his  vessel  for  the  return  of  Lusteri 
and  the  Calmuck;  and  promising  him,  if  he  con- 
veyed them  in  safety  to  the  Pinpeus,  to  give 
him,  in  addition  to  his  stipulated  hire,  a  silver 
coflFee-cup,  to  be  made  by  an  Athenian  silver- 
smith, and  to  be  inscribed  with  his  name, 
as  a  token  of  our  acknowledgments  for  the 
many  services  he  had  done  for  us.  The  poor 
man  seemed  to  think  this  cup  of  much  more 
importance  than  any  payment  we  had  before 
agreed  to  make ;  and  we  left  him,  to  commence 
our  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  road  from  the  port  to  the  town  of 
Epiada  extends  through  olive-plantations  and 
vineyards.  The  town  itself  is  situate  upon  a 
lofty  bridge  of  rocks,  and  was  formerly  pro- 
tected by  an  old  castle^    still  remaining.      In 
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consequence  of  our  inquiry  after  antient  medals,    chap. 
several  Venetian  coins  were  offered  to  us ;  and  ^     y  * 
the  number  of  them  found  here  may  serve  to 
explain  the    origin  of  the  castle^    which  was 
probably  built  by  the  Venetians.     But  besides 
these  coins,    the  author  purchased   here^    for 
twenty  piastres,    a  most  beautiful  silver  tetra-  Greek 
drachm  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  finely  preserved  ^ 
as    if   it    had    just  issued    from    the    mint; 
together  with  some  copper  coins  of  Megara. 
The  Greek  silver  medals,  as  it  is  well  knowhr 
are  often  covered  with  a  dark  surface,  in  some 
instances  quite  black,   resembling  black  varnish: 
the  nature  of  this  investment,  perhaps,  has  not 
been  duly  examined:    it  has  been  sometimes 
considered  as  a  sulphitret;  but  the  colour  which 
sulphur  gives  to  silver  is  of   a  more  dingy 
nature,  inclining  to  grey :  the  black  varnish  is  a 
muriat  of  silver*.     It  maybe  decomposed  by 
placing    the  medals  in  a  boiling  solution  of 


(1)  It  once  happened  to  the  author  to  open  a  small  case  of  Greek 
silTer  medals  that  had  been  sunk  in  sea-water.  The  medals  bad  been 
separately  enreloped  in  brown  paper,  which  was  now  become  dry.  To 
his  preat  surprise,  be  found  every  one  of  them  covered  with  a  fine 
Impalpable  powder,  as  white  as  snow.  Placinff  them  in  a  window, 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  turned  this  powder  to  a  dark  colour:  when 
a  brush  was  used  to  remove  it,  the  silver  became  covered  with  a  black 
shining  varnish,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  covers  the  antient 
silver  eoinafe  of  Cfretce  /   and  this  proved  to  be  a  muriai  of  silver. 
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CHAP,  potass;  but  antiquaries  iu  general  do  not  choose 
'  to  have  the  dark  varnish  removed.  All  Greek 
silver  coins  are  not  thus  discoloured;  many 
of  them  retain,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the 
natural  colour  and  lustre  of  the  metal :  those 
only  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  black  crust  oi 
varnish  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  muriatic  acid,  either  by  immersion  in  sea 
water,  or  by  coming  into  contact  with  it 
during  the  time  that  they  have  remained  buried 
in  the  earth.  As  it  had  been  our  original 
intention  to  land  at  EpidauntSf  to  examine  the 
remains  of  that  city,  so  we  determined  now  to 
go  first  to  that  port:  but  the  people  of  Epiada 
•  told  us  that  there  were  scarcely  any  vestiges 
even  of  ruins  there;  that  all  the  antiquities  we 
should  find  consisted  of  a  headless  marble 
statue  answering  to  the  description  given  by 
Chandler'^) ;  and  that  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  jEsculapiuSy  whom  they  called  'AtrzKurtog, 
were  near  to  Ligurid.  "There,''  said  one  gf 
the  inhabitants,  "  are  the  Ruins  of  his  Temple; 
but  the  seat  of  his  government  and  his  pa- 
lace were  at  Epidauru's  (Pidauro),    although 


(2)    Travels  in    Greece,   p.  221.    Ojford,  1776.     Chandler  calls  U 
*^  a  maimed  statue  of  bad  workmauship.*' 
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nothing  now  remains  excepting  a  few  broken 
pieces  of  marble.*'  The  person  who  gave  us 
this  information  seemed  to  be  possessed  of 
more  intelligence  than  it  is  usual  to  find  among 
the  Greeks :  we  therefore  profited  by  his  instruc- 
tions^ and  set  out  for  Ligurid. 

The  temperature  on  shore,  this  day  at  noon, 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  upon  the  preceding ' 
day  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph ;  that  is  to  say^ 
68®  of  Fahrenheit.  It  was  four  o'clock  p.m. 
before  we  left  Epidcla.  We  noticed  here  a  very 
remarkable  mineral  of  a  jet  black  colour,  which 
at  first  sight  seemed  to  be  coal,  but,  upon  further 
examination,  it  rather  resembled  asphaltum.  It 
was  very  soft ;  and,  in  places  where  water  had 
passed  over  it,  the  surface  was  polished.  The 
specimens  being  lost,  this  is  all  the  description 
of  it  we  can  now  give.  Our  journey  from 
Epiada  towards  the  interior  of  Epidauria  led  us 
over  mountains,  and  through  the  most  delightful 
valleys  imaginable.  In  those  valleys  we  found 
the  Arbutus  Andrachne,  with  some  other  species  ^r^ians 
of  the  same  genus  flourishing  in  the  greatest 
exuberance,  covered  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
The  fruit,  in  every  thing  but  flavour  and  smell, 
resembled    large   hautbois  strawberries:    the 
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^vu^'  berries  were  cooling  and  delicious,  and  eveiy 
V  ■»■  1..^  one  of  our  party  ate  of  them  \  This  shrub  is 
found  all  over  the  Mediterranean :  it  attains  to 
great  perfection  in  Minorca;  and  from  thence 
eastward  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Syria,  it  may  be 
found  adorning  limestone  rocks  otherwise  barren, 
being  never  destitute  of  its  dark-green  foliage, 
and  assuming  its  most  glorious  appearance 
at  a  season  when  other  plants  have  lost  their 
beauty.  The  fruit  is  one  entire  year  in  coming 
to  maturity ;  and  when  ripe,  it  appears  in  the 
midst  of  its  beautiful  flowers.  The  inhabitants 
of  jtrgolis  call  this  plant  Cukoomari :  in  other 
parts  of  Turkey y  particularly  at  Constantinople^  it 
is  called  Xoomariay  which  is  very  near  to  its 
Greek  name,  KofMcgog.  It  is  the  *A»igaj^9n 
of  Tkeopkrastus. 

Appear-         Wc  passcd  au  antient  edifice:    it  was  near 
Country,     to  a  wiudmill,   in  a  valley  towards  the  right  of 

our   road,    and    at    some    distance  firom  us. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the    grandeur  of   the 

scenery  during  the  rest  of  our  ride  to  Ligurid. 

On  every  side  of  us  we  beheld  mountains. 


( 1 )  '  *  Arbuteos  foetiu,  Biontanaque  fnga  lefebant." 
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re^tching   to  the    clouds;     although  we  rode    chap. 

continually  through  delicious  valleys,  covered 

by    cultivated  fields^    or  filled  with  myrtles, 

flowering  shrubs,  and  trees.      Every  fertile  spot 

seemed  to  be  secluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the 

world,   and  to  be  protected  from   storms  by 

the  lofty  summits  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

A  white  dress,  worn  by  the  peasants,  reminded 

us   of   the  garments  often  seen  upon  antient 

statues ;    and  it  gave  to  these  delightful  retreats 

a   costume  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  with  the 

most   striking  effect.      Lusieri  had   spoken  in 

rapturous  terms  of  the  country  he  had  beheld  in 

Arcadia :  but  the  fields,  and  the  groves,  and  the 

mountains,  and  the  vales  oiArgolis,  surpassed  all 

that  we  had  imagined,  even  from  hiadescription  of 

the  finest  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus*  To  render 

the  effect  of  the  landscape  still  more  impressive^ 

shepherds,  upon  distant  hills,  began  to  play, 

as  it  were  an  evening-service,  upon  their  reed 

pipes;    seeming  to  realize  the  ages  of  poetic 

fiction;    and  filling  the   mind  with  dreams  of 

innocence,    which,     if  it  dwell  anywhere  on 

.  earth,   may  perhaps  be  found  in  these  retreats, 

apart  from  the  haunts  of  the  disturber,   whose 

*'  whereabout'   is  in  cities  and  courts,  amidst 

wealth    and    ambition    and  power.     All  that 

seems  to  be  dreaded  in  these  pastoral  retreats 
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CHAP,  are  the  casual  and  rare  visits  of  the  Turkish 
y,  ■»■  f  lords:  and,  unfortunately  for  us,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  our  arrival  at  Ligurid  should  be 
announced  by  one  of  their  agents;  namely, 
Ibrahim  the  Tchohadar.  Although  a  very  ex- 
cellent man  in  his  way,  he  had  been  brought 
up  under  a  notion  that  Greeks  and  Albanicms 
were  a  set  of  inferior  beings,  whom  it  was 
laudable  to  chastise  upon  every  occasion,  and 
to  whom  a  word  should  never  be  uttered 
jUimri^.  without  a  blow.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we 
reached  the  town ;  if  a  long  straggling  village 
may  bear  this  appellation.  Ibrahim  rode  first, 
and  had  collected  a  few  peasants  around  him, 
whom  we  could  just  discern  by  their  white 
habits,  assembled  near  his  horse.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries  concerning  provisions  for  the 
party,  they  replied,  in  an  humble  tone,  that 
they  had  consumed  all  the  food  in  their 
houses^  and  had  nothing  left  to  offer.  Instantly, 
the  noise  of  Ibrahim^  lash  about  their  heads 
and  shoulders  made  them  believe  he  was  the 
herald  of  a  party  of  Turks,  and  they  fled  in  all 
directions:  this  was  "  the  only  way,"  he  said, 
"  to  make  those  misbegotten  dogs  provide  aBtJf 
thing  for  our  supper."  It  was  quite  surprising 
to  see  how  such  lusty  fellows,  any  one  of 
whom  was  more  than  a  match  for  Ibrahim^ 
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suffered  themselves  to  be  horsewhipped  and  chap. 
driven  from  their  homes,  owin?  to  the  dread  ^  - -- _^ 
in  which  they  hold  a  nation  of  stupid  and 
cowardly  Moslems.  We  should  not  have  seen 
another  Liguriarif  if  Antonio  had  not  intercepted 
some  of  the  fugitives,  and  pacified  their  fears* 
by  telling  them  who  the  travellers  really  were ; 
and  that  Englishmen  would  accept  of  nothing 
from  their  hands  without  an  adequate  remu- 
neration. After  this  assurance,  several  times 
repeated,  ai^d  a  present  being  made  to  them  of 
a  few  pardsy  we  were  conducted  to  what  is 
called  a  Condk^  or  inn ;  but  in  reality  a  wretched  Cim&k,  or 
hovel,  where  horses,  asses,  and  cattle  ot 
every  description,  lodge  with  a  traveller  be- 
neath the  same  roof,  and  almost  upon  the 
same  floor.  A  raised  platform  about  twelve 
inches  high,  forming  a  low  stage,  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  building,  is  the  part  appropriated 
to  the  guests;  cattle  occupying  the  other  part, 
which  is  generally  the  more  spacious  of  the 
two.  Want  of  sleep  makes  a  traveller  little 
fastidious  as  to  where  he  lies  down:  and  fatigue 
and  hunger  soon  annihilate  all  those  sickly 
sensibilities  which  beset  men  during  a  life  of 
indolence  and  repletion.  We  have  passed 
many  a  comfortable  hour  in  such  places :  and 
when,  instead  of  the  ConAk,  we  were  invited 
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CHAP,    to  tiie  cleanly  accommodation  offered  beneath 

VII. 

the  still  humbler  shed  of  an  Albanian  peasant, 
the  night  was  spent  in  thankfulness  and  luxury. 

Here,  as  at  EpiAda,  the  coins  which  were 
brought  to  us,  as  antient  medals,  were  evidently 
Venetian  :  some  of  them  had  this  legend, 
ARMATA  .  ET  •  MOKEA  •  but  without  any  date. 
The  Liguriansy  like  the  inhabitants  of  Epidda, 
amused  us  with  traditionary  stories  of  Asclaphu^ 
coni^idering  him  as  a  great  king  who  had  once 
reigned  in  Epidauria.  Immense  plants  of  the 
Caclus  Ficus  Indica  flourished  about  this  place. 
We  set  out  for  the  sacred  seat  of  ^sculapius, 
at  sun-rise.  The  Ruins  are  situate  an  hour's 
distance  from  Ligurid,  at  a  place  now  called 
Jero,  pronounced  Y^ro,  which  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  *ligoif  (sacra  iedes).  Chandler  con- 
verted this  word  Jh-o  into  GiraOy  which  is 
remarkable,  considering  his  usual  accuracy. 
Our  friend  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  was  here  after  our 
visit  to  the  spot, .  and  has  published  a  descrip- 
tion and  plan  of  the  Ruins\  writes  it  leroy  as 
being  nearer  to  the  original  appellation.  Cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  nature  have  conspired 


(})  Irknttbry  oi  Greece,   p.  103.      ZmcI.1810* 
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to  render  these  Ruins  more  than  usually  in-  chap. 
teresting.  The  remains^  such  as  they  are,  lie  as 
they  were  left  by  the  antient  votaries  of  the  god: 
no  modem  buildings,  not  even  an  Albanian  hut, 
has  been  constructed  among  them,  to  confuse 
or  to  conceal  their  topography,  as  it  generally 
happens  among  the  vestiges  of  Grecian  cities : 
the  traveller  walks  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
consecrated  Peribolus,  and,  from  the  traces  he 
beholds,  may  picture  to  his  mind  a  correct 
representation  of  this  once  celebrated  waterings 
place — ^the  Cheltenham  of  Ahtiekt  Greece — as 
it  existed  when  thronged  by  the  multitudes 
who  came  hither  for  relief  or  relaxation.  Until 
within  these  few  years,  every  vestige  remained 
^idiich  might  have  been  necessary  to  complete  a 
plan  of  the  antient  indosure  and  the  edifices  it 
contained*.  The  Ligurians,  in  the  time  of 
Chandler,  remembered  the  removal  of  a  marble 
chair  from  the  theatre,  and  of  statues  and  inscrip- 
tions which  were  used  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Nauplia,  and  in  building  a  mosque  at 


(8)  Sir  ff^,  Gellf  from  the  remainf  existing  at  the  time  of  our  Tiait 
to- the  place,  afterwards  completed  a  verj  nsefal  Plan,  as  a  Guide  for 
TraTellers,  both  of  the  indosure  and  its  environs  :  this  was  engraved 
for  his  ''Itinerary  of  Greece.'*  See  Plate  fwAng  p.  108  of  that  work, 
Lnd.  1810. 
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^^f^*  ^rgos\  The  discovery  of  a  single  marife  chair ^ 
^  ■  ^"  ^  either  within  or  near  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
of  a  '^cl'^ek  celebrated  theatres  of  Greece^  is  a  circumstance 
*'^'**^'  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  those 
who  are  desirous  to  illustrate  the  plan  of  these 
antient  structures.  We  afterwards  found  ^  a 
relic  of  this  kind  at  Clueronea,  near  to  the 
theatre ;  whence  it  had  only  been  moved  to  form 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  Greek  chapel :  another 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  description  of 
jiihens;  and  the  instances  which  have  been 
observed  by  preceding  travellers  it  is  umie- 
cessary  now  to  enumerate.  These  dtairsy  as 
they  have  been  called,  have  all  the  same  form ; 
consisting  each  of  one  entire  massive  block  of 
white  marble,  generally  ornamented  with  fine 
sculpture.  Owing  to  notions  derived  either 
from  Raman  theatres,  or  from  the  modern  cus- 
toms of  Europe,  they  have  been  considered  as 
seats  for  the  chief  magistrates ;  but  even  if  this 
opinion  be  consistent  with  the  fact  of  there 
being  one  Cathedra  only  in  each  theatre,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  places 
assigned  for  persons  of  distinction  in  Grecian 


See  Trav.  in  Greece,  p.8S6,     Ox/.  1776. 


(8)  This  i»  the  part  of  a  Credk  Theatre  attired  for  the  ^Xu^iMf 
by  GwUeHerey  {see  p.  S59»  Ch,  IV.  ^  this  Fohime,)  who  has  founded 
his  observations  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  accounts  left 
bytbcAntients  with  the  actual  remains  of  the  theatres  tberaselyes. 
Bat  PoiteTf  andy  after  him,  other  authors  who  have  written  upon 
Cfreeian  Antiquities,  consider  the  lowest  part  of  the  coiLOif  as  the  place 
appropriated  to  the  seats  of  the  magistrates ;  whicb-  agrees  with  a 
custom  stin  retained  in  some  countries,  especially  in  Sweden.  In  the 
theatre  at  Sieekkolm,  the  KSn^  and  Queen  sate,  in  two  (Chairs,  in  the 
pit,  in  firont  off  th«  ovehestva^  For  the  fiigXntrmir,  tbe  Reader  Is 
referred  to  Arieiephanes,  and  to  JhUkuPeUnx^  lib.  iv.  e.  19. 

fS)  Arelienlogia  Graca,  hyMn  Potter,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Canter^ 

(4)  See  vol.  I.  p.  48.    l^nd.  1751. 
VOL.  VI.  I>  D 
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theatres^  who  were  supposed  to  have  sate  in  chap. 
ibe  Bmdeutiam ;  that  is  to  say,  upon,  the  eight 
rows  of  benches  within  the  middle  of  the 
(K^ix^ir)  Cavea  of  the  theatre,  between  the 
eighth  and  the  seventeenth  row*.  How  little 
beyond  the  general  form  of  a  GreeiK  theatre  is 
really  known,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a 
celebrated  work  in  our  own  language  %  written 
professedly  in  illustration  of  the  ** Antiquities  of 
Greeee^  Yet  this  author,  upon  the  subject  of 
Ae  Ao^fiZdF,  or  fdvpixn^  commcmly  translated 
by  the  wc^rd  pulpit,  states,  distinctly  enough, 
thftt  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra^; 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  nearly  the  spot 
where  these  marble  relics  have  been  fiMind: 
hence  a  question  seems  to  arise,  whether  they 


402 
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CHAP,  were  not  iutended,  each  as  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  to  which  it  be- 
longed, for  the  better  exhibition  of  those  per- 
formers who  contested  prizes  upon  any  musical 
instrument,  of  were  engaged  in  any  trial  of 
skill,  where  one  person  only  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  The  sculpture  upon 
one  of  them,  as  thrice  represented  in  the  third 
volume  of  Stuart's  Antiquities  oi  Athens^ ^  seems 
to  favour  this  idea  of  their  use ;  because  its 
ornaments  are  actually  those  prizes  which  were 
bestowed  upon  successful  candidates;  a  vessel 
of  the  oil  produced  by  the  olive-tree  that  grew 
in  ihe;  Academia;  and  three  wreaths,  or  chap- 
lets,  with  which  victors  at  the  Panaikemta  were 
crowned. 


Coroni, 


Proceeding  southward  from  Liguridy  we  soon 
arrived  at  a  small  village  called  Coroni\  whose 


(iV  Sec  Siyarfs  jtlhau,  vol.  III.  pp.  19»89.  "  Whether  tbcy  have 
been  seats  for  a  msf  istrate  io  a  eourt  of  judicature,  or  of  oflieen  in  a 
Gymnasiuni,  is  not  easily  determined  from  their  situation/'  IhitL 
p,  35.     Ltnd.  1794. 

(3)  **  Possibly  an  antient  name  taken  from  the  Nymph  Cammtf  the 
mother  of  JEfCM/i;^."  ^Geifs  iimerary  0/ GrMce,  ji.  103.  Lmd, 
1810.)  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  industrious  traveller  would 
complete  the  desi^  originally  announced  by  the  appearaoce  of  this 
publication,  and  extend  it  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  all  of  which  has  been 

visited 
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inhabitants  were  shepherds.  Here  we  noticed  ^^J^^- 
a  noble  race  of  dogs,  similar  to  the  breed  found 
in  the  province  of  Abruzw  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  very  spot  which 
still  bears  an  appellation  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  mother  of  JEsculapius  should  be  now 
remarkable  for  the  particular  kind  of  animal 
materially  connected  with  his  history.  It  was 
a  shepherd's  dog  who  guarded  the  infant  god,  when 
exposed  upon  Mount  Titthion^.  We  bought  a 
young  one,  for  ten  piastres,  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  It  resembled  a  wolf,  with  shining 
black  hair.  To  complete  all  the  circumstances 
of  analogy,  they  had  given  to  it  the  name  of 
Ko^a«/j  as  if  in  memory  of  the  zcga^  which 
jfpollo  set  to  watch  Coronis  after  she  became 
pregnant.  Coriki  proved  a  useful  companion 
to  us  afterwards;  as  he  always  accompanied 
our  horses,  and  protected  us  from  the  attacks 
of  the  large-  dogs  swarming   in  the   Turkish 


▼isited  and  nccuntely  turvey«d  by  bim.  Sucb  a  work,  to  use  hts  own 
words,  *'  aUhmgh  it  be  onfy  ealeulaied  to  became  a  book  afrfferente,  and 
ma€  of  general  entertatHment"  would  be  really  useful ;  and  its  value 
would  be  felt,  if  not  by  en  indolent  reader  at  bis  lire -side,  yet  by  Ibe 
•etive  and  enterprising  scholar,  wbo  wishes  to  be  guided  in  bis  re- 
searches throughout  these  interesting  regions. 

(3)  -A  ihepkenTs  dog  was  represented  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
statue  of  the  God,  of  ivory  and  gold,  in  bis  temple. 

D  D  2 
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CHAP,  towns  and  villages,  and  constantly  asaailing  a 
traveller  upon  his  arrival:  indeed,  sometimes 
it  became  a  question  with  us,  whether  Ibrahim 
or  Cordhi  were  the  most  intelligent  and  useful 
Tchohadar. 


The  At  Coroni,  turning  towards  the  east,  we  had 

^'^*^-      the  first  sight  of  the  Hieron.      Its  general 
disposition  may  have  been  anticipated  by  tha 
Reader,  in  the  description  already  given  of  the 
features  oi Epidauria.    It  is  a  small  and  beautiful 
Mounuuu.  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains ;  one  of 
superior  magnitude  bounding  the  prospect  on 
its  eastern  side.     This,  from  its  double  summit, 
consisting   of   two   rounded    eminences,    may 
be   the    mammillary  mountain,    thence    called 
TiTTHiON,   by  Pausanias\  from  rirSog;   which 
.  word,  among  a  great  variety  of  other  instances 
,  ^proving    the   common    origin  of   the  two  lan- 
guages*,  we  have  retained  in  our  word  ieai ; 


(1)   "O^  U  liVif  ^^  rt  iX^Ht  r»  n  TITGIOT,    mi}  %t%^  imftmCifMwn 
Kmifvm,  MmKidrMf  3i  'AnM^»g  k^  U  m»Tf.      Fantan.  CorilUk.  €,  27. 
\  jfp.  1 74, 1 75.     Lips.  1 696. 

(^)  The  naiioo  from  whom  Uic  Greeks  wtv'  dcsoendcd,  «iid  tte 
Mioetton  of  the  EngUah^  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  laofuage  Tbe 
numberless  proofs  that  might  be  adduced  of  this  are  foreign  to  Hm 
object  of  this  publication  ;  but,  as  to  an  autbori^  for  the  commoii 
origin  o(  the  two  colonies,  the  author  is  proud  to  re&r  to  bisOrand* 
Hatber's  learned  work  on  ''lAe  Ctsm$ctim  ^  ike  JRmttm  tutd  Smvwm 


\ 
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now  becoming  obsolete.  In  this  valley  were  ^^,j  ^' 
the  sacred  grove^,  and  Sanctuary  of  j^sculapiuSy 
together  with  numerous  baths^  temples,  a 
Stadiunty  a  Theatrey  and  some  medicinal  springs 
and  wells ;  the  remains  of  all  which  may  still 
be  severally  discerned.  The  first  artificial 
object  that  appeared  after  we  left  Coroniy  was 
a  considerable  Ruin,  somewhat  resembling  a 
castle,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  valley  upon 
our  right.  Upon  closer  inspection,  it  proved 
to  be  a  Roman  edifice  of  brick-work,  and  of 
a  square  form ;  possibly  one  of  the  benefactions 
of  AnUminus  Pius,  who,  while  a  Roman  senator, 
erected  here  an  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  pregnant  women  and  dying  persons,  that 
were  before  always  removed  out  of  the  Peri- 
bolus* y  to  be  delivered,  or  to  expire  in  the  open 
air.  Farther  on,  we  perceived  the  traces  of  a 
large  building,  divided  into  several  chambers, 
and  stuccoed ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  same 
senator  also  built  the  Bath  ofjEsculapiuSy  besides 


€)omt;" — a  work  that  was  bighty  prised  by  tbe  greatest  Grecian  scholar 
England  ever  had ;  namely,  the  illustrious  Porson  ;  whose  frequent 
illustrations  and  evidences  of  the  fact  here  alluded  to  are  recent  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

(3)  !•  ))  'Ii^v  £Xr«r  r«tf  *Ar»Xn*uS^ti;^4»n9  ^m  W9r»x»^"^  Paukama 
CtritUkiaeay  e.  S7.  fu  173.    /Jpt.  1696. 

(4)  OttI  Jtinhi^jutmh  M  rUrn/Mt  mi  ywmmi  #f  jVi*  Uth  rm  wt^ikm 
Ptttuama  Cninihiaca,  ib. 
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CHAP,    making  other  donations.    We  soon  came  to 
^    '^'  ^i'  what  we  supposed  to  have  been  the  ground- 
TempUof  plot  of  the  Temhle:  its  remains  are  seen  only  at 
piui.         one  extremity,  but  the  oblong  plane  upon  which 
this  immense  fabric  stood  is  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  traces  of  its  foundations.    We  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  we  were  convinced  that 
'  the  time  we  proposed  to  dedicate  to  these  Ituins 
would  by  no  means  prove  adequate  to  any 
proper  survey  of  them:   we  found  enough  to 
employ  the  most  diligent  traveller  during  a 
month,  instead  of  a  single  day.    Near  to  the 
^a^ftiuR.     temple  is  the  Stadium;  and  its  appearance  illus- 
trates a  disputed  passage  in  Pausanias\  for  it 
consisted  principally  of  high  banks  of  earth, 
which  were  only  partially  covered  with  seats. 
We  observed  here  a  subterraneous  vaulted  pas- 
sage, now  choked  with  rubbish,  which  con- 
ducted into  its  area ',  on  the  left  side  of  it,  and 
near  to  the  principal  entrance.    This  Stadium 
,  has  fifteen  rows  of  seats ;  but  the  seats  are 
only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  structure :  the  rest 
is  of  earth,  heaped  so  as  to  form  its  sides.   The 


(l)  Vid.  Pausau,  Corinth,  i.  S7.  p>  173.  lib.  xiv.  cum  Aranot. 
Xyland.  et  Sglb,    Edit.  KufmiL    Li/n.  1696. 

(9)  Chandler  says,  it  wa»  a  private  way,  by  which  tb«  JgtnoikeNt^ 
or  Pfinideiits,  with  the  prictU  and  persons  of  distinclion,  entered.  Smc 
TVav.  in  Greece^  p,  225. 
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TTiealre  is  farther  on  towards  the  mountains,  on  ^y ,^f  ' 
the  right  hand;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  Greece;  not  only  from  the 
state  in  which '  it  remains,  but  in  being  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  a  work  of  Polycletus, 
renowned  for  excelling  all  other  architects  in 
the  harmony  and  beauty  of  his  structures^.  We 
found  a  subterraneous  building,  resembling  a 
small  chapel,  without  being  able  even  to  conjec- 
ture for  what  purpose  it  was  constructed,  unless 
it  were  for  a  bath.  Near  to  it  we  saw  also  a  little 
stone  coffin,  containing  fragments  of  terra-^olta 
vases :  it  had,  perhaps,  been  rifled  by  the  pea- 
sants, and  the  vases  destroyed,  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  hidden  treasure.  But  the  most 
remarkable  relics  within  the  sacred  precinct 
were  architectural  remains  in  terra  cotta.  We  ^5^„ 
discovered  the  ornaments  of  z,  frieze ^  and  part  «*«'«• 
of  the  cornice  of  a  temple,  which  had  been 
manufactured  in  earthenware.  Some  of  these 
ornaments  had  been  moulded- for  relievos;  and 
others,  less  perfectly  baked,  exhibited  painted 
surfaces.  The  colours  upon  the  latter  still 
retained  much  of  their  original  freshness :  upon 


(S)  'A^fuvimt  U  i  udXXMft  i7n««»  if;^«rUr«w  whh  It  MfuXXM  lU^vmXttT^ 
wififtfU  i  wminn  h'    Paumnia  Carmthiaca,  c,  27.  p,  174.    Lips.' 1606. 
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CHAP,  beiog  wetted  with  water,  they  appeared  aA 
vivid  BA  when  they  were  first  laid  on;  resem- 
faling  the  painted  surfaces  of  those  '*  pictured 
urns'  (as  they  were  termed  by  our  English  Pindar) 
Xkpon  which  it  is  now  usual  to  bestow  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Grecian  vases.''  The  wonderfiil  state 
of  preservation  miuiifested  by  the  oldest  painted 
terra  cotias  of  Greece  has  been  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  remaining  is 
sepulchres  where  the  atmospheric  air  was 
excluded :  but  these  ornaments  were  designed 
for  the  outside  of  a  temple,  or  tomb,  and  hate 
remained  for  ages  exposed  to  dl  the  changes  of 
wealher,  tipon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the 
description  before  given  of  the  Memphian  Sphinx, 
another  striking  example  was  adduced,  proving 
through  what  a  surprising  lapse  of  time  anlient 
painting  has  resisted  decomposition :  and  if  the 
period  of  man's  existence  upon  earth  would 
admit  of  liie  antiquity  ascribed  by  Plaio  to  cer- 
tain pictures  in  Egypt,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  incredible  in  the  age  he  assigned  to 
them  ^ .  The  colours  upon  these  terra  cotias  were 
a  bright  straw-yeUaw  and  red.  The  buildmg  to 
which  they  belonged  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  : 

(1)  Set  p.  805,  C%ap.  IV.  9/  file  fnrmer  Vbhmt.  '*  The  walb  of 
irreat  edifices,"  says  Pauw,  (ihid.  p.  S06>)  **  when  once  painted,  re- 
mained to  for  ever." 
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and  to  increase  the  interest  excited  by  the  chap. 
discovery  of  these  culiDts  temains,  we  found  ^  ^' ,  * 
the  same  passage  of  that  historian  cited  by 
fFinkelmann,  to  prove  that  such  materials  were 
used  in  antient  architecture*.  After  describing 
the  Theatre,  the  Stadium,  and  other  edifices, 
Pamanias  adds':  "  The  Hieron  once  contained 
a  portico  {(rroa),  called  that  of  Cotys;  but  the 
roof  falling  in,  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  edifice,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  mate- 
rials, which  consisted  of  crude  tiles." 

"We  then  went,  by  an  antient  road,  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  towards  the  east;-  and  found  upon -the 
summit  the  remains  of  a  temple,  with  steps 
leading  to  it  yet  remaining :  there  is  reason  to 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  the 
Con/pfuean  Diana,  upon  Mount  Cyrtortium,  from  Xempu  of 
the  circumstance  of  an  Inscription  which  we  dts-  phaa% 
covefred  upon  the  spot.  It  is  imperfect ;  but  it 
mentions  a  priest  of  Diaxa,  of  the  name  of 
ApotatiKus,  who  had  commemorated  his  setfety 
from  some  disorder: 


(3)  Histoire  de  TArt  cbez  les  Anciens,  torn.  II.  p.  544.  Paris^  An  3. 
e.  27.  p.  174.    Lips,  1696, 
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CHAP.  APTEMIAOCAP 

OTATEIAIOCCa;N 
EPAPOAHACTOC 

By  the  side  of  this  temple  there  was  a  both,  or 
reservoir,  lined  with  stucco,  thirty  feet  by  eight, 
with  some  lumachella  columns  of  the  Doric 
order:  the  foundations  and  part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  temple  yet  exist,  and  these  are  not 
less  than  sixty  paces  in  extent:  we  noticed 
some  channels  grooved  in  the  marble,  for  con- 
veying water  in  different  directions.  The  traces 
of  buildings  may  be  observed  upon  all  the 
mountains  which  surrounded  the  sacred  vcdley; 
and  over  all  this  district  their  remains  are  as 
various  as  their  history  is  indeterminate.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  small  sanctuaries, 
like  chapels;  others  appear  as  baths,  foun- 
tains, and  aqueducts.  The  Temple  of  the  Cory- 
p/uean  Diana  is  mentioned  by  Pausdnias  * ;  and 
being  identified  with  this  ruin,  it  may  serve  to 
establish  a  point  of  observation  for  ascertaining 
the  edifices  described  by  the  same  author  as  in 
its  neighbourhood.    It  was  upon  the  summit  of 


TOAtOJkm  \wtntrmr9  U  i^fut^t  fvnifAwt*     Pau$an.  CorinUu  c.  S8.  ji.  175 
Xi/it.  1696. 
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Cynortium;  and  had  been  noticed  by  Telesilla,    chap. 


VII. 


in  her  poems.  We  next  came  to  a  singular  and 
very  picturesque  structure,  with  more  the  J^So!^ 
appearance  of  a  cave  than  of  a  building..  It  was 
covered  with  hanging  weeds,  overgrown  with 
bushes,  and  almost' buried  in  the  mountain: 
the  interior  of  it  exhibited  a  series  of  circular 
arches,  in  two  rows,  supporting  a  vaulted  roof; 
the  buttresses  between  the  arches  being  propped 
by  short  columns.  Possibly  this  may  have 
been  the  building  which  Chandler,  in  his  dry 
way,  caUed  '^a  Church/"  without  giving  any 
description  of  it ;  where,  besides  fragments,  he 
found  an  Inscription'  to  far-darting  ** Apollo  •.**  He 
supposes  the  Temple  of  Apollo  which  was  upon 
Mount  Cynortium  to  have  stood  upon  this  spot. 

Below  this  mountain,  by  the  northern  side  of  cireuiir 

1  i_      Edifice. 

a  water-course,  now  dry,  and  rather  above  the 
spot  where  it  discharged  itself  mto  the  valley, 
is  a  small  building  of  a  circular  form,  covered 
by  a  dome,  witii  arches  round  the  top.  We 
found  a  few  imperfect  Inscriptions,  one  of 
which  mentions  Hierophants,  or  Priests  of  Mars, 


(3)  See  tlie  VignetU  to  this  Cliapter.  The  arches  may  be  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Pfimttmuu.  The  iweripiwn  menUooed  by  Chandkr  is  as 
follows :  **  Di»g€Hei  tht  hienfkami,  U  fwr^wrtmg  Jp9iU^  on,  aecmml 
tf  a  irawii  in,  his  tletf:*    Trav.  in  Greece ,  p.  SS5.     Ox/.  1776, 
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CHAP.    (Uug^i^i,)    dedicating   some   votive    offering. 
^^^*     All  that  we  could  trace  were  these  letters : 

lAPE 
♦  AfiN 
PYP*OPO 
ANEeHKA 

The  circular  building  is  too  modem  in  its  aspect, 
and  too  mean  in  its  materials,  for  the  Tholus 
o£  Paiisanias\  of  white  marble,  built  by  Pafy- 
detusj  architect  of  the  theatre;  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, correspond  better  with  the  Jbuntain  which 
he  alludes  to,  as  remarkable  for  its  roof  and 
decorations*;  this  kind  of  roof  being  almost 
unknown  in  Greece.  The  building,  although 
smaller,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  well- 
known  bath,  improperly  called  the  Temple  of 
Venus  at  Baite* 

ThMtw  of       Hence  we  repaired  to  the  Theatrey  now  upon 
"*'  our  lejl  hand,  but  upon  the  right  to  those  en- 
tering the  Hieron  from  'Coroni,  that  is  to   say, 
upon  its  southern  side\     Chandler  speaks  of  its 


(1)  OUnfM  li  w%^tf%^§  XiiMt  XtotuS  MmXi¥fUf$9  eOAOS,  ^mMfuirmt  wXmfim, 
iUt  SJ^vf,    Pausania  Cvrinthiaca,  c.97.  p,  175.     Lips,  1696. 

(2)  Kai  1^  r!f  n  i^i^  mm'  »UfUf  rf  Xfitrf  ^  ^ftu     Ibid.  p.  174. 

(3)  *£ri2«u^;«tf  ^«  1^1  fiUr^'ES  Tat  'IEPAI»  fUXt^ru  l/t^  imuw JUf 
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fnarbk  seals'"  as  '^  overgrowa  with  bushes*:"    ^5:\^' 


those  seats,  according  to  our  Notes,  consist  of  ^  ■^- 
conunon  limestone;  a  difference  of  little  moment: 
but  as  we  paid  .particular  attention  to  the 
dimensions  and  figure  of  this  splendid  structure, 
one  of  the  most  entire  of  all  the  Grecian  thear 
tres,  and  in  its  original  and  perfect  state  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  %  so  we  shall  be  very  par« 
ticular  in  giving  an  account  of  it.  We  found  it 
tenanted  by  a  variety  of  animals,  which  weM 
disturbed  at  our  approach^ — hares,  red*legged 
partridges,  and  tortoises :  our  new  aoqiiaintance 
Cordki,  accompanied  by  his  former  master,  a 
descendant  of  the  goatherd  ^e^iAoaiof^  bouaded 
among  the  seats,  and,  driving  them  from  their 
haunts,  soon  put  us  into  sole  possessioa. 
But  an  animal  of  a  very  diffident  nature  was 
dragged  firom  his  lurimig-place  by  Mr.  Cripps; 


H^.  (iMd)  This  expr«ssi(m  of  PamwUu,'*  Within  the  Himm,"  or 
mered  precinci,  has  been  by  some  preposterously  rendered  "  ff^Ukm 
the  Temple.**        A  Theatre  within  a  Temple  '. ! ! 

(4)  Trar.  in  Greece,  p.  «35.     (hf.  1776. 

(5)  This  h  evident  fiom  thA  manner  in  which  it  is  alwag^s  mAotiooeil 
by  PausanUUf  who  speaks  of  the  comparative  magnificence  and  archi- 
tectural skill  shewn  in  other  theatres,  with  reference  to  this  of  JPoly- 
etehu  in  Epidemria,  Thus,  when  he  is  ^ving  an  account  of  {a  Ibeatce 
in  JEgina,  he  says  of  it,  Bimr^if  Wri  Hmt  Sl^fy  »ark  v«  'EwiUu^im 
I^XitTm  fikyi$m  um  l^awim  rJ|v  Utw^*  Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  29.  p.  180. 
Ltps,  1696. 
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CHAP,  who,  delighted  by  the  discovery  he  had  made, 
*^  -^'_'  came  running  with  an  extraordinary  snake 
SjJSJ?"  which  he  had  caught  among  some  myrtles,  and 
held  writhing  in  his  hands.  It  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  shining  like  burnished  gold,  about 
a  yard  in  length,  such  as  none  of  us  had  seen 
before.  The  peasants,  however,  knew  it  to  be 
a  species  of  harmless  serpent,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  with  tenderness, 
and  even  with  superstitious  veneration ;  telling 
us  it  would  be  unlucky  in  any  one  who  should 
do  it  injury.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  curious 
breed  described  by  Pamanias,  as  peculiar  to  the 
country  of  the  Epidaurians,  being  always  harm- 
less, and  of  a  yellota  colour'.  We  could  not, 
however,  assist  Mr.  Cripps  in  its  preservation ; 
no  one  of  our  party  being  able  to  divest  himself 
sufficiently  of  a  very  common  antipathy  for  ser- 
pents: and  the  consequence  was,  that  being 
unwilling  to  put  it  to  death,  smd  the  peasants 
wishing  for  its  release,  he  suffered  it  to  escape. 

Aipwt  of       The  Qnhn  of  this  theatre,  as  usual,  has  been 

the  Cbi/ofi.  '  ' 

scooped  in  the  side  of  a  mountain ;  but  it  foces 
the  north.     As  the  sea  could  not  enter  into  the 


rm  *Z9t%mffim  yn.     Pau$anue  Corintkiaca,  c.  28.  p,  1 75.     Lips,  l€$6. 
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perspective,    which    seemB    to    have  been  a  ^^.^f* 
general  aim  of  the  architects  by  whom  such 
structures  were    planned    throughout   Gfeece^ 
this  position  of   the    theatre    may  have  been 
designed  to  afford  it  as  much  shade  as  its 
situation  was  capable  of  receiving.      Its  northern 
aspect,    and  the  mountain  towering  behind  it, 
must  have  protected  the  whole  edifice,  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  day,   from  the  beams  of 
the  sun ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  been 
a  consideration,  rather  than  any  circumstance  of 
expediency  as  to  the  mountain  itself,  because 
the    whole     circumference     of    the    Peribolus 
afforded    declivities    equally  well    adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  theatre;   and  it 
is    also    well    known    that    the    Greeks   were 
frequently  obliged  to  carry  umbrellas  QrKiaiia) 
with    them    into     their    theatres  :     submitting 
to    their    incumbrance,    rather    than    remain 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.     The  women  upon 
such  occasions  were  also  attended  by  their 
umbrella-bearers  (jrKiaifi^ogoiy;   and  this  cus- 
tom,   from  the  increase  it  occasioned  in  the 
throng,   added  to  the  embarrassment  caused 
among    the  audience  by  the  number  of  um* 
brellas  intercepting  the  view  of  the  stage,  must 
have  rendered  a  shaded  theatre  a  very  desirable 

(3)  JEHoM.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  ti.  c.  1.    L^s.  1780. 
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CHAP*    acquisilion.     Idijleed,  we  know  Hkzt,  upoa  some 
occasiooB,  temporary  skeds  and  large  awniiigg 

were  erected  for  the  convenieiice  of  the  spectators^ 
Cvery  provision  of  this  kind  was  doubly  neces- 
sary in  the  Hieran;  by  its  nature  sultry,  owing 
to  its  surrounding  nM>untains,  and  fiUed  with 
iidaiabitants  selected  from  all  the  invalids  of 
Greece, — the  feeble,  the  enervated,  the  effemi* 
nated  votaries  of  the  God, — ^vainly  seeking  in 

these  retreats  a  renovation  of  exhausted  nature; 
or  aged  and  infirm  persons,  anxiously  looking 
for  some  gleam  of  cheerfulness,  wherewith  to 
gladden  the  termination  of  a  career  that  knew 
no  kope  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  evident  that 
the  disposition  of  this  popular  place  of  amuse* 
meat  was  arranged  with  luxury  as  well  as 
convenience ;  for,  in  addition  to  the'  shade  it 
offered,  the  salutary  waters  of  the  Hi  ebon 
flowed  in  the  deep  bed  of  a.  torrent  immediately 
beneath  its  fronts  With  regard  to  the  theatre 
itselJ^  the  Scene,  oVy  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
improperly  called,  the  Proscenian\  has  totally 


(l)  H  k  impossible  to  multiply  the  nomber  of  engravings  so  often 
M'the  iD«HBci«nfij  of  ft  written  deieription  readen  their  aid  rec|iiiste; 
but  the  Reailer  is  particularly  referred  to  a  view  of  this  7%eaire^  of 
the  torrent's  course,  which  is  now  dry,  ami  of  the  whole  J9ier0is,  as 
engraved  from  a  drawiog  made  upon  the  spot  by  Sir  ^  (Self.  Saa 
Jiimeratytf  Greece,  Plate  92,  pA04.    Land,  1810. 

(3)  This  name  applies  only  toHhe  SU»g€Ql  a  Creek 
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disappeared ;  and  as  it  was  here  that  Polycletus 
probably  exhibited  the  greatest  proof  of  those 
architectural  talents  so  highly  extolled  by 
Pausanias,  the  loss  of  it  is  to  be  regretted:  but 
such  is  the  entire  state  of  the  structure  within 
the  CoiloTif  that  none  of  the  seats  are  either  Perfect 

•  •         '•     i»      «         rx     •         A       >ii_    •  1       elate  of  th« 

missing  or  imperfect.  Owing  to  their  remark-  gtnicture. 
able  preservation,  we  were  enabled  to  mea- 
sure,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  .diameter 
of  the  ConUtray  and  the  dimensions  of  all  the 
parts  appropriated  to  the  spectators.  There  is 
something  retnarkable  even  in  the  position  of 
the  ^eo^:  their  sur&ceis  not  perfectly  horizontal; 
the  architect  has  given  to  them  a  slight 
inclination^  perhaps  that  water  might  not  rest 
upon  them  during  rain.  Tlie  section  of  these 
seats  would  exhibit  a  profile  of  this  kind : 


18  ineheS' 
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CHAP.  By  a  flimple  contrivance,  which  is  here  visible, 
L  ^-  '  the  seats  of  the  spectators  wejre  not  upon  a  levd 
ri^.*and  with  the  places  for  the  feet  of  those  who  sate 
Sfplm.  ^hi^d  ihsm ;  a  groove,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  about  two  inches  deep,  being  dug  in  the 
solid  mass  of  stone  whereof  each  seat  consisted, 
expressly  for  the  reception  of  the  feet;  and  this 
groove  extended  behind  every  row  of  spec- 
tators; by  which  means  their  garments  were 
not  trampled  upon  by  persons  seated  above 
them.  The  width  of  each  seat  was  fourte^ 
inches,  and  its  perpendicular  elevation  sixteen 
inches.  The  number  of  the  seats,  counted  aa 
steps  from  the  Canistra  or  Pk,  to  the  top  of  the 
CoiloTif  was  fifty^six':  in  the  same  directi<m 
from  the  Pit,  upwards,  the  semicircular  ranges 
of  the  seats  were  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
above  twenty  Rights  of  little  stairs ;  each  J&ght 
being  twenty-eight  inches  and  a  half  wide,  and 
each  step  exactly  half  the  height  of  one  of  the 
benches :  these,  crossing  the  several  rows  from 
the  Pit  upwards,  enabled  persons  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  theatre,  without  incommoding  the 
spectators  when  seated.  Guilletiere,  speaking 
of  such  stairs,  says,  that  near  to  them  were 


(1)  Sir  fr,  GeU  8ayii  fifty-fite. 
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pasiagea  leading  to  the  outer  porticoes,  by  S^^^ 
which  the  spectators  entered  to  take  their 
places*.  He  seems  to  have  founded  this  notion 
upon  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre,  the  view  of 
which  he  has  given  in  his  work^  We  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  in  Grecian  theatres 
any  such  retreats  or  entrances,  near  to  the  little 
stairs  for  crossing  the  benches  :  the  entrances 
to  a  Greek  theatre  were  either  vaulted  passages 
at  the  sides^  near  to  what  we  should  call  the 
stage^baxesi  or  in  the  exterior  front  of  the  Scene^ 
bdiind  the  stage  itself\  Many  authors  speak 
of  those  porticoes,  as  being  erected  behind  the 
Cavea;  which,  as  applied  to  the  theatres  (^Greece, 
is  ridiculous*;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  tell  of  buildings  behind  seats  which 
were  either  integral  parts  of  a  mountain,  or 
were  adapted  to  its  solid  surface.  The  por- 
ticoes to  which  the  audience  retired  for  shelter, 
in   rainy  weather,   must  have  had  a  different 


<S>  Se€  Chap.  IV.  p.  599,  of  this  Volane. 

(3)  See  Plate  facinf^  p.  1,  from  a  desigD  by  GuUkt;   eng^ved  by 
CtibiUe,  '*  Ath^Des  ancienne  et  moderoe."    ParU,  iGis, 

(4)  See  a  View  of  the  Theatre  at  Telmemu^  in  Chap.  VIII.   Vol.  IF. 
of  the  Quarto  Edition  of  these  TraveUy  feciD|f  p.  836.   Bnxheume, 

(5)'  See  PoiUr^*  Archmolog,  Grme,  vol.  I.  p.  48.  lAmd.  17^1*  Har- 
ttwoirs  Grtfc.  Antiq.  p,  18.    Z«Mf.  1801,  &c.&c. 

££2 
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^vn^'  situation.  The  whole  of  ^  the  Coihn,  or  Cavea, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  seats  taken  altogether,  was 
separated  into  two  parts,  an  upper  and  a  lower 
tier,  by  a  diazoma  or  corridor,  half  way  from 
the  top,  running  parallel  to  the  rows  of  seats ; 
and  in  this,  as  upon  a  platform,  there  was  space 
from  one  extremity  of  the  circular  arch  to  the 
other.  The  two  parts  of  a  theatre,  thus  sepa- 
rated,  are  perhaps  all  that  Fkruvius  intended  by 
the  ''two  distinct  elevations  of  the  vow^  of 
benches,*'  which  Guilletiere  complained  of  being 
unable  to  reconcile  with  anything  now  remain- 
ing of  antient  theatres  ^  The  diameter  of  the 
Conistra,  or  Pit,  taken  in  the  widest  part,  is  one 
hundred  and  five  feet ;  but  as  the  circular  arch 
of  the  Theatre  is  greater  than  a  semicircle,  the 
width  of  the  orchestra,  that  is  to  say,  the  chord 
of  the  arch,  is  barely  equal  to  ninety  feetV 
Facing  the  Theatre,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  bed  of  the  torrent  before  mentioned,  are  the 
foundations  of  an  edifice  of  considerable  size :  but 
it  were  endless  to  enumerate  every  indistinct 


(1)  See  p.  507,  Cbap.  IV.  of  this  Volume. 

(8)  Sir  fF.  Gta  states  it  as  equal  to  eighty-nine  fccL    Sm  Ate.  ^ 
Greece,  f«  108.    Lond,  1810. 
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trace  of  antient  buildings  within  this  cele-  chap. 
brated  valley ;  nor  would  such  a  detail  afford  ^  ^  '  - 
the  smallest  satisfactory  information.  With  the 
description  of  the  Theatre  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  our  observations  upon  the  Hieron; 
hoping  that  nothing  worthy  of  notice  has  been 
omitted,  respecting  one  of  the  most  perfect 
structures  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece. 

We  returned  by  the  way  of  Caroni;  and  near  Jowb^  i^ 
to  Ligurid  took  a  western  course  in  the  road 
leading  towards  Nauplia,  the  antient  port  of 
Argos^.      After  journeying  for  about  an  hour, 
through  a  country  resembling  many  parts  of 
the  Apennines^  we  saw  a  village  near  the  road, 
with  a  ruined  castle  upon  a  hill,  to  the  right, 
where  the  remains  of  Lessa  are  situate.      This  Lg«a. 
village  is  half  way  between  Ligurid  and  Nauplia; 
and  here  was  the  antient  boundary  between  Epi-^ 
dauria  and  the  Argive  territory*.      Those  Ruins 
have  not  yet  been   visited  by  any  traveller: 
indeed,   there  is   much  to  be  done  through- 
out Argolis :   this  country  particularly  merits 


(S)   'H  NATHAIA,  rd  m  'A^yiMw  fMrf«#/MP.      Stralb*  Geag,  lib.  Tiii. 
p»505.     6d.Oxon.l8O7. 

(4)  KmvkUrkf  Ati^mt  tx*rm  wHt  *Aiytm§  4  'EciVm^.   PauuCtrinth* 
c.  26.  p.  169.    Xfjfs.  1696. 
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CHAP,  investigation.  The  antiquities  that  occurred  m 
-  our  route  were  principally  of  a  sepulchral 
m^^p.  nature,  near  to  the  antient  road  leading  from 
^tia°^'  Naxiplia  towards  Lesm  and  Epidaurm  n  but  so 
peculiarly  characterised,  as  to  form  and  struc- 
ture^ that  it  is  evident  they  were  the  works 
of  the  earliest  colonies  in  Pelopownesusy  and 
probably  of  Dorian  origin.  One  of  these  monu* 
ments  is  decidedly  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  as 
we  shall  presently  shew;  the  only  author  to 
whom  we  can  refer  for  information  concerning 
this  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  StrcAo  makes 
but  few  remarks  upon  the  Argive  territory ;  and 
even  these  are  delivered  from  the  observations 
of  Artemidorus  and  Apollodoms ;  not  having 
himself  visited  the  spot'.  We  passed  some 
tombs  that  were  remarkable  in  having  large  rude 
stones,  of  a  square  form,  placed  upon  their  tops; 
a  custom  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  in  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  given  of  the  tumulus  raised  by  Telaman 
upon  the  shore  of  jEgina,  near  to  the  ASachm. 
The  (x^t^  ^^  ^^^  Vi^n  the  top  of  it 
(XiVoc  ^s^XJ^^)  **  a  rugged  stone/'  once  used, 
according  to  a  tradition  in  the  second  century^ 
by  Peleus  and  Telamon,  as  a  discus,  with  which 


<?eo^.  litxTiii  pp.  534,  535.    edit.  (kon.  1807. 
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P^letu  dew  Phocus,  during  a  game  of  quoits*.  It  chap. 
hia  been  a  common  notion  everywhere,  that 
antient  heroes  were  men  of  gigantic  stature. 
Tlie  fable^  therefore,  as  related  to  Pausanias  by 
the  jEginetans,  is  of  little  moment ;  but  the  iact 
of  a  stone  so  placed  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
such  a  substitute  for  the  StHS  was  found  upon 
a  Dorian  tumulus  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and 
the  observation  of  the  historian  is  in  some 
measure  confirmed  by  the  existence  of  similat 
tombs  in  jirgolis  corresponding  with  his  de«- 
Bcription  of  the  mound  in  jEgina ;  the  Dorians 
having  possessed  this  island  and  the  jirgive 
territory  neariy  twelve  centuries  before  the 
Christian  eera :  at  that  time  tbs  Peloponnesus  wad 
the  principal  seat  of  their  power,  and  by  them 
the  city  of  Megara  was  then  founded.  Upon 
the  lefi'hhnd  side  of  the  road  we  also  observed 
an  Egyptian  sepulchre,  having  a  pyramidal 
shape ;  and  agreeing  so  remarkably,  both  as  to 
form  and  situation,  with  a  monument  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  that  we  believed  ourselves  to  be 
actually  viewing  the  identical  tomb  seen  by 
him\     He  supposes  the  traveller  coming  in  a 


(3)  \\d.Pautan.  in  Qninihiae.  c.89.  pp.  179,  180.     Lip*.  I69G. 

(3)  *E^;^§fiif$tt  T  ll'A^yuftlt  rii9  'Zwiimtt^imf,  Urn  •U»l§fAnft»  U  hj^^m 
ww^mfuh  fUXi^m  iJMUyuMv,  «.  r.  X.  Pout.  CwifUh.  c.  25.  p.  168.  Lipu 
1696. 
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^vn^  contrary  direction  from  the  line  of  crar  roate ; 
that  is  to  say,  from  Argos  towards  Epidawria; 
and  in  so  doing  he  describes  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture as  being  upon  the  right  of  the  observer.  It 
contained,  he  says  '^  shields  of  an  Argolic  form ; 
for  a  battle  had  once  been  fought  in  the  place^ 
between  the  armies  of  Prcetus  and  Acrisms^  upon 
which  occasion  shields  were  first  used,  and  those 
who  fell  on  either  side  were  here  buried  in  one 
common  sepulchre.  However,  he  is  evidently 
describing  a  sepulchre  nearer  to  Argos ;  for  he 
adds,  that  upon  quitting  the  spot,  and  turning 
towards  the  right  hand,  the  Ruins  of  Tiryns 
appear*:  therefore  the  pyramidal  form  may 
have  been  common  to  many  antient  sepulchres 
in  Argolis.  Lessa  was  but  a  village  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias^f  as  it  now  is :  but  it  was 
remarkable  for  a  temple  and  wooden  image  ^  of 
Minerva;  and  upon  the  mountain  above  the 
village,  perhaps  where  the  castle  now  stands, 
there  were  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  whereon 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  times  of  drought  \ 


(1)  Pausan,  Corinik.  ibid. 

ibid.  C.2S.   p.  169.    LqitA696. 

(S)  Kmwk  tk^fli  'Ew!Uu(09  tMrntf  Im  KAMH  Airrs.     Md.  p.  169. 

(4)  Kmit  »»  fiimm.    Ibid. 

(5)  Ibid. 
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The  mountain  then  bore  the  name  oi  jiracknaut :    chap. 
its  antient  appellation,  under  Inackusy  had  been 


SapyseUudn\  ^mu 


During  this  part  of  our  journey,  the  more 
distant  mountains  of  the  Morea  appeared  ex- 
tremely lofty,  elevating  their  naked  summits 
with  uncommon  sublimity.  The  road  led 
through  a  mountain  pass  that  had  been  strongly 
fortified.  We  saw  everywhere  proofs  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil ;  in  the  more  open  valleys, 
plantations  of  pomegranate  and  mulberry  trees ; 
and  even  amidst  the  most  rocky  situations,  there 
sprouted  myrtles,  beautiful  heaths,  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  among  which  sheep  and  goats  were 
browsing  in  great  number.  We  met  several 
herds  upon  the  road,  each  herd  containing  from 
seven  to  nine  hundred  head  of  cattle.  As  we 
drew  near  to  the  sea-side,  we  passed  a  very 
extensive  plantation  of  olive-trees ;  and  came  to 
an  antient  paved  road,  leading  from  Nauplia 
towards  Argos  the  once-renowned  capital. 
Sepulchres,  as  old  as  tlie  s^e  of  Danaus^  appeared 
among  the  rocks  before  we  reached  the  town. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  even  an  earlier  date ;  he 


(6)  2mw90ikirmK    Ibid. 


> 
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^vn^'   says  they  were  called  Cyclopia,  as  having  been 
V:  .y.^  the  work  of  the  Cyclops^;  it  being  usual  to  at- 

tribute  to  a  race  of  men  who,  from  their  power, 
were  considered  by  after-ages  as  giants,  any 
result  of  extraordinary  labour*.  The  beauties 
of  the  scenery,  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
country,  had  detained  us  so  long,  that  we  did  not 
NaujUia,  reach  Nauplia  until  the  gates  were  shut'; 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  causing  a  re*- 
quest  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Governor  for  their 
being  opened ;  neither  would  any  attention  have 
been  paid  to  such  our  petition,  if  it  had  been 
made.  The  worst  of  the  scrape  was,  that  all  our 
beds  and  baggage,  being  with  the  sumpter^ 
horses  and  guides,  had  already  entered  the  town 
before  the  gates  had  been  closed.  There 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  other  alternative, 
but  that  of  ending  a  long  day  of  entire  fasting 
without  any  hope   of  nourishment,    and  with 


fiv^n^M'     KTKAAnEIA  T  hfU^wnf.      Sirab<m.   Geog.  lib.THi  pw535. 
ed.  OvMu 

(2)  '*  C^clop^a  9MUm  dicU  bcc  videntur,  ob  mafDitadme:  *  nam,* 
iaquit  vetus  Papinii  interpres  (ad  Theb.  1.  i.  ver.  2S1.)  '  qtacfuii  mag' 
nUMtUme  sud  nobUe  tit,  Cffclepum  manu  dkUur  fahrkatam*  "  Vid« 
Annot.  Casaub.  io  Sirabon.  Geogf.  lib.  viii.  p.  536.  (4.)  edit.  Qmi.''l807. 

(3)  Sir  ^  GeU  makes  the  ditUnce  from  Ligunb  to  Na^iia  &n 
hours  and   forty-eight  minutes;   not  quite  equal  to  sixteen 
Enfflith.  ^  Ste  Ilin,  ^f  GreeH,  p.  101.    JUmd.  1610. 
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the'  cettainty  of  passing  the  rest  of  the  night  chap. 
houseless  in  the  suburbs  of  NaupUa.  After 
some  time,  the  Tchokadar  found  a  miserable 
shed,  whose  owner  he  compelled  to  provide  a 
few  boards  for  us  to  sit  upon ;  but  neither  the 
offers  of  money,  nor  Ibrahim  h  boasted*  resource 
oi  flagellation^  from  which  we  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  restrain  him,  availed  any  thing 
towards  bettering  either  our  lodging  or  our  fare. 
Weary,  cold,  and  comfortless,  we  remained 
counting  the  moments  until  the  morning;  with- 
out fire,  without  light,  without  rest,  without 
food :  but  the  consciousness  of  being  upon 
terra  firma^  and  that  we  were  not  exposed^  as 
we  had  often  been,    under  circumstances  of 

equal  privation,  to  the  additional  horrors  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  made  our  situation  compa- 
ratively good,  and  taught  us  to  be  thankful. 

As  soon  as  day-light  appeared,  the  worthy 
Consul,  Mr.  Victor  Dalmar^  who  had  received 
our  baggage,  and  was  uneasy  for  the  safety 
of  his  expected  guests,  caused  the  gates  to 
be  opened  rather   earlier  than  usual  ^.     The 


(4)  "The  Twrla  tuspeod  atabre  over  the  gateway,  as  a  memorial 
tb9t  the  place  was  taken  by  assault.*'    Sgtdn's  JIfS.  Corrttj^dmet* 
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CHAP.   Governor,  to  whom  he  had  made  application, 
s„  -^^-/  sent  orders  to  the  gate,  desiring  to  see  us.    We 
begged  to  decline  this  honour,  pleading  our 
fetigue  and  indisposition  as  an  apology  for  not 
waiting  upon  him ;  but  sent  the  Tchoh/fdar^  as 
our    representative.      Ibrahim^   having  put  on 
his  fur  pelisse,  and  a  fine  tall  calpack  with  a 
turban  of  white  muslin,    looked  like   a  Fizir, 
and  quite  as  respectable  as  any  Pasha  of  three 
tails  throughout  the  Grand  Signiors  dominions. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Consul's  house,   we 
found  sitting  in  a  little  hot  close  room  smelling 
most  unpleasantly  of  stale  tobacco  fumes,    a 
short  corpulent  man  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  began  talking  to  us  very  loud,  as  people 
often  do  with  foreigners,  believing  them  to  be 
deaf:  he  announced  himself  to  us  as  our  host; 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  everything  around 
him,   we  expected  indifferent  accommodation. 
Houie  of   Jq  tiiig  however,  we  were  mistaken :    we  were 

the  Consul.  '  ' 

shewn  to  some  rooms  lately  whitewashed ;  the 
chambers  of  the  Consuls  house,  as  usual, 
surrounding  a  court,  and  communicating  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  gallery.  In  these 
rooms  there  was  not  a  single  article  of  fur- 
niture ;  but  they  were  clean,  and  we  were  able 
to  spread  our  matrasses  upon  the  floor;  and 
soon  found  ourselves  comfortably  lodged  in  as 
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hospitable  a  mansion  as  any  in  all  Greece;  our  ^^^f.^' 
benevolent  host  contriving  everything  for  our  ^-  'y-^ 
welcome,  and  endeavouring  to  prolong  our  stay 
as  much  as  possible.  After  we  had  taken  a 
little  rest,  we  were  roused  by  the  firing  of 
Turkish  cannon  in  the  Citadel;  and  Ibrahim, 
returning  from  his  mission,  brought  the  Gover^ 
nor  s  message  to  the  Consul,  informing  him  that 
he  had  just  received  from  Stambdl  {Constant 
iinople)  intelligence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
I^ench  firom  Eigypt;  and  that  he  had  orders 
from  his  Government  to  ma^e  it  publickly 
known.  We  were  shewn  a  copy  of  the  Takhrir,  TurkiA 
or  official  note,  the  only  Turkish  Gazette  we 
had  ever  seen,  announcing  an  event  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  year  after  it  had  happened.  It  was 
in  manuscript,  and  Mr.  Dalmar  translated  it  for 
us.  The  nature  of  the  intelligence  was  curious 
enough:  it  set  forth,  after  a  long  pompous 
preamble,  that  **  public  rejoicings  were  to  be  held 
throughout  the  Ottoman  Empire^  for  the  deliverance 
of  (Mtsr)  Egypt  from  the  hands  of  cursed  Infidels 
fbrsaken  of  God,  owing  to  the  bravery  and  prudence 
of  Hussein  Pasha  and  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  of  solid  glory ^  led  on  by  their  great 
Prophet,''  fi^c.  &c.  The  only  mention  made  of  any 
obligation  to  Great  Britain  was  tagged  on  in  the 
form  of  a  postscript,  merely  stating  that  ** English 
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wri  (Infidels)  had  acted  friendbf  vpon  iki 
occasion.''  Thus  the  deliverance  of  Egypt,  pop- 
chased  at  the  price  of  British  blood,  and  for 
which  jibercrombie  died,  throughout  the  munenae 
empire  of  Turkey  was  ascribed  to  a  dastardly 
banditti,  who  were  idle  spectators  of  the  con- 
test, encumbering  rather  than  aidii^  the  opera^ 
tions  of  our  armies. 

Ptibiie  The  rejoicings  at  Naupiia  began  immediately : 

'  they  consisted  of  an  irreg^ar  discharge  of  small 
artillery  most  wretchedly  managed,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  athletic  sports  before  the  Govemor's 
windows;  followed  afterwards  by  a  few  bad 
fireworks,  displayed  without  any  effect,  by  day- 

jtihuta.  light.  The  Atkleue  were  principally  wrestlers. 
We  saw  two  of  them  advance  into  the  arena 
where  the  combat  was  to  take  place :  they  came 
hand  in  hand,  capering  and  laughing  as  if  highly 
gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  shenvdng  their 
skill :  presently  they  put  themselves  in  varioas 
attitudes,  and  began  to  make  feces  at  each 
other.  These  men  afforded  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  antient  IlaX^,  the  oldest  of  aU 
the    exercises  \      They    wore    tight    leather 


(1)  Even  the  origin  of  its  name,  HsXl^,  is  uncertain.    VtrgU  derives 

■ 

the  exercise  from  the  Tmjant,  jdEn,  Ub.  ili.  380. 

*'  Actiaque  lUacis  celcbramus  littora  ludis." 
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breeches,  well  soaked  in  oil ;  in  other  respects    chap. 
their  bodies  were  stark-naked,  except  .being  > 

anointed  with  (h1%  and  rubbed  over  with  dust^ 
To  gain  the  victory,  it  was  necessary  not  only 
that  one  of  the  combatants  should  throw  the 
other,  but  that,  having  thrown  him,  he  should 
be  able  to  keep  his  adversary  lying  upon 
his  back  until  he,  the  conqueror,  regained 
his  feet;  for  in  the  struggle  they  always  fell 
together^.  We  had  also  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  most  antient  military  dance  the  Pyrrktca. 
Pyrrhicaf  as  it  had  perhaps  existed  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  by  the  Son  of 
Achilles^  or  by  the  Corybantes.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
Spartan  dance,  and  therefore  peculiarly  appro- 
priate at  a  neighbouring  Nauplian  festival.  It 
consisted  of  men  armed  with  sabres  and 
shields,  who  came  forward  in  a  kind  of  broad- 
sword exercise,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  martial 


(!0      '*  Exercent  patrias  oleo  labente  palcttrti 
Nudati  socii." Ibid.  S8 1 . 

(3)  Ftd.  (hid.  JHet.  ix.  35.  Stai.  Theh.  vi.  846.  Lucian.  de  GtfmH. 
p,  970.  Among^  the  Antients,  the  duti  for  the  wrestlers  wai  kept  id  a 
particQlar  place.  PhOareh.  Syn^,  II.  Prth.  A,  p.  638.  C.  Viiruv,  \M  1. 
jUiMer'i  Notes  to  Bot, 

(4)  Hie  lame  mle,  aecording  to  Mr.  TkomtoHt  U  observed  in  other 
pvts  of  Tmrhgy.  {See  T^bemlMi'f  Twrkey,  vol.  II.  p.  207.  Lond.  1809.) 
I0  a&tieot  wrestling,  the  price  was  obUined  by  thruwioi;  an  adversary 
three  times. 
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CHAP,  evolutions,  to  the  sound  of  Turkish  flutes.  Such 
^,  ■y—  ■  f  amusements  and  customs  are  never  likely  to  be 
discontinued  in  any  country,  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  original  inhabitants  remains: 
indeed,  they  often  continue  to  exist  when  a  new 
race  has  succeeded  to  the  old  inhabitants;  being 
adopted  by  their  successors'. 

Potmift.  The  population  of  Nauplia  consisted  of  two 
thousand  persons,  at  the  time  of  our  arrival. 
The  plague  had  raged  during  three  successive 
years,  and  had  carried  off  six  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants.  When  free  from  this  scourge,  it 
is  a  very  unhealthy  place,   the  people  being 

Bud  Air.  attacked  annually  with  a  malaria  fever.  The 
few  merchants  who  reside  here  have  generally 
country-houses,  and  leave  the  town  in  the 
summer  months.  The  night  we  had  passed  in 
the  suburb  exposed  us  to  an  attack  of  this  kind ; 
the  author  having  caught  the  fever,  and  all  our 
party  being  in  a  certain  degree  affected  by  the 
unwholesome  air.  The  only  remedy  is  the  red 
Peruvian  bark;  but  it  must  be  administered  in 


(t)  All  the  invaiions  and  cooquetts  to  which  our  islmd  has  been 
liable,  daring  nineteen  centuries,  have  not  aboUtbed  the  rites  of  the 
MisiHoe :  and  some  of  the  g^mes  of  the  earliest  Inhabitants  of  GrttU 
are  still  practised  in  the  countiy. 
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very  powerful  doses.  A  traveller  in  Greece  y^j 
should  consider  this  medicine  as  absolutely  ^  ■■  ■»■  ' 
necessary  to  his  existence,  and  never  journey 
unprovided*.  The  conuherce  of  Nauplia  has  Commerce 
been  for  some  time  upon  the  decline.  The 
ejqxorts  are,  oily  spunges^  and  mne.  Formerly, 
the  produce  of  the  Morea  for  exportation,  in  the 
£rst  of  these  articles  alone,  (and  almost  all  of  it 
went  from  Nauplia,)  amounted,  in  a  good  year,  to 
one  million  of  Turkish  quilots :  even  now,  if  the 
crops  have  not  been  deficient,  the  produce  of 
Corinth^  Misitra,  Nauplia,  jirgos,  &c.  is  sufficient 
for  the  freightage  of  twenty-five  vessels.  A 
barrel  of  fine  oil  sells  here  for  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  piastres;  each  barrel  containing 
fOrty-eight  okes.  The  other  exports  of  the  Morea, 
from  this  port,  are  Felani  acorns,  vermilion,  and 
wine,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  made,  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula  being  particularly  favoura- 
ble to  vineyards.  The  people  of  Nauplia  were 
early  renowned  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine : 
they  formerly  worshipped,  as  an  idol,  an  ass's 
head:   because  that  animal,  by  browsing  the 


(3)  Perhaps  the  arsenic  golution,  called  *'  tasteless  ague  drepsJ* 
mif^t  prove  even  a  more  potent  remedy ;  aud  it  would  be  more 
portable,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  arsenic  necessary  in  its 
preparation. 

VOL.  VI.  F  F 
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^\ih'  ^i^^s,  taught  them  the  art  of  pruning'.  Very 
excellent  oil  is  made  at  Mitylene,  whence  a 
considerable  quantity  comes  to  Nauptia  to  be 
exported.  They  receive  also  from  Misitra  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  okes  of  silk ;  and  this  is  of  three 
sorts  or  qualities :  the  finest  is  called  {o'^i)  Ops6; 
iSxe  second  sort,  Karatch  kemi  litchi;  and  the 
third, Kassagico*.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in 

Greece  where  the  antient  medals  of  the  country 
may  be  purchased  in  greater  number,  or  found 
in  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  than  at  Namplia. 
We  obtained  here  the  oldest  silver  medals  of 
Carinih,  of  jirgos^  of  Dorium,  in  Messenia,  and  of 
jEgina.  Old  Roman  copper  coins  might  be  had, 
literaUy,  by  the  handful.  Silver  medals  of  the 
Aohaian  League ^  with  the  head  of  Jupiter,  laurel-' 
led,  in  front,  and  the  monogramXoa  the 

bbverse  side,  were  very  common.  Upon  the 
oldest  CorifUhian  silver^  the  head  of  Pallas  was 
represented^  within  an  indented  square ;  or  the 


(l)  Vid.  Pauum.  ia  Ourinikiae.  c.  38.  p.  SOI.    Lipi.  1696. 

(8)  We  cannot  pretend  to  accuracy  in  writing  these  wordi;  they 
merely  an  adaptation  of  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  to  sounds,  as  thqr 
nned  to  he  uttered.    The  Karaieh  is  a  capitation-tax,  levied 


dfrteks  and  Jewa  and  possibly  the  second  sort  of  Jitt  nuy  ha  the 
ffesult  of  such  a  tax,  taken  in  kind. 
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figure  of  ^fifing  Pegasus  with  the  wings  curved   ^5,4^- 
towards  the  head,  and  beneath  the  animal  the  v«  y'  ^ 
Phcenician  letter  Q.  Koph.     Some,  upontheir  ob- 
verse sides,  exhibited  only  the  indented  square^ 
divided  into  four  parts,  with  a  grain  in  each. 

We  had  not  seen  any  Gipsies  since  we  left  Oipsin. 
Russia;  but  we  found  this  people  in  Nauplia, 
under  the  name    they  bear   in  Moldavia,    of 
TMnganehs.    How  they  came  hither,  no  one 
knew ;   but  the  march  of  their  ancestors  from 
the  north  of  India  to  Europe,  so  lately  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Jljieemh  century,  will  account 
for  their  not  being  found  farther  towards  the 
south ;  and  this  is  now  so  well  ascertained,  that 
no  one  would  expect  to  meet  a  Cripsy  upon  any 
of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    To 
have  foimd  them  in  the  Peloponnesus  is  rather 
remarkable,  considering  that  their  whole  tribe, 
at  the  first,  did  not  exceed  half  a  million ;  and 
this  number  has  subsequently  much  diminished. 
Their  progress  towards  this  peninsula  may  have 
been  through  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  and  the  other 
northern  parts  of  Greece,  from  Moldavia,  Transyl- 
vaniuy  and  fFallachia,  where  they  are  numerous, 
and  find  employment  in  collecting  gold  from  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.   Through  the  same 
countries  they  may  have  reached  jhia  Minor ; 

F  f2 
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CHAP-  but  we  bdieve  the  Mcff^a  to  be  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  journey  towards  the  «ottf  A^  since 
the  period  of  their  first  migration'. 

The  streets  of  NatqyKa  are  as  <&ey  probably 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pamarms;  narrow,  dark, 
and  dirty.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Xenophm* 
and  by  Euripides';  but  its  antient  name  of 
NaupUa  is  now  corrupted  by  the  ItaUmu  into 
Napoli  di  Romania.  The  high  and  abrupt  moun- 
tain upon  which  the  jicropolis  is  situate,  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  hero  Palamedes,  son  of 
Naupliusy  in  the  appellation  Falamedi,  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  town  itself,  excepting 
its  situation;  and  this,  like  the  site  of  maay 
other  Grecian  cities,  borrows  from  Nature  some 
of  her  grandest  features,  each  dispositioa  of 
thein  being  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by 
something    peculiar  to   itself.      Mkens,  Jhgot, 


(1)  Beaujour  mentions  them  as  forming  part  of  the  population  pf 
Suhniea,  under  the  name  of  Tchinghknais.  TMeau  de  la  Gmm».  4? 
la  Or^f  t9m,  I.  p.  S3.  Parity  1800.  It  it  said  they  are  also  seen  ia 
Sfom, 

(S)  Xewipfumi.  Hellenic,  lib.  iv.  An  not.  Fonl,  in  StnAom.  lib.  ix. 
p.  535.    ed.  Ojncm. 

(3)  JSwiyides  in  Oreste,  rev.  53.     Ibid. 


Charac- 
teristic 
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Nauplia,  Gerinth^  aiid  many  more,  had  feach  their  chap* 
lofty  citadel,  wkh  its  dependent  burgh,  and  fer- 
tile plain f  M  this  they  resembled  each  other; 
but  in  certain  characteristics  they  all  differ.  Jf  2l"%fi 
AtHBNs  appears  as  a  forsaken  habitation  of  ^^^^ 
holiness:  fof  a  moment,  unmindful  of  the  de-. 
grading  character  of  its  EHvitiities,  the  spectator 
views  with  a  degree  of  awe  its  elevated  shrines, 
autrounded  on  every  side  by  a  mountain  bai^rier, 
inctosing  the  whole  district  as  within  one  conse-* 
crated  Peribolus.  Argos,  with  less  of  a  priestly 
character,  but  equal  in  dignity,  sits  enthroned 
as  the  mistress  of  the  seas:  facing  the  sun's 
most  powerful  beams,  she  spreads  her  flowery 
terraces,  on  either  side,  before  the  lucid  bosom 
of  the  waters  in  regal  majesty.  Nauplia, 
stretching  out  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  and 
coftHntoded  by  impregnable  heights,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  her  port,  "  the  most  secure  and 
best  defended  in  the  Morea*/'  but  depending 
always  upon  Argos  for  supplies,  was  fitted,  by 
every  circumstance  of  natural  form,  to  become 
a  mercantile  city,  and  the  mart  of  Grecian  com- 
merce. Corinth,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pelopon-- 
nesusy  by  its  very  nature  a  fortress,  is  marked 
by  every  facility  that  ijaay  conduce  to  rnilitary 


(4)  Chandler' %  travels  in  Grteee,   p.  SS7.     Oxf,  1776. 
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CHAP,  operations,  or  render  it  conspicuous  for  its 
warlike  aspect.  In  every  part  of  Greece  there  is 
something  naturally  appropriate  to  the  genius 
and  the  history  of  the  place ;  as  in  the  bubbling^ 
fountains  and  groves  of  Epidauria,  sacred  to 
jEsculapius;  the  pastoral  scenes  of  Arcadia, 
dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  to  Pan;  the  hollow 
rocks  of  Phocis,  echoing  to  Pythian  orades^ 
and  perhaps  the  custom  of  making  offerings  to 
all  the  Godsy  upon  the  summits  of  Olyhpus  and 
Parnassus,  did  not  so  much  originate  in 
any  Eastern  practice,  as  in  the  peculiar  &cility 
wherewith  the  eye  commanded  from  those 
eminences  almost  every  seat  of  sanctity  in 
Greece  \ 


(0  The  old  Greekm  custom  of  utterinf^  the  K«^  bi«m  {"Lari 
Mcrey  upoM  tu/'*)   and  making  sign  of  reverence  upon  oonuoc  ^ 
Slight  of  any  place  of  worship,  is  still  retained  among  Greek  Chrietimu, 
but  particularly  in  Russia:   the  Russians  use  the   same  ezprarioa 
literally  translated,  ^^Gkupedi  PemUuir'     As  the  practice  eigoined 
reverence  to    every  particular  shrine,   it  must  necessarily  becooie  m 
gemeral  homage  to  all  the  Difiniiies,  when  UmpUs  belonging  to  all 
the  Gods  were  rendered  visible  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  maimer 
as  our  Churches  become  conspicuous  to  the  common  people,  who,  in 
every  Christian  country,   frequently  employ  themselves  in  eountiii^ 
them  from  the  tops  of  their  hills.      Perhaps  this    may  caplniB  liie 
beginning  of  those  offerings  lo  all  the  Gods  which  were   made  hy  tbe 
Antient  Greeks  upon  the  summits  of  their  mountains ;  rather  tban  the 
ridiculous  notion  of  being  nearer  to  their  Divinities.    The  first  ttmpiet 
were  Umkss  and  thete  were  not  upon  the  tops  of  mottnUdnSj  bat  in  tbe 
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On  Wednesday^  November  the  rdruh,   we  left    chap. 
Nauplkh  accompanied  by  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  \    ■^*    * 
JDalmar,  to  visit  the  remains  of  Tirtns%  and 
thence  proceed  to  Argos^  Mycen^y  and  Nemia^ 
in  our  way  to  Sky  on  and  Corinth.      The  lofty 
Citadel  of  Pcdamedi  towered  above  us/  on  our 
right  hand.     We  passed  several  gardens,  and 
some  pleasing  MosJcs^  or  summer-houses,  situate 
near  the  town.      The  walls  of  Tiryns  are  not  nrym. 
more  than  an  English  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  Nauplia;  or  half,  an  hour,  according  to  the 
Tktrkish  mode  of  reckoning^.    The  sight  of  them; 
in  a  moment,  carried  our  reflections  back  to  the 


pkins  below,  near  to  the  cities  and  public  roads :  therefore,  by  goin^ 
to  the  summits  of  mountains,  they,  in  fact.  Went  fwrtKtr  from  their 
Gods.  This  suggestion  is,  however,  only  made  with  reference  to 
Po^ikeitm,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  offering:  the  worshippers  of  one 
Godf  as  we  learn  from  HerodUut^  with  regard  to  the  Perriant,  who 
bnilt  no  temples,  chose  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  for 
their  places  of  worship.  {HerodU,  Hut,  Hb.i.)  Strdbo  also  observes 
of  them,  that  they  had  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  paid  their 
adoration  upon  some  high  place.  {Strdban.  Gtog.  Hb.  xv.)  Qfn» 
having  had  a  dream,  forewarning  him  of  "his  approaching  death, 
sacrificed  upon  the  sundmit  of  a  mountain.  (Pid,  Xenopkon.  Kb.  viii.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Ponius  and  (hppadocia  practised  the  same  kind  of 
worship.  (4pirian.  Sb.  de  Selh  Miihrid.  p,  S66.) 

(S)  Mm^  )i  AmuMfmm  viXn  U^>»  'AFTOX  ««} !»  •brf  NATHAIA  wiXsf, 
M>  Ai^.  'Ev  fUftytSf  m  KAEXINAI,  u^  MTKBNAI,  m)  TIPTNeA. 
SejflaeU  Caryandensis  Periplutf  p.  43.    X.J?al.l697. 

(3)  Sm  CTf/Tf  Itineraiy  of  Gretce.    Loud.  1810. 
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CHAP,    most  distant  ages  of  history':  ^e  seemed^  in  fact, 

»        '  V  to  be  once  more  among  the  Ruins  of  Memphk. 

The  coming  of  an  Egyptian  colony  to  thi«  part 

of  Peloponnesus,  about  fifteen  centuries  before 

our  aera,   is  a   fact   attested  by   the    behest 

Celtic  and    authority  of  written  testimony*;  but  there  is 

j^tS^"*  something  in  this  style  of  the  architecture  here, 

which,  when  compared  with  other  remains  of 

'  a  similar  nature,  and  sldded  to   a  few  historical 

facts,  seems  rather  to  provfe  it  of  Celtic^  than  of 

Egyptian  origin.    We  purposely  avoid  entering 

into  any  detailed  description  of  the  disftensions 

of  this  gigantic  building,  because  a  most  fakhful 

delineator  has  already  anticipated  whatever  we 

might  have  said  upon  the  subject     To  his  work 

we  must  therefore  refer  the  Reader';  merely 


ture. 


(1)  It  is  said,  by  Straboj  Pausamas,  and  other  historians,  that  the 
walls  of  Thyns  were  built  by  the  Cjfelapt,  the  same  persons  to  whom 
Sirdbo  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  NtwpUan  Caves,  Of  the  Cjfckpt 
nothing  certain  is  known.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  sous  of  OvAci 
and  Terra;  and  this  notion  is  enough  to  prove  that  all  concerning 
their  history  is  involved  in  fable.  There  were  no  less  than  three 
distinct  races  of  men  who  bore  this  appellation.  {Vid,  CoMiuim. 
Afunot.  t»  SiraboH,  UbMiu)  Some  allusion  to  the  builders  of  T\rpu  will 
be  again  introduced,  in  the  next  Chapter. 

(2)  A*  OT  NATS  HENTHKONTA  KHnHN  ES  AirTHTOT 
EI2  THN  EAAAAA  EHAETXE,  K.r,X. 

yid.  Chrimicon  ex  Mamur*  Jnmdel,  Mpoek»  ix. 

(3)  See  GelTs  Itinerary  of  Greece,  pp.  54,  55, 56,  57»  58.    Pktcfl  tf. 
xvi.  xvii.    L(md.  1810. 
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stating  df  the  wiills  of  Tibtns^  that»  with  the    chap. 
eicception    of.  the  interior    structure    of  the  ^     ^ '  ' 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  a  more  marvellous  result  of 
human  labour  has  not  been  found  upon  eafth. 
The  Ce/ts  hare  left  in  Great  Britain  a  surprising 
specittien  of   the   Cyclopean,  style   in  architec*- 
ture:  and  it  may  be    said  of  their  temple  at 
Stmekenge,    that    it    hats   all   the   marks  of  a 
/'Ao^mcian  building^:  hence  a  conchision  might 
be   deduced,    that   the    Celts    were  origma^ly 
Pkaentcians^  or  that  they  have  left  in  Phoenice 
monuments  of  tiieir  former  residence  in  that  ^e^*!^ 
ciountry.    If  it  be  asked,  in  what  region  of  the  i^*»»  **yi'- 


(4)  ShMtMttgt  migM  be  cdHkiAttfcd  M  ft  PhMuciam  huMAhkg,  ftttiii  its 
rfltcmblance  to  the  style  of  the  architecture  observed  upoo  the  eoitem 
•bores  of  the  Mediterranean,  added  to  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
Pkieniemm  sett^eDaents  upon  o6r  ioulA*tr«i4n*»  coastk :  but  Um  Aanra 
kiod  of  building  e&tet«  in  the  norihmm  ptttts  of  our  island^  tad  Ml 
Ireland,  and  may  be  noticed  over  all  the  territories  of  the  Befgte  and 
GmbrU  Having  adcidentally  atfnded  to  this  remarkable  strnetofe^  it 
woald  be  #orse  than  meri  otmsaton  to  avoid  noticing  an  dbservatioa 
coQceming  it  by  that  learned  antiquary  IL  P,  Knight,  Esq.  as  founded 
upon  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  H^CAtJEus.  ''  From  k  pas^agte  of 
Hetaientti  pi^eiVed  by  Diadems  SicuHu^  1  think  it  ie  evident  that 
SUnukenge,  and  all  the  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind  found  in  ttte 
North t  belonged  to  the  same  religion  which  appears,  at  some  remote 
period,  to  have  prevailed  over  the  whole  Northern  hemisphere. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Hyperbmreant  inhabited  an  island 
heg0i^  GauU  as  large  as  Sieily,  in  which  Apolh  was  worshipped  in  a 
circular  tempU  considerable  for  Us  size  and  riches" 
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CHAP,  globe  a  taste  originated  for  the  kind  of  archi- 
■^  ^  '_'  tecture  termed,  by  the  Greeks,  Cyclop6(m\  per- 
haps the  answer  may  be,  that  it  was  cradled 
in  the  caves  of  India;  for  many  of  these,  either 
partly  natural,  or  wholly  artificial,  whether 
originally  sepulchres,  temples,  or  habitations, 
it  matters  not,  are  actually  existing  archetypes 
of  a  style  of  building  yet  recognised  over  all 
the  western  world,  even  to  the  borders  of  the 
.Atlantic  ocean:  and  the  traveller  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  view  these  CyclopSan  labours,  however 
differing  in  their  ages,  beholds  in  them,  as  it 
were,  a  series  of  family  resemblances,  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta^  the 
ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  sepulchres  of  Syria  and 
of  Asia  Minor  J  the  remains  of  the  most  antient 
cities  in  Greece  and  Italy,  such  as  Tiryns  and 
Crotona,  and  the  more  northern  monuments  €>f 
the  Celu,  as  in  the  temples  called  Dnddical; 
especially  that  of  Stanehenge,  in  the  south  of 
Hiitory  of  England.  The  destruction  of  Tiryns  is  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  that  its  walls  existed,  nearly 
as  they  do  at  present,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  history.     JElian  says  its  inhabitants  fed 


(I)  See  a  fonner  Note,  upon  Uie  applicttioii  of  tiiii^tAni  unonip  tte 
Gr§ek  writers. 
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upon  wildjigs\  and  the  Arcadiam  upon  acorns',    ^vn^" 
TTie  jirgives  laid  waste  the  city,  and  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  their  own  capital.     Pausaniasj 
by  whom  this  is  mentioned  S  makes  frequent 
allusion  to  its  marvellous  wcdh^^  considered  by 
him  not  less  entitled  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
to  rank  among  the  wonders  of  the  antient  world* 
The  prodigious  masses  of  which  they  consist 
were  put  together  without  cement;  and  they 
are  likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time  through 
ages  even  more  numerous  than  those  which 
have  already  elapsed   since  they  were  built. 
Owing  to  its  wallsy  the  city  is  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Homer '';  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
an  example  of  the  military  architecture  of  the 


(S)  This  is  rather  an  ar^mcDt  for  their  Mgypiian  origin ;  for 
by  the  wiid  fig  is  probably  intended  the  Bcub  SycwoMnu,  the  fmlt 
of  which  is  still  eaten  in  Egypt.  We  did  not,  however,  notice  thU 
tree  in  Greece* 

(3)  ^Han.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  iii.  e.  39. 

(4)  M»i#r«r«»  ))  m)  Tt^im  'A^yut,  ftrntrnm  trftfXmfiuf,  m)  ri  'A^yt 
WoMGkiu  ^iXifV«rcif.     Pauian.  Corinth,   c.  2^  />.  169.     Lipt.  1696. 

(5)  Vid.  PauMon.  in  Achaie,  c.  35.  p.  589.  in  jBa»/ic.  c  «S«  P-  783>  &c. 
IJpe.  1696. 

(6)  TA  n'ixn  **  1»  t;j«^i  M  M  ^mx^  ^VT^  t^m,  •*y^  trrm  U^r- 
^09H  Smipmrt'    Ibid.   p.  783.     Bmotic.  c.  36.    X</w.  1696. 

(7)  Oiy-Aeywr  •T;^;«^T^i^*«««'X'^'»''- 

.  Iliad.  1^  ver.  559. 
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CHAP. 
VII 


heioie  age»y  aa  it  ww  beheld  by  him,  is  perhaps 
only  granted  to  the  modems  in  this  singfe 
instance.  They  have  remained  nearly  in  their 
present  state  above  three  thousand  years.  It 
is  believed  that  they  were  erected  long  before 
the  TVo/an  war :  as  to  the  precise  period,  ehro- 
nologists  are  so  little  agreed  with  regard  even 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
colonies  under  Cadmus  and  Danausj  that  a  dif- 
ference of  at  least  a  century  may  be  observed 
in  their  calculations*.  The  celebrity  of  their 
Citadel  is  almost  all  that  is  now  knovm  of  the 
Tirynthians^  excepting  tlieir  natural  tendency 
rynthiaM.  to  mirth  and  frivolity.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
an  anecdote  cited  by  the  Abb6  Barthelemy^  from 
Atherueus^y  in  their  characteristic  disposition 
they  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Parisians  of  the 
present  day;  and,  for  want  of  a  better  arga- 


CluMcter 
of  the  Ti' 


(1)  The  Editor  of  the  Chronicle  improperly  called  Parian  (which 
we  ilated  to  have  been  fotilMl  in  Cn§)  dutes  the  oomliif  ^f  CSfrfwr  to 
Theba  1519  years  before  Oarist:  bat  he  adds,  tn  a  NoU,  **  Dkimwt 
aod  Ewelmis  make  Dttnmit  ^o  into  Greets,  before  €kdm%u  went  in 
search  of  Europa,  Biod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  p.  339.  Our  chronolc^^  ptoect 
Cadtmui  eight  years  before  Danausr  (Seep.  25.  Ltmd.  178«J  Othcn 
date  the  arrival  of  Cadmus  1493  before  Chntt. 

(2)  Voyage  du  Jewte  JnacharMis^  torn.  iv.  p.  349.    Ik  Pans,  1790. 

(3)  ThetphroMus  ^^  Mhen,  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  p.  261.  Lttgd,  1657* 
JSuitaih.  ID  Odg$s,  lib.  xviii.  p.  1839.  Tm.  47. 
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TMtkty  the  Members  of  tke  Fk'enck  Academy    ^y^^' 
may  ra^ir  to  the  story^  in  support  of  a  rery 
probai>Ie  truth;   namely,  that  the  Tiryntkiam 
and  the  Gauls  were  only  earlier  and  later  scions 
of  the  same  Indio-Europiean  stock.     Such  was 
their  remarkable  levity,  that  the  most  serious 
and  important  concerns  served  among  them 
merely  to  give  a  turn  to  a  ban-mot.    At  last, 
even  fun  became  a  bore ;  and  they  applied  to 
the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
ennui  of  its  perpetual  recurrence.    The  answer 
of  the  Oracle  put  them  to  a  trial,  which  only 
served   to  render  their  natural  character  the 
more  conspicuous :  it  promised  relief,  upon  con- 
dition,  that,  after  having  gravely  sacrificed  a 
bull  to  Neptune,  they  should  as  gravely  cast  it 
into  the  sea.     For  this  purpose  the  Tirynthians 
assembled    upon   the    shore;    taking   especial 
care  to  prevent  the  juvenile  members  of  their 
society  from  being  present  at  the  solemnity. 
A  young  pickle,  however,  made  his  way  into 
the  crowd ;  and  finding  they  were  eager  to  drive 
him  from  the  ceremony,  exclaimed,   **  j4re  ye 
then  afraid  lest  I  should  sivallow  your  bull?^*    The 


(4)  Thus  rendered  hy Barthekmy.  The  words  in  the  original,  bow- 
ever,  are^  T)  )iir ,  tfth  m^mmrt  fun  *h  wfmyw  vfUn  kfmrfi^m,  Athmai 
Beipnotopk,  l]b.Ti.  c.  17.  p.  861.      Lugd>l657, 
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CHAP,   words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  a  general 

VII.  ° 

roar  of  laughter  burst  from  the  whole  assembly; 
and  being  thus  persuaded  of  their  incurable 
disposition^  they  submitted  to  their  destiny. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


PELOPONNESUS. 
Fia-ther  mgmri/ into  the  Origin  of  T\ryn»~Soad  uArgot— 
River  Inachua-PAsUi  and  MtMraU—Aigot^Tartt-cotta 
Vases— Ignorance  of  th^  sepulchral  use— Hecate's  Supper 
— Lecdsternium— ProtaiZe  cause  of  depositing  Earthen 
fissels  m  Sepulchres — Origia  of  the  custom — Pf^nUa- 
timof  At^M — Jntiquities — Theatre — Hieron  o/*  Venua 
— ^Diras — Cyclopia — Alcyonian  Lake — Oraailar  Shrine 
— Other  remains  if  the  city — Character  of  the  antimt 
Argives — yieu/  of  the  Argive  Plain — FalnUous  Contest 
between 
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FurUier 
Inquiry 
into  the 
Origin  of 
Tiryns, 
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between  Neptune  and  Juno — Hieron  of  Ceres  Mysiaa — 
Antiquity  of  JictUe  nuUerials  in  building — Mycenae — 
State  of  the  Ruins — Extraordinary  Sepulchre — not  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus — Heroum  of  Perseus — Sophocles— 
internal  evidence  of  bis  having  visited  the  spot — of  the 
^ufAa  and  Jpifi^iik^ia — Tomb  of  Agamemnon — Interior 
of  theTutauW^^rEnorttums  lintel — Use  of  the  triangular 
cavity  above  the  entrance — Inner  chamber — Leonine  Gate 
--^Dimensums  and  description  of  the  Propylaea  -^My- 
thological  Syw/wnl^  \G/Q9^crated  Gates — Of  the  Pyla- 
gorae — ^iGgypti^p  ^fnfi^Sfill^^^tics — Worship  of  the  Sun — 
JValls  of  Myo^fKpB. 

The  advocates  for  the  early  origin  of  "the 
pointed  style"  in  Gothic  architecture  will  have 
cause  enough  for  triumph  in  the  Cyclophn 
Gallery  bXTiryns;  exhibiting  "lancet  arches" 
almost  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Abraham  ^ :  and 
if  the  learned  Fezron  have  not  erred  in  his 
history  of  the  (xoulsy  the  Citadel  itself  may  be 
considered  as  a  Celtic  atructure*.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  subject  is  certaioly  curious ;  and  if  it 


(l)  l^e  autlior  wo^ld  ba^e  accosipanied  this  1^  an  eac^rairiiig»  but 
it  has  be^D  supeneded  by  Sir  fFi  GeWs  mo^t  accurate  i^resesta|»oa 
of  theCaUery  at  Tirynt,  as  published  in  his  Work,  to  which  the  Reader 
is  particularly  referred.  fSee  GelCs  Itinerary  of  Gretee,  Plate  xvi. 
/.56.     Lmd.ld\Q, 

(S)   See  a  most  ingenious  DisserUti^n  on  the    "Jnii^ia  ^ 
Nnivms!*  by  Paul  Fezron.    Lntd.  1809. 
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•erve  only  as  an  amusing  topic  of  research,  will  chap. 
perhaps  be  gratifying  to  the  studious  Reader. 
In  tracing  the  march  of  the  Celtce  out  of  the 
regions  of  Upper  j4sia,  he  brings  a  colony, 
under  the  name -of  Titans,  from  Phrygia  into 
Felopormesus,  some  years  before  the  death  of 
the  patriarch  jlbraham^.  These  men,  owing  to 
their  astonishing  power  and  prowess,  and  the 
mighty  works  whereby  they  became  signalized, 
he  believes  to  have  been  the  Giants  and  Titans 
of  the  Septtiagint  version  of  Isaiah*  and  of 
Judith* ;  men  who  became  afterwards  the  omni- 
potent and  sovereign  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
owing  to  a  common  practice  among  the 
Antients,  of  deiftjing  their  deceased  monarchs. 
He  finds,  moreover,  the  names  of  all  their 
Princes  in  the  Celtic  language'.  In  a  work  of 
this  kind,  we  must  leave  such  profound  re*- 
searches  to  the  investigation  of  antiquaries  and 
philologists.    Let  us  only  see,  with  reference 


(3)  **  I  have  tbewn.  In  treatiog  of  those  princes  who  ruled  over  the 
Ttiantf  that  they  were  the  coDtemporaries  of  Abraham,  and  ei-en  of 
kia  father  TerukT  Pexrm'$  Antiq,  tfNaiions,  /».183.  Lond.  1809. 
Sie  also  p»  83. 

(4)  tiymmt  m  i^f^t  vSir  >^f«     Isniakt  xiv.  9. 

(5)  JttdiM,   lib.  vi.  ver.  6.  and  7.     M  tirtifm. 

(^  /Varvii't  Antiq.  of  Nations.  Pref.  p.  iviii.  Also  B.  I.  e.  14. 
f.  111.    B.1I.  e.  1.  p.  185^&e.    I^tf.  1809. 
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CHAP,  to  Tityns  (concerning  whose  origin  any  sound 
-  information  is  as  light  shining  in  darkness), 
whether  there  be  any  thing  connected  with  its 
history  likely  to  corroborate  Pezrans  opinum. 
All  the  writers  by  whom  its  builders  are  men- 
tioned, attribute  its  architecture  to  the  identical 
race  he  has  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
Giants,  under  a  different  appellation  of  Cyclops : 
and  this  name  was  bestowed  upon  them  in 
consequence  of  a  custom  which  any  Celtic 
heknet  would  illustrate,  namely,  that  of  having 
only  one  aperture  for  sights  in  the  middle  of 
the  visor.  They  came  also  from  the  country 
whence  Pezran  deduces  his  Tiian  colony  ;  firom 
the  southern  provinces  of  PuRtoiA  Magra, 
Carta,  and  Lycia\  In  the  next  place  occurs  a 
circumstance  of  a  more  decisive  nature,  cal* 
culated  to  confirm  the  observations  of  that 
author  in  a  very  striking  manner ;  although  by 
him  unnoticed.  It  is  found  in  an  antient  sane 
of  the  Inacktis,  flowing  between  Tiryns  and  Argos. 


0)  "  Casaubonusy  er  ApoUodoro,  C^Otftu  in  Lycii  ittvniH,  «fc  €•» 
In  GrcciA  reg^ante  Jobates  habitAste  aiU  Jobates  BellcraplMmU  Mi 
coKTUS,  qui  tertiA  state  ante  bellum  Trojanum  cztitit.  $]iio  tenipot« 
Tlyyiu  forsan  fait  condita.  Strabo  lU^  quosdam  ad  Bpidaurum 
dueit.  Caria  Lycia  proxima  est,  eifo  Qfekfti  Lyeii  com  colMiiA 
Carum  fonan  Turynihtm  advenerttnt."  Vid.  Jmmi.  in  Sirmkm,  A^r • 
Ub.  viu.  p.  540.  ed^Oam-  1807. 
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This  river  was  called  Haliacmon,  from  a  ch,^?** 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch^  as  of 
Tirynthian  race,  but  bearing,  in  fact,  the  same 
name  as  the  father  of  Uranus^  by  whom  the 
Titan- Celts  were  conducted  into  Peloponnesus^. 
His  name  was  Acmon  ;  but  Sanchoniathon,  who 
wrote,  as  it  is  believed,  his  history  of  Phomice 
before  the  Trojan  war,  plainly  intimates  that 
this  prince  was  styled,  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  Elion  {Most  high),  answering  to  the 
Greek  title  TVITTOI,  altissimus\  In  Phrygia 
there  was  a  town  called  jicmonia*;  and  one  of 
the  Cyclops  had  the  name  of  Acmonides^.  Hence 
it  should  seem  evident  that  the  Titan- Celtie 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Cyclops^  who  con- 
structed the  Tirynthian  Citadel;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  walls  of  Tiryns  are  of  Celtic 
original. 


(J)  "kHcxH  rirmfUf  Uw  «<h  *A^m9  x^*    Um^^  ^   t#  w^^fv^ 

uai  mtir*  iyumf  rjf  *Vim  fvyyai/MW*   vn§  Aim    0tmr^if§tt  iftf^mvitt  lyifyrtf 

'AAlAMMan  ^AfMf/ii^A.  PtuiaraH,  de  FlBVili,  pp.  58, 59.     Tohue,  16^1^ 
iZ)SfPizrm\  '' Antiquities  of  Natiow,"  |^.  I.  0.9.  p.6l.  JUimT. 
1809. 

(4)  SanehiM,  apad  Btueb.  Pnep.  Evao^l.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

(5)  Si^,  BffxmUm.  Acmowa. 
(<0  OM.VmUVi.  T.sad. 
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CHAP.       We    crossed    the  Inachus  at  its  junction 
v,i..^».;  with  the  Charadrus,   in  our  road  from  Tiryns 
5^,!**     to  Argos.     The  distance  is  about  six  English 
miles.      Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence 
of   the  scenery   all  around    the   Gulph;    and 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enumerate  the  inter- 
esting recollections  that  serve  to  render  it  stiU 
more  impressive.     In  this   ride  from  Tiryns  to 
jirgos,    the  prospect  is   particularly  striking: 
the  antient  Capital,   even  in  its  state  of  wretch- 
edness, with  scarcely  a  wreck  remaining,  has 
still  an  appearance  which  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  imposing.    It  leads  the  traveller  to 
believe  that  he  shall  find,   upon  his  arrival,    the 
most  ample    traces  of  its  pristine  greatness. 
This  is  principally  owing  to  a  cause  already 
assigned;  to  the  prodigious  contribution  made 
by  the  geological  features  of  the  country,  in  the 
plans  of    Grecian    cities;    where   Nature   has 
herself   supplied,    upon    a   most    stupendous 
scale,   what  Art  would  otherwise  more  humbly 
have  contrived.      In  various  parts  of  Greece, 
where  the  labours  of  man  have  been  swept 
away, —  where    time,    barbarians,    nay,    even 
earthquakes,  and  every  other  moral  and  phy- 
sical revolution,    have   done   their  work,    vi 
eternal  city  seems  still  to  survive;   because  the 
Acropolis,  the  Stadium,  the  Theatre,  the  Sepul- 
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chre$,  the  Shrines,  and  the  votive  receptacles,  are  *i^AP. 
SO  many  *' sure  and  firm-set'*  rocks ;  slightly  v.  ■^^^  i 
modified,  indeed,  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  upon 
which  the  blast  of  desolation  passes  like  the 
breath  of  a  zephyr,  jirgos  is  conspicuous  in 
this  class  of  cities :  and  if^  in  the  approach  to  it 
from  Tiryns,  where  Art  seems  to  have  rivalled 
Nature  in  the  eternity  of  her  existence,  the 
view  be  directed  towards  the  sea,  a  similar 
and  not  less  striking  object  is  presented,  in  the 
everlasting  Citadel  of  Nauplia.  The  Inachus,  "ni^iuttr 
separating  the  two  capitals  of  Acrisius  and  -'"***"'• 
Proelus,  is  now,  as  it  was  fonherly,  a  wide,  but 
shallow  water-course,  sometimes  entirely  dry. 
It  was  dry  when  we  passed.  Callimachus  men* 
tions  its  beautiful  waters '.  On  account  of  its 
periodical  exsiccation,  it  has  been  considered  by 
travellers  as  having  been  the  subject  of  a  greater 
alteration  than  it  has  really  sustained.  Antient 
stories,  it  is  true*,  pretended  that  it  was  once 
remarkable  for  suicides,  committed  by  persons 
who  had  precipitated  themselves  into  its ^fiood*: 
but  these  events  might  happen  in  an  occasional 
torrent,    as    well    as    in    a   perennial   river'. 


(l)  See  the  Hymn  of  Caliimaekus  upon  the  Baths  of  PaUat, 
(9)  Vid.  PhUareh.  de  PIuvlU,  pp.  58,  59.    Tbfoia,  1615. 
^3}  "  Moct  of  the  GrMon  ttreamt  are  winter  torrents,  and  dry  in 
the  tammer."    S^mMi  MS*  Cnrespandenee. 
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^viii'    ^    circumatance    related    by    Jlgathocles    the 
Mileiian,    and    cited    from    his   writings    by 
PhUarck  \  in  his  description  of  the  Inachusp  may 
prove  that  the  state  of  the  river  now  does  not 
differ  from  its  antieot  'condition.     Agaihocle^ 
maintained,     that,     being    thunderstruck    by 
Jupiter f  it  became  dry  in  consequence  of  the 
heat*.     Strabo%  description  of  it  is  applicable 
to  a  water-course,  rather  than  to  a  flowing 
river'.     Plutarch  has  stated  a  few  observations 
connected  with  its  natural  history,  which  our 
time  did  not  enable  us  to  verify.      Speaking 
of  its  plants  and  mineraUf  he  says,  that  the  herb 
CruRA    grew    in  the  bed  of  the  river,  cele- 
brated for  its  properties  in  assisting  parturi- 
tion: it  resembled  Peganum*;  and  this  word 
the  Latin  translator  of  Plutarch  has  rendered 
by    Ruta;    perhaps    from  the    extraordinary 
virtues  ascribed    universally    to    Rue,    whidi 
caused  it  to  receive,  at  an  early  period  in  our 
country,  the  name  of  '*  Herb  of  grace^.'*      Aie 
has  been  celebrated   as  an    antidote  against 


Plants  nnd 
Minerals. 


(1)  Phitarek.  deTltiY,  utsuprk,   p.  60. 

(8)  Atk  wmfMf^mt  iiri  r§S  Aiit  «if  »pW^>fw»  fftgit  yt^Hm,     Ibid. 

(3)  Xu^mi^iShu  ftTmfiit,     5<ra6oii.Gcog.  lib.  viil.  p.  537.     Ed.  (hwu 

(4)  Xlvyiyy  w^ifUMi,    Ibid. 

(&)  • ''tb«re*8  Rub  for  jfMc. — here's  some  for  m#»*— we  may  call  it 

Herk  o/grmte  o'Soadeys."  Shmk^femr^$  Bmmkt. 
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poison^  pestUenoe,  and  the  devil ;  bemg  used  ^^^f- 
in  exorcisms^  and  extolled  and  recommended  by 
almost  all  medical  writers^  from.  Hippocrates  to 
Boerhaave.  But  tlie  herb  called  Pbganum  by 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  differs  from  Ruia^. 
The  plant  mentioned  by  Pbaarch  remains 
therefore  to  be  ascertained ;  because,  as  *Pt;r9 
was  the  more  antient  name,  particularly  in 
Peloponnesus''^  and  Hiyot^f  the  nnore  modem,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Plutarch  would  have 
bestowed  the  former  appellation  upon  it,  if  it  had 
been  applicable.  The  same  author  mentions  also 
the  herb  Selene,  producing  a  species  oi  foam 
(dpgig),  which  the  peasants  collected  in  the 
beginning  of  summer^  and  applied  to  their  feet, 
as  an  antidote  against  the  venom  of  reptiles*. 
Its  minerals  were,  the  beryll*,  and  a  stone 
called  conTBAs*%  of  a  raven  colour,  used  as  a 
charm  against  fearful  dreams.  The  latter  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  tiie  dark  fetid 
limestone,  to  which  imaginary  virtues  are  still 


(6)  **  At  Cblastrus  from  Euontmus."    See  Martyn'i  Edit,  #/  Miller, 
V6lAL   Pari},     Land,  \%07. 

(7)  Ibid.    Vol.U.   Parts. 

{%)  PluittrefLdtfiviv.  p.63.     Telat.  iSlS. 
(9)  Ibid.  p.  60. 
(IQ)  Ibid.  p.  64. 
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"In!*   **^"'^*^  ^  *«  ^«*''  '»^e  found  it  among  the 
*^  most  antient    amulets    in    the    catacombs    of 
Saccdra  in  Egypt.     With  regard  to  the  fonner, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  this  time  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  stone  called  Beryll  by  the 
Antients.      We  learn  from  Epiphanius,  that  it 
was  oi  Q.  yellow  colour',  and  found  near  Mount 
Tcamu.      But   there   were  other  varieties  of 
Beryll;   one  resembling  the  pupil  of  a  serpent's 
eye«;  another  like  wax,  found  near  the  mouth 
oi  lAxe  Euphrates*.      Hence  it  is  evident  that 
different  minerals  bore  this  name   among  the 
Antients :  the  first  variety  may  have  been  our 
Topai;    the  second   and    third    were,    in  all 
probability,  different  appearances  of  Chakedoty. 
TflEOPHRASTus  does  not  mention  the   BeryU; 
and  in  Pliny'a  account  of  the  stone,  fifty  different 
minerals    may  be    included.      He  begins  by 
placing  it  among  Emeralds';  and  the  account  be 
gives  of  the  kfixangukr  shape  preserved  by  the 
lapidaries  in  polishing,  seems  to  prove  that  it 
had  the  natural  form  of  our  Emerald,  care  being 


(0  AUh  BHPTAAOv.  yx^.,-?;.,  ^t,  Ur..  ..  ,.  X.     EpfpAanit  de  » 
Gemmu,  qun  enint  in  Vcste  ^aronu.  p.  10.    Tigur.lSSS. 

(2)  T««  Mif,.,  rm  ^fiuXfu!.  tw  ^Un^  Ur.  „^rX.,r/«.     IbW. 

(3)  'Em  a  s«}  iXXn  wdXtf  ifslm  MUff.     Ibid. 

(4)  Vid. /»fiB.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.«xTii.  C.6.  p.  535.  torn.  III.  L.&U. 

iSis. 
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taken  to  polish  it  upon  its  lateral  planes :  but  ^^jff; 
his  subsequent  remarks,  added  to  his  con-  ^■"■■■v  '* 
eluding  observation  that  all  Berylls  are  liable  to 
capillary  blemishes,  and  to  be  vitiated  by 
extraneous  substances,  brings  his  BeryU  at 
once  to  our  Qmrtz ;  and  this  also  crystallizes 
in  the  hexagonal  form. 

We  arrived  at  Aroos,  and  were  most  hospi-  Awok 
tably  received  by  the  English  Baratary\  Mr. 
Blasopitloy  pronounced  Plas'pulo.  Represented 
us,  upon  our  arrival,  a  silver  medal  of  Ptolemy y 
and  some  beautiful  terra-cotta  vases  found  in  y^H^  * 
sepulchres  at  a  village  called  Pexopod^,  near  the 
Inachus^  situate  to  the  north  of  /Irgos.  The 
jilbanian  peasants  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
covered had  broken  many  more ;  not  choosing 
to  use  vessels  that  had  been  taken  from  graves^ 
and  conceiving  them  to  be  of  no  value.  They 
were  all  evidently  Grecian,  and  made  in  an  age 
when  the  Arts  were  much  advanced,  if  not  in 
their  most  splendid  cera*.     A  patera  with  two 


(5)  A  Baratttry  i<s  a  person  who  eojoys  th«  prdtection  of  some  nation 
in  alliance  with  the  Porle.  Mr.  Btasopdh  was  protected  by  the  BrUuk 
nation. 

{S)  The  annexed  Ptate  exhibits  thtHeen  of  tlie  most  remarkable 
cf  the  terra  cottat  found  here  or  at  Siepam,  or  in  other  parts  of  tiie 
PeiaptmneMUi. 

Fig,  I .  is  cvidtBtly  %  Patbra  ;  but  for  what  particular  ust  tbU  vessel 

was 
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cffAF*    handles,  of  the  most  perfect  fonn  and  exquisite 
>  workmanship,  was  almost  covered  with  a  whit^ 


vat  iMfBcd  by  tbt  Gre^^  is  sot  to  coDtpioaoos.  Such  patem  are 
aonetiaict  vepretcotcd  in  Uie  bandt  of  faaiale  Baecbanalt;  pomytfj 
tberefore,  it  was  used  for  drinkitt;  wine :  the  Tmrk$  drink  wrte  oat 
•f  vcstclt  of  the  sane  form,  but  withoat  foot  or  handle,  lyyd^  ia 
dctcribin;  Dido's  royal  feast,  tays,  *'  Impkui  munfmUram/'  kSba 
the  fair  Queen  had  made  a  libation,  she  presented  the  jxtlera  to  IKCiflf, 
who  drank  the  whole  of  its  contents  : 

^Tmm  Sitia  dedit  inorepitans :  ille  impiger  haasit 
Spumanteni  pattram" 

The  blood  of  victims  was  received  in  such  yessels;  and  it  is' highly  prt- 
baUe  that  their  form  was  originally  derived  from  the  top  part  of  die 
humtm  JMtf  ,  Vied  by  all  the  CtUie  tribes  In  drinkios  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  and  as  a  drinking  vessel.  A  kumtper  in  Nvrwoj^  is  still  ealkd 
a  Sko&ls  and  the  torhet  cops  of  the  Twrhty  being  without  faandlet  aad 
feet,  have  caaocly  the  sliap«  of  the  upper  part  af  Cbe  vramimm,  IJpoa 
the  Milgect  of  Patbbas,  Gale^  in  his  ''  Court  of  the  Gentiiet,"  hai 
the  following  observations :  **  Tlie  Levite  having  killed  the  victime, 
the  IViett  received  the  blood  In  a  vessel ;  which  Moses  {Estd.  xxrr.  €.) 
caUs  tX\l^Vk  jiganotk;  and  the  Cbaldee,  H^pTlD,  Hiat  is  totay,  on 
Atpersorie:  the  Lxx  render  it  mfmriifmty  so  'the  Vulgate,  Qnotemf. 
In  imHatioa  whereaf,  the  P»pa  having  killed  the  victime,  the  Priest 
received  the  blood  in  a  vessel ;  which  vessel  the  Attkka  eall  ^|i« 
Homer  (Odyss.  7.)  styles  it  i^nMft  the  Latin,  Pateras,  So  Viigil 
(,JEm.  L  iii.)  '  Songumu  ei  meri  jNK«ra«;*— which  he  understands  af 
the  vieiimn,  as  Servius." 

JFtg.  S.  A  LiBATORY  Vessel,  four  inches  in  height,  painted  with 
dark  stripes  upon  a  yellow  ground ;  perha|)S  for  containing  oil.  It 
has  no  orifice  above  the  neck:  the  only  opening  is  like  the  spoat  of  a 
tea-pot,  a  part  being  broken  off;  but  the  rest  is  seen  between  the 
right  baudle  and  the  neck  of  the  vessel. 

PSjT'  3.  A  beautiful  double-handled  Cup  and  Cover,-  curiously  painted 
red  and  black  upon  a  yellow  ground,  four  inches  high,  and  five  inches 
In  diameter.  It  was  probably  intended  for  honey,  the  handles  bei^g 
stouter  than  in  the  others,  and  the  cover  perhaps  designed  to  prctcrve 
its  contents  from  flies  or  other  insects. 
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incrustation,    like   mortar,    as    hard    as  flint.    ™^f' 
After  placing  it  for  thirty-six  hours  in  diluted 
muriatic  acid,  dilri&g  all  which  time  the  extra* 
neous    cement    dissolved  with   efferyescence, 
there  appeared  upon  its  surface  a   beautiful 


fiff,  4.  A  Lamp  of  red  clay ;  perhaps  one  of  tbe  miri^  4yil^wi 
nieotioiie4  afterwards  in  tbe  text.  Sometimes  the  representa:tioD  of  A 
human  head  is  found  with  a  handle  and  spout,  as  a  drinking  vessel, 
like  the  toys  sold  in  our  potteries.  The  forms  of  ▼arious  eniiBelselse 
occur  as  iampi  and  ucssrlr  0/  UUtiitm. 

JRg.  5.  The  Grebil  Pitcher,  for  milk,  or  water,  5}  inches  high 
to  the  top  of  the  handle,  4i  inches  to  the  lip. 

Fif.  6.  A  Lachrymal  Phial  of  coarse  dark  day,  nioe  inehes  hi 
length  :  we  found  several  of  these  in  Siofm.  This  is  the  most  anticnt 
form  of  the  LaekrymtUery :  in  latter  ages  they  were  smaller,  and  of 
glass.     **  Put  thou  mv  tears  iirro  thy  bottle."  P».  Ivi.  8. 

Pig.  7.  A  Lachrymatory,  formed  upon  the  site  of  antient  Owaytii, 
of  the  same  material  as  the  preceding  :  this  is  A\  inches  high.  It 
has  white  circles  upon  a  dark  ground,  the  common  colour  of  m«r/. 

J^.  8.  Three  of  this  form,  beautiful  LiBATeitv  Vessels,  with  Uaok 
ornaments  on  a  red  ground,  were  found  in  Epidauria^  The  plant 
painted  upon  them  is  that  which  architects  call  Anmthus,  and 
antiquaries  sometimes  the  Z^ofui. 

i^.  9.  Above  twenty  vessels  of  this  shapc>  of  diflferent  siEes,  wert 
found  in  Epidawrias  the  largest  not  being  more  than  four  inches 
high,  sod  about  five  iadies  in  diameter,  of  a  bri^t  red  colour;  eooM- 
times  almost  covered  with  black  vandsb,  shining  like  polished  Jft; 
but  of  tbe  most  delicate  workmanship,  and  nearly  as  thin  as  paper* 

JHg,  10.  A  Lamp,  of  dark»  coarse,  heavy  ehy. 

Fig;  II9  18.  Small  vessels,  the  largest  being  only  one  Ineh  in 
height,  and  two  inches  in  diameter :  perhaps  designed  for  tbe  same 
use  to  which  they  are  still  applied  by  modem  nations ;  namely,  as 
stands  for  nii. 

Fig.  13.  A  small  Lachrymatory,  of  red  clay. 
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CHAP,  black  varnish,  shining  like  polished  jet,  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  acid. 
Within  the  lower  superficies  of  the  foot  of  the 
ressel,  the  maker's  name  was  expressed  by  a 
Greek  monogram;  proving  either  that  a  Grecian 
potter  was  proud  to  acknowledge  this  masterly 
piece  of  workmanship,  or  that  it  was  usual  to 
inscribe  the  names  of  places  celebrated  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware;  and  in  this  case, 
the  monogram  may  be  intended  for  iiErAFsnN. 
It  consisted  of  the  letters  M  E,  which  had  been 
inscribed  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  instrument, 
and  written  in  this  manner: 


A^ 


There  were  other  pater  as  of  the  same  manu- 
facture, but  not  entire:  also  a  number  of 
lachrymatories^  and  libatory  vessels,  adorned  with 
monochromatic  painting;  cups  resembling  our 
sugar-basons,  with  covers  variously  decorated 
by  yellow,  red,  and  black  colours;  singularly 
formed  lamps,  some  representing  human  figures ; 
smaller  cups,  and,  however  minute  in  their 
size,  each  of  these  had  its  double  handle. 
The  Baratary  shewed  to  us  a  very  remarkable 
irUaglioy  because,  although  antient,  it  had  been 
cut  m glass  of  a  green  colour;  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen. 
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We  requested  that  our  host  would  in  future    chap. 

VJIL 

spare  no   pains  to  collect  all  the  terra  cotlas  * 
found    in    the   neighbourhood;  promising  him 
that  we  would  find   purchasers   for   them  in 
England^  and  patrons  who  would  amply  repay 
him  for  all  his  expense  and  trouble,  as  soon  as 
he  should  give  us  information  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  researches.     He  said  he  would 
gladly  undertake  the  work,  if  it  were  only  to 
afford  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  the  protection 
he  enjoyed  from   the  British  nation:    but  we 
received  no  intelligence  from  him  afterwards. 
It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that,  in  all  the  ignonmet 
elaborate  treatises  we  possess  concerning  the  jl^J^^i 
funerals  of  the  Antients,  no  satisfactory  cause  ^**' 
has  been  assigned  for  the  quantity  of  earthen 
vases  found  in  Grecian  sepulchres.     In  the  View 
of  Charon  s  Ferry ^  engraved  as  a  Vignette  for  a 
former  Chapter,  the  Cymba  suttlisy  fashioned  like 
a  Welch  Coracle^  or  rather  an  American  cancel 
is  freighted,   besides  passengers,  with  empty 
Amphont :  but  these  are  not  the  sort  of  vases 
found  within  any  of  the  tombs;  although  some- 
times, as  symbols  of  departed  souls,  they  were 


(l)  Htrod9tui  (Ii6.  i.)  mentiont  Uw  boftU  mada  of  skint.  Tbt 
SehBlmU  to  JpoUmum  Rh^imt  («».  ii.  v.  168)  deteribes  them  m 
uniYcrMUy  in  uie. 
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^SAX'  I^stced  npcnt  the  outsides  of  the  immedote 
■  V  ■  ^  receptacles  ior  the  body  \  The  vases  within  the 
graves  are  of  a  much  finer  quality ;  and  some- 
times contain  little  gilded  representations  ofherh 
aikdjhdi.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Dialogua 
of  Lucian^  where  Menippus  is  asked  by  Charm 
what  he  carries  in  his  satchel;  and  he  answers*, 
Heetue't  **  LupifiSy  SO  plcosc  vou !  and  Hecate  s  supperJ* 
This  raillery  seems  to  be  levelled  against  a 
practice  among  his  countrymen,  of  providing 
the  sepulchres  of  deceased  persons  with  the  pro- 
visions which  are  now  found  within  them,  rather 
than  as  an  allusion  to  the  monthly  offerings 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy,  when  a 
pubKc  (i€7vifoi)  supper  was  provided  for  the  poor*. 
Hecate^s  supper^  we  may  suppose,  would  be 
regnhtted  by  the  rank  and  wealth  of  tiie  de- 
ceased^; hpins  being  considered  as  the  mean 
and  miserable  diet  of  the  lowest  persons ;  and 
hereby  is  explained  the  reason  why  sometimes 
a  single  vase  is  found,  of  the  poorest  quality ; 


(I)  8«e  p.  sg^of  tbif  Volume. 

Charon^  Menippus,  et  Hermes* 

(3)  See  PoUer  on  the  'EKATHXIA.    AndueologU  Grmcts,  toI.  L  p.  38C 
Land.  1751. 

(4)  Or  by  tht  ages  for  of  thu  we  hove  eurinus  teidMOBj,  is  the 
foUowioc  answer  of  4poih,  wbtn  kateredfuiff  for  tiie  life  oTjiimtk: 


mumi 
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and  why,  in  certain  instances,  the  number  has  ^y^^' 
been  increased  to  forty,  of  the  most  costly  ^  '  ■^f  ■■■■f 
workmanship,  containing  representations  XffJruU 
and  herbs.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Lecti-  i^tiauiw 
stemmn,  or  the  custom  of  giving  a  supper  in  a 
temple  to  the  Gods,  may  have  originated  in  the 
ftmeral  feast  at  tombs,  from  what  has  been 
already  said  of  the  origm  of  temples^  Thift 
practice  of  feasting  at  funerals  has  existed  fron^ 
the  days  of  Horner^;  and  still  exists  among 
the  descendants  of  the  antient  Celts,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  it  was  once  commeft 
in  England  \  An  author  has  indeed  observed, 
that  Lectistemhim  began  about  a.  u.  c.  356* 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  then  adopted  by  the 
Romans ;  but  it  was  a  much  older  ceremony  in 
Greece :  and  the  occasion  of  its  introduction 
among  the  Romans  shews  that  it  was  connected 


—  » 


(i)  See  Vol.  II.  of  these  Trav.  Cb.  U.  p.  75.    OcUto  Eaition. 
(6)  '■  ■■  i  «/  wuri^  u7L9nf  f)K«v, 

'Btw  I  riif  mrtimt  hutm  ntfft ' A^Xwmv 

H^m,  Oifyu,  Hb,  iii. 

(7)         ^'  the/yneral  baked  meaU 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth' the  marriage  tahles." 

Shakqteanft  HanM,  Act.  1.  sc.  9. 

(8)  O.  fFalker  on  Coins  and  Medals,  cb.  vi.  p.  89.    Loud.  1607- 
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CHAP,  with  offerings  for  the  dead\  as  it  was  during  z 
.  ^"*'  .  solemn  supplication,  for  deliverance  from  the 
Prot»bie  plague.  We  do  not  kiiow  precisely  the  nature 
d^ung  of  the  offering  that  was  placed  within  these 
reueuin  carthcm  vascs,  in  Grec/c»  tombs :  the  cake  of 
fifpuickr€$.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Q4,i},iTovTa)  was  put  into  the 

mouth  of  the  deceased,  together  with  a  piece  of 
money  (ictpuxfi)  as  Charms  fare,  and  not  into 
any  vessel  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  :  but  there 
were  other  offerings,  rarely  noticed  by  any 
writer,  of  which  these  vessels  may  be  examples; 
namely,  the  xocr/Mt  that  were  carried  to  the 
grave  in  honour  of  the  funeral.  We  have  before 
stated,  that  the  sepulchral  terracottas  have  some- 
times the  form  of  images.  Every  person  who 
attended  the  ceremony  of  a  Grecian  funeral 
brought  a  complimentary  token  (top  noerfiw)  of 
his  respect  for  the  deceased ;  such  as  AdmetuSf 
in  Euripides*,  denied  his  father  the  liberty  to  give 
to  his  wife,  which  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  previously  presented.  The  nature  of  the 
xUfMi  has  never  been  explained;  any  more 
than  of  the  pigrigc^p  ayaXfiMra^,  said  to  he  carried 


(1)  "  They  joined  tbemaelvct  unto  Baal-Peor,  and  ate  the  tacrificei 
•f  the  deed."  Ptalmt^  cvu  9B, 

(f )   Kir^  h  rJf  lif  •Sw^  It  Y  hUnrm.     Sur^*  In  Ale.  ▼.  630. 

(t)  Ibid.T.tflf. 
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by  those  who  followed  the  corpse;  by  some    chab. 


VUL 


translated  imagines ;    by   others,  grata  munera* 
From  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  a 
view  of  the  sepulchres  themselves,  there  is  every 
treason  to  believe  that  these  beautiful  vases,  witJ^ 
bU  the  lamps,  luckn/matorieSf  and  earthen  vessels^ 
found  in  Grecian  tombs,  many  of  them  being 
highly  ornamented,  were  the  gifts  alluded  to  by 
£uripides,  either  to  the  dead,  or  to  the  Gods  of 
the  dead.     Hence,  perhaps,   we  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  the  Inscription  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
Chapter  of  this  volume,  as  found  upon  bil  Athenian 
lamp, — ^^  Socrates,    accept  this  animal !  "     Pure 
day  was  an  offering  to   the  Gods*.     Another 
curious  subject  of  inquiry  suggested  by  these 
relics,  is  this:   Whence  originated  the  custom?  Ongin 
It  is  undoubtedly  of  much  earlier  date  than  custom, 
any  thing  purely  Grecian.     In  the  most  antient 
sepulchres  of  the  Celts,  in  all  parts  of  Europe^ 
earthen  vessels  are  also  found  of  the  simplest 
form    and    rudest    workmanship,    apparently 
possessing  a  degree  of  antiquity  far  beyond  the 
age  denoted  by  any  of  the  Grecian  terra-cottas. 
Pausanias  mentions  a  terra-<otta  Soros  that  was 
dug  up  at  Argos,  supposed  to  have  been  that 


(4)  See  Greek  Marbles,  p.  70.  Camb.  1809. 
VOL.  VI.  H  H 
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CHAF.  ^erem  Ariadne  had  been  buried;  thereby  Ai- 
monstratingits great  antiquity*.  Sudhvesaelsai* 
aim  found  in  the  T\imuH  or  Moun^  of  Tahtanf, 
and  in  Nm-th  America ;  their  gituation»  construe- 
tion^  form,  and  contents,  being  so  similar^  tbat 
tibere  can  be  no  hesitation  in  ascribkig  thdf 
origin  to  the  same  people*.  The  supposed 
tomb  of  Theseus f  opened  by  Cinum  son  of  MiUiadm, 
m  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  from  the  description  givax 
of  the  weapons  found  within  it,  appears  tf 
have  been  one  of  these  aboriginal  sepulchres. 
De  Stehlin,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Petersburg,  declared  that  theit 
is  not  one  instance  of  such  a  J\muhi$  being 
found  to  the  northward  of  ih^jyty-eigkih  degree 
of  rwrtk  latitude^.  This  perhaps  is  doratfuL  A 
full  account  of  those  monuments  ought  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  work ;  and  whenever  the 
subject  is  properly  treated,  the  observations  it 
is  calculated  to  introduce  will  illustrate  a  pafft 
of  history  hitherto  entirely  unknown. 

We   employed  the]  whole    of  this  (by  in 


(1)  Xi^fl^vM^     Paiw.  CbrtnM.   cSS.  p.  164.    ^AmXmkniL 

(3)  See  Jforrif's Tour inta the  Territoiy  Norih^weH  oithtjnkskmf 
[ountains,  p.  175.    Botim,  1805. 
(3)  See  Maffie%  Toar,  p.  I71*    Atl«i,  1B05. 
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e^QEunining  the  Town  and  its  Ruins,    ^rgoi  is  a    chap. 
large  straggling  place,  full  of  cottages,  with  ■ 

fe^  good  bouses.  As  we  have  before  alluded 
to  Celtic  remains  in  this  part  of  Peloponnesus,  it 
mstf  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  roofs  here 
are  not  flat,  as  in  almdst  all  parts  of  the  East, 
but  slope  like  those  of  Northern  nations.  The 
same  style  of  building  may  be  observed  in 
Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece :  whether 
introduced  by  Albanian  workmen,  or  owing  to 
customs  which  antiently  existed  in  the  country, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  women 
were  busied  in  collecting  their  cotton  from 
the  fields ;  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  all 
the  marriages  take  'place.  The  present  po-  PopuU- 
pulation  consists  of  six  thousand,  including 
females  and  children^.  There  is  a  school  kept 
by  a  Greek  priest.  Being  desirous  to  know 
what  the  children  were  taught,  we  visited  the 
master,  who  seemed  pleased  by  our  inquiries, 
as  if  he  had  bestowed  pains  upon  his  scholars. 
He  said  they  were  instructed  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, astronomy,  physic,  and  rhetoric.  About 
fbrty  years  before,  it  had  been  customary  for 


(4)  **  Not  foar  thousand,**  According  to  Sir  W.  GMt  (I^  •/ 
Cftm^  p.  ^.)  perb^  dot  iAclodlnf  cbitlreli  «id  women. 

H  H  2 
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CHAP,  the  principal  families  of  Nauplia  and  ArgM  to 
\\  '  '  send  their  children  to  Athens  for  instruction. 
The  Consul  at  Nauplia  had  been  there  educated: 
it  was  in  giving  us  an  account  of  his  journeys 
to  Athens  that  we  first  heard  any  mention  made 
of  the  Statue  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis ;  for  this  had 
excited  his  curiosity  when  a  boy^  and  was 
regularly  visited  by  him  in  his  way  to  and  firom 
Athens.  The  houses  in  Argos  are  built  with  a 
degree  of  regularity,  and  fitted  up  with  some 
comforts  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  worlds 
although  in  other  respects  they  are  wretched 
hovels.  They  are  all  ranged  in  right  lines,  oc 
in  parallel  lines :  and  each  house/  consisting  of  a 
single  story,  has  an  oven ;  30  that  here  even  the 
Albanians  do  not  bake  their  unleavened  cakes 
upon  the  hearth,  as  it  is  usual  elsewhere  in 
their  cottages.  From  Argosy  the  distance  to 
Mantinea  is  only  eight  hours;  and  it  is  but  a 
day's  journey  to  Tripolizza^  the  Capital  of  the 
Morea.  When  we  heard  this,  and  the  pressing 
invitation  of  our  Baratary  to  visit  with  him  a 
part  oi  Arcadia,  whose  mountains  are  actually 
visible  from  the  Citadel^  and  also  to  extend  our 
journey  to  Misitra,  we  gladly  ordered  horses  for 
the  expedition;  but  a  powerful  antidote  to 
enterprise,  the  mal-aria  fever,  returning  amongst 
us,  with  its  most  violent  paroxysins^  during  the 
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night,  had  so  considerably  reduced  our  stock  of  chap. 
energies  before  the  morning,  that  with  deep 
regret  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  design 
of  seeing  Mantinea^  Megalopolis,  and  Sparta,  and 
to  adhere  to  our  original  plan.  How  few  are 
the  travellers  who  have  seen  the  interior  of  the 
Mbrea!  and  in  that  small  number,  where  may 
we  look  for  one  who  has  given  any  intelligence 
that  may  be  called  information,  respecting  the 
Ruins  of  the  cities  which  the  country  is  known 
to  contain*  ?  Perhaps  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
we  shall  know  more  of  a  region  as  easily  to  be 


(l)  Yes !  there  k  one  traveller,  whose  qualifieationsfof  this  purpose 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  already  noticed  in  this  ^ork ;  but 
who  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  own 
observations  hig^h  enough  to  induce  him  to  publish  them.  This  tra- 
veller is  John  Hawkins,  M.A,  of  TrinU]^  College,  Cambridge:  and  as 
any  thing  coming  from  one  who  has  the  satisfaction  to  rank  among 
his  friends,  may  be  imputed  to  partiality,  an  Extract  from  the 
MS,  JLetierB  of  Colonel  Sfmre  to  his  Brother  may  here  be  considered 
appropriate.  "  With  Greece*'  (says  CoL  Squire)  *'  our  most  learned 
scholars  have  but  a  small  acquaintance:  few  travellers  have  published 
their  observations ;  many  events  in  history  have  been  misunderstood  ; 
and  translators  and  commentators  have  been  entirely  bewildered, 
•wikig  to  their  ignorance  of  its  topography.  The  writers,  to  whom 
we  refer  as  our  best  authorities,  are  trifling,  inaccurate,  and  superr 
ficial.  There  is,  however,  a  Gentleman  in  England,  Mr.  Hawkitu, 
Brother  of  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  a  man  of  shrewd  sagacity, 
erudition,  and  indefatigable  exertion,  who  has  explored  every  part  of 
the  oottotry,  aad  now  possesses  very  ample  means  to  render  a  signal 
•emce  by  the  publication  of  the  materials  be  has  collected." 

Oflanel  Squbre'e  MS,  Oumtpomdenee^ 
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CHAP,  visited  as  the  County  of  Derbyshire^  and  where 
^«  -y"  -^  the  traveller  is  not  exposed  to  half  the  dangers 
encountered  every  night  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  Groundless  apprehensions,  calcu- 
lated only  to  alarm  children,  concerning  ima- 
ginary banditti,  and  the  savage  nature. of  its 
inhabitants,  have  been  hitherto  powerful  enough 
to  prevent  travellers  from  exploring  its  interior: 
but  these  are  beginning  to  vanish ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  many  years  will  not  elapse  before  the 
shepherds  oi  Arcadia  and  Laamia,  of  Me$9ema 
and  Elisy  will  have  become  as  good  guides  te 
the  antiquities  of  their  mountains  and  valleys, 
as  the  natives  of  Puzzoli  now  are  to  the  Ruins 
of  Baice. 

Antral-  The  antiquities  of  Argos,  once  so  numerous ', 
may  now  be  comprised  within  a  very  short  list. 
A  brief  summary  of  them  as  they  existed  in  the 
second  century,  omitting  the  catalogue  of  statues 
and  altars,  may  be  useful  for  future  travellers : 
^e  shall  therefore  introduce  it,  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  principal  remains,  as  we 
found  them ;  for  these  are  not  likely  to  be  much 


(l)  See  the  long  list  of  them  in  the  Second  Book  of 
chapters  18,  19,  SO,  81,  SS,  83,  S4,  from  p.  149  to  p.  IdJ,  of  die 
edition  l^y  KuMtmu.    JJf9.  1^96. 
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alfected  by  any  lapse  of  time.  It  is  useless  to  ^^^^« 
refer  to  Sirabo  upon  this  ocoasicin,  because  he 
was  not  upcMi  the  spot;  but  Pausanuu,  as 
fiiri^frnf,  coming  from  Mycerue  to  Argos,  before 
he  arrives  at  the  Inackus^  mentions  the  Hterm 
oi  Ceres  Mynas ;  containing  one  of  those  curious 
temjrfes  of  which  we  discovered  some  remains 
in  Epidauria;  (tfaog  o«v?f  rXipfioo)  not  merely  a 
temple  roofed  with  baked  tiles  (for  it  stood  within 
another  building  originally  itself  ro^i^,  althou^ 
in  ruins  when  Pausanias  saw  it),  but  actually 
a  tmrorcotia  temple.  The  fragments  of  this 
buildii^  may  yet  be  discerned;  although  we 
could  find  no  part  of  it  so  entire  as  the  beau* 
tiful  terra-^otta  cornice  and  frieze  we  had  been 
so  fiNTtunate  as  to  discover  in  Epidauria.  Thence 
etttering  Argos,  by  the  Gate  of  Lucinaf  the  same 
author  notices  in  the  lower  city,  as  the  most 
conspicuous^  of  all  the  temples y  that  of  ApoUo 
Lydas.  Afterwards,  it  is  dtflcult  to  enumerate 
all  the  other  temples  mentioned  by  him,  because 
we  do  not  distinctly  know  what  he  intends  by 

the  word  'Ugov,  as  distinguished  from  HeUg. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  mentions  the  most  anliem 


(f )  'Ew^mtUrmnf,  lib.  it  c  19.  p.  152.    «d.  AJkiM*/; 
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^viil'  '^^P^'  ^^  Fortune,  and  the  Hierm  of  tiba 
Hours  ■.  We  have  proved  already  that  Hteron 
does  not  necessarily  signify  a  Temple^  nor  even 
a  building :  any  thing  containing  what  was  sacrtd 
received  this  appellation ;  a  Cave ;  a  Grove ;  a 
portable  Shrine ;  and  perhaps  a  Clepsydra.  There 
were,  however,  many  Temples  in  Argos.  There 
were  also  Sepulchres  and  Ccenotaphs;  a  Theatre; 
a  Forum;  a  Mound  of  Earth\  believed  to  be  the 
Tomb  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa;  a 
Gymnasium;  and  a  subterraneous  edifice.  After 
this,  beginning  his  ascent  towards  the  AcropoSSf 
Pausanias  notices  the  Hteron  of  Juno  Acrcta^  and 
a  Temple  of  ApoUoy  situate  upon  a  ridge  called 
Hiras*.  Here  was  an  Oracle,  where  answers 
were  given  so  lately  as  the  time  when  Pausanias 
saw  the  temple.  Close  to  this  temple  there 
was  also  a  Stadium^ ;  and  this  circumstance  is 
enough  to  prove  that  by  *  Diras'  Pausanias  does 
not  mean  the  summit  of  the  hill;  for  after 
leaving  the  Stadium,  he  continues  his  ascent  by 


*     (l)  Tv;^r  Irrn  U  wctXtuardrw  NA07.    Ibid.  C.  20.  p.  154. 
.    (2)  *Ae^v 'lEPON  irrir.     Ibid.  p.  155. 

(3)  XSfui  yni  Urn,  U  Xi  mtrtjf  ttu^imi  «^»  uM^nt  Xiymt^i  «v  Vtfymm 
juf«Xi$».     Ibid.  p.  159. 

(4)  "On  s«)  0  riitt  $Sth  MmXurm  AEIPAX.     Ibid.  C  24.  p.  155. 

(5)  IW.  . 
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the  monument  of  the  sans  ofJBgyptuSf  on  the  left-  chap. 
hand  side  of  his  road,  until  he  arrives  (It  uk^u)  ■  ,  '/- 
upon  the  summit  called  Larissa^  where  he  finds 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Larissceus  and  of  Minerva. 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  description, 
speaking  of  the  roads  from  Argos  to  Mantincea^f 
and  to  Lyrcea  ^  he  says  they  began  from  the  gates 
near  Diras;  consequently,  the  Oracular  Temple 
must  have  been  lower  than  the  summit,  although 
upon  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis.  With  so  much 
information,  and  some  of  the  monuments  yet 
remaining  in  Argos,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
a  traveller,  having  leisure  and  opportunity,  to 
complete  a  plan  of  the  antient  city.  This  our 
time  would  not  permit;  but  we  ascertained 
some  of  the  antiquities :  and  first  the  Theatre,  Antaqui. 
upon  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis;  one  of  the  principal  objects  no- 
ticed by  Pausanias  upon  entering  the  city. 
Some  of  the  sepulchres  also  may  be  ob-* 
served.* 

The  Theatre  is  a  very  remarkable  structure.  Hiimw. 
As  usual,  it  is  entirely  an  excavation  of  the 


(6)  Pautam,  Cormth,  c.  S5.  p.  167. 

(7)  Ibid. 
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CHAF.  rock;  hat  it  difibn  firnn  every  other  theatseire 

one  on  either  side  of  the  Cavea ;  bo  that  it  Bug^ 
be  described  as  a  triple  Qnlan.  We  could  not 
jOcmceive  for  what  purpose  these  side  cavities 
Were  designed;  unless  for  minor  representSr 
tions,  or  as  steps  in  ascending  to  the  oentnd 
.sweep :  but  if  the  latter  were  intended,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  curved 
,  shape  that  has  been  given  to  them ;  making  the 
whole  structure  wear  the  appearance  rather  of 
Hhree  theatres  than  of  one.  Within  the  centre 
Cavea  there  were  sixty-four  seats  renmimng; 
the  height  of  each  seat  bei^g  thirteen  inches. 
Opposite  to  this  structure  are  the  remains  of  a 
very  large  edifice,  built  entirely  of  tiles ;  pro- 
bably a  part  of  the  Casielkm  (x^^^)  ^hich  wm 
near  to  the  Tfleatre^  called  Criierian,  once  a 
court  or  tribunal  of  judgment.  Above  the 
Bimm  tf  Theatre '  was  the  Hiertm  if  Venus ;  and  this  we 
certainly  found.    Within  this  temple  there 


(l)  Tlienprasiioiii«,M^)l  WAif^:  mud  this  by 
Aw9.  Or.  r.90.  p.  156.  ti.  KuJmu^  is  rendered  m^rm 
^»  lb  many  instaDccs*  is  ly  PmuammtvaitA  to  signify 
UtosaytdienextoldectoecnrriDginihelineor  hie  oh 
this  instance,  tbe  Imilding  alluded  to  was  above  the  Tkmii  t^ 
bin  towaids  th« 
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a  stfttae  of  the  Poetem  TelesHia,  ihe  Manu^ixa  chaf. 
S^AKCHo  of  her  day;  who,  like  the  modem 
faeroine  of  Saragassa  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
female  warriors,  repelled  from  the  walls  of  the 
eity'«fhe  enemies  of  her  comitry^  when  the 
Juacetkemomam  attacked  jirgos.  *^  She  was  n^ 
presented/'  says  Pausanias  \  **  standing  upon,  a 
pillar,  with  the  books  of  her  poetry  scattered 
at  her  feet,  in  the  act  of  regarding  a  helmet 
which  she  was  about  to  put  upon  her  head/* 
And  when,  the  Spanish  Telesilla,  who  has  so 
jkohly  followed  the  example  offered  by  her 
Grecian  predecessor,  shall  have  a  monument 
eonsecrated  to  the  memory  of  her  illustrious 
achievements,  her  countrymen  may  find  in  this 
description  a  classical  model  for  its  design.  The 
site  of  the  Hieran  is  now  occupied  by  a  Chr^k 
chapel,  but  it  contains  the  remsuns  of  columi^ 
virhose  capitals  are  of  the  moist  antient  Corinthian 
order ;  a  style  of  building  unknown  in  ^ma 
^untry,  scarcely  a  model  of  it  having  eyer 
been  seen  in  England ;  although  it  iar  exceeds 
in  beauty  and  simplicity  the  .gaudy  and  crowded 
foliage  of  the  later  Corinthian.  The  temples  of 
Venus  being  generally  of  the  Corinthian  order. 


(S)  Vid.  Paus.  in  CmtUk.  c.  90.  pp.  15^,  157.   ed.  ilTiiMI. 
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CHAP,  ^e  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hteron^  ffi 

VIIL  J  . 

this  instance,  was  one  of  them ;  and  we  nave 
therefore,  in  this  chapel,  another  point  of 
observation,  as  a  beacon,  in  ascertaining  the 
antiquities  enumerated  by  Pauscmias.  We  ob* 
served  this  building  in  our  way  down  from  the 
Citadel  towards  the  sea;  therefore  it  will  be 
better  to  describe  the  objects  first  noticed  in  our 
ascent  from  the  modem  town. 


Going  up  to  the  fortress,  we  saw  towards  our 
kfi,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  hill  of  the  Acropolisy  the  ridge  called  Diras  by 
Pausamasy  where  the  Temple  oi  Apollo  DiradUaes 
was  situate.  A  monastery  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  temple^  standing  upon  a  high  rock,  widi  pre- 
cipices above  and  below.  It  is  said  to  contain  a 
cavern,  well  suited  to  the  contrivance  necessary 
for  the  oracles  ^  delivered  here  in  the  time  of  that 
author.  Afterwards,  as  we  proceeded,  we  saw 
the  remains  of  antient  works  also  upon  our  le^ 
and  it  was  upon  his  left  hand  in  ascending  Jto 
the  Acropolis  that  Pausanias  observed  a  monu^^ 


(l)  See  Celts  liin,  of  Greece,  p.  67.  Sir  fT,  Gett  says,  Uiera  is  heie 
also  space  enough  for  a  Stadium  t  and  this  agrees  with  the  deseriptioB 
otPausamtu,  who  says,  the  Siadmm  a4Joined  the  Te»^ifJ^9ib, 
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meat  of  the  sons  of  JSgypttis  •.      The  way  tkp    chap.. 
a  mountain  is  little  liable  to  alteration;   and  v  ■■yw. 
probably  the  track  we  pursued  was  nearly,  if 
not  entirely,   the  same  that  was  trodden  by 
him.     The  fortress  itself  is  evidently  a  modera 
building;   its  walls  contain  fragments  of  anti- 
quities, used  as  materials  in  building  them  ^;  but 
on  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  it  we  observed 
the  remains  of  Cyclopian  architecture,  as  antient  cycUpta, 
as  the  Citadel  of  Tiryns,  and  built  in  the  same 
style.    This  structure  is  mentioned  by  Pat^- 
santas,  in  his  seventh  book ;  where  he  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Myceme  were  unable  to  de^ 
molish  the  wall  of  the  Argives,  built,  like  that 
of  Tiryns,  by  the  Cyclops  *•     The  CyclopSan  walk 

t 

and  totvers  of  Argas  are  also  noticed  by  EuripideSy 
Polylnus,  and  Seneca.  Hence  we  had  a  glorious 
view  of  almost  all  jirgolis,  and  great  part  of 
the  Arcadian  territory,  even  to  the  mountains  of 
Laconia^  visible  from  this  eminence  \     Placed 


(3)  *£f  ft  r^  km^^tXtf  l§Sgt9  t^rn  It  a^€rt^<f  riif  Uw  rSf  filyirrm 
wmllm  ttm)  rm£^y  ft>nifM»   Pausan.  in  Corinth,  c  24.  p.  165.   ed.  WfAnU, 

(3)  Sir  f^.  Geli  found  here  a  very  antient  InteHfUm ;  and  says  that 
riUbtiMi  intimates  the  existence  of  a  very  carious  one  at  Jrgm,  5m 
iim.  ff  Greece,  p,  68.    Z^fuf.  1810. 

(4)  Pautan.  in  Qninih.  lib.  vii.  c.  35.  p.  589.    ed*  Kuhn&, 

(s)  See  this  prospect  as  engraved  from  a  most  accurate  drawing 
made  upon  the  spot  by  Sir  IF.  GeU.  Itm.  of  Greece,  PkUe  xix.  p>  68. 
Xoiuf.  1810. 


J 
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CHAP,  eentndly  with  regard  to  the  Shms  jfrgoBeus^  tbe 
.  ^/  ^  eye  surveys  the  Lacontan.  and  Argolic  Prom<nv» 
tories;  and*  looks  down  upon  N&upHa,  Tiripm:, 
and  all  the  smah-toestem  side  of  the  Gulpii, 
almost  with  the  same  fiicility  as  it  regards  the 
Jieyoman  streets  of  Argos.  We  saw  the  Alcyonian  Lake 
in  the  last  direction^  now  a  weedy  pool':  the 
natives  of  Argas  relate  of  it>  as  did  Paufonias  \ 
liiat  nothing  swims  upon  its  waters.  On  this 
side  of  the  Gulph  we  saw  also  the  Plain  of 
LertUif  once  fabled  to  be  infested  with  the 
Hydra;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  the  road 
leading  to  Tripolizza^  until  it  lost  itself  in  the 
mountains ;  following  with  our  eyes  great  part 
of  a  journey  we  were  deisirous  to  accomplish 
more  effectually. 

Hence  we  descended  towards  the  sea ;  and 


•  (1)  There  canDot,  howerer,  be  much  aHeratkni  in  Uiie  piece  ef 
water  since  the  time  of  Patuanku  t  who  describes  it  as  a  pmi^  mc*- 
•urini^  in  diameter  only  one  third  of  a  stadium  (jabomi 
99rd$),  and  lyinfp  amoofst  ^rass  and  bulrushes,  ^fld.  P$ 
Ctrimk*  c.  37.  p.  800.  ed.  KukmiJ  As  to  iU  prodisMus  depth,  it 
would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  was  for  tbe 
aeeounl  given  of  its  fathomless  nature,  by  the  same  author ;  who 
relates  that  Nero  could  not  reach  tha  bottom  with  lead  fastened  to 
many  Miadim  In  length. 

Ts)  The  account  gifcn  of  it  by  Pamamiaf  is,  that  it  dfwws  pei 
to  the  bottom  who  venture  to  swim  upon  its  surfisce.     The 
of  itofy  is  often  related,  fay  the  common  people  in  this  coiintiy,  of 
any  dee)i  water. 
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came  to  the  remaiM  of  the  Tempk  of  Fetms  S^xl* 

before  mentioned,  above  the  Theatre,  where  the 

^eei  chapel  is  situate  ^.    We  were  unable  to 

discover  any  remains  of  the  Stadium ;  but  thiSf 

m  all  probability,  will  not  elude  the  researches 

of  other  travellersi.     After  again  visiting  the 

Theatre,  we  found,  at  the  iooi  of  the  hill  of  the 

Jkropolis,  one    of  the    most    curious    tell-tale 

remams  yet  discovered  among  the  vestiges  of 

J^agan  priestcraft :   it  was  nothing  less  than  one 

of  the  Oracular  Shrines  of  jirgos  alluded  to  by 

Fausanias,  laid  open  to  inspection,  like  the  toy  a 

cfaild^has  broken  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  con^ 

trivance  whereby  it  was  made  to  speak.  A  more 

interesting  sight  for  modem  curiosity  can  hardly 

be  oonceived  to  exist  among  the  ruins  of  any 

Grecian  city*    In  its  original  state,  it  had  been  a 

temple ;  the  farther  part  from  the  entrance,  where 

the  ahar  was,  being  an  excavation  of  the  rock, 

and  the  front  and  roof  constructed  with  baked 

tiles.    The  altar  yet  remains,  and  part  of  the 

Aetile  superstructure :  but  the  most  remarkabto 


(3)  Sir  fFi  Cell  ftfterwardi  found  here  a  broken  Inseripikt^ 
^  evidently/*  he  ,sayt  **  relating  to  Fiemm.^*  It  were  to  be  wltbed» 
•lUKMifh  a  fragment,  that  he  had  preserved  and  pubUsbed  it;  as  a« 
kueriffihn  so  decidedly  identifying  one  of  the  beacmu  mentioned  by 
^MMMldw  would  maUrially  tend  to  facilitate  future  researches  upOB 
ti»  apol,— 5Sw  Gdt$hin,  €f  Greece,  p.  64.    LuuU  181Q. 
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^nT*   P^^  ^^  ^  whole  is  a  secret  subterraneoiar 
passage,    terminating    behind    the   altar;     its 
entrance    being    at     a    considerable    distance 
towards  the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  altar ; 
and  so  cunningly  contrived  as  to  have  a  small 
aperture,  easily  concealed,  and  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  rock.      This  was  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  single  person; 
who  having  descended  into  the  narrow  passage, 
might  creep  along  until  he  arrived  immediatdy 
behind  the  center  of  the  altar;   where,  being 
hid  by  some  colossal  statue  or  other  screen,  the 
sound   of  his  voice  would    produce    a    most 
imposing  effect  among    the  humble    votaries 
prostrate  beneath,  who  were  listening  in  silence 
upon  the  floor  of  the^  sanctuary.    We  amused 
ourselves  for  a  few  minutes,  by  endeavouring  to 
mimic  the  sort  of  solemn  farce  acted  upon  these 
occasions :  and  as  we  deUvered  a  mock  oracle^ 
ore  rotundo,  from  the  cavernous  throne  of  the 
altar,  a  reverberation,  caused  by  the  sides  of 
the  rock,  afforded  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
''will  of  the  Godsy"  as  it  was  formerly  made 
known  to  the  credulous  votaries  of  this  now- 
forgotten  shrine.     There  were  not  fewer  than 
twenty-five  of  these  juggling  places  in  Pehpoft- 
nestASy  and  as  many  in  the  single  province  of 
Bceotia :  and  surely  it  will  never  again  become  ^ 
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questiim    amoDf   learned    men,  whether   the   chap. 
answers  in  them  were  given  by  the  inspirq.tioa  » 


of  evil  spirits,  or  w^iether  they  proceeded  fron^ 
the  imposture  of  priests :  neither  can  it  again 
be  urged  that  they  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ; 
because  Pausanias  bears  testimony  to  their 
existence  at  Argos  in  the  second  century  \  Per- 
haps it  was  to  the  particular  shrine  now  de- 
scribed that  his  evidence  refers :  its  position, 
however,  doeanot  exactly  warrant  this  opinion^ 
for  the  ordcle  he  mentions  corresponded  rather 
with  the  situation  of  the  monastery  upon  i^ 
ridge  of  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis.  In  this  situa* 
tion  he  places  other  shrines;  namely,  the  Hiero^ 
of  Jupiter  Sflviour,  together  with  a  cell  (oJfxnffM^ 
or  abiding  place,  where  the  Argive  women  were 
wont  to  mourn  the  death  of  Adonis*:  and  as  not 
only  Heathen  deities,  but  also  heroes,  were  ren- 
dered subservient  to  these  purposes  of  priest- 
craft, the  worship  o{  Adonis  might  have  con^^ 
^ributed  to  swell  the  list  of  temples  where 
oracles  were  delivered.  Near  to  the  same  spot  other  &«. 
we  saw  the  remains  of  an  Aqueduct :  and  to  this  St'atj. 


(1)  UMt-nUrm  ykf  in  m)  If  li^*     ^><^'  Paujan.  in  Corinth,  c.  84. 
p.  165.  cd.  JTmAnu. 

(9)  XiU  6Mt  irrir  IfrmSim  h^  #wvie«*  im)  ^m^Ofn  tig  rd  Jmnfut,  It^iiSi* 
^'jJmn  mi  ymmtm  'A^yttm  d^rm,    JM*  C.  Sa  p.  156. 
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CHAP.    th6re  seems  also  an  allusion  by  Pausanias,  in 
the  obscure  account  he  gives  of  a  channel  con- 
ducting the  water  of  the  Cephissus  beneath  a 
temple  dedicated  to  that  river*.    But  there  are. 
other   appearances   of  subterraneous  structures 
requiring  considerable  attention ;  some  of  thes^ 
are  upon  the  hill:  they  are  covered,  like  the 
*  CyclopSan  gallery  of  Tiryns,  with  large  approadi- 
ing  stones,  meeting  so  as  to  form  an  arched 
way  which  is  only  visible  where  these  stones 
are  open*.    Among  them  the  traveller  may  look 
for  the  subterraneous  edifice  with    the  brazen. 
Thalamus  constructed  by  jicrisius  for  his  daugh- 
ter \  There  is  also  a  large  church  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town,  containing  fragments  of 
Ionic  columns  and  inscriptions*.     One  of  the 
mosques  is  said  to  have  been  erected  with 
blocks  brought  from  the  Grove  of  jEsadaphu  in 
Epidauria^:  the  same  circumstance   was  also 
alluded  to  by  Chandler^.     Perhaps   the  time 
may  arrive  when  a  more  enlightened  people  than 


(l)  Pauian.  in  Corinth,  c.  80.  p.  156.  ed. 
ft)  GeiCM  Itin.  of  Greeet,  p.  66.    Jjond.  1810. 

(3)  PttutoH.  ut  supra,  c.  S3,  p.  164. 

(4)  GelTs  lUn.  of  Greece,  p.  69. 

(5)  Ibid. 

(6>  Se«  Chandier*s  Trtiv.  in  Greece,  p.  ««6.     Ojf.    1776.     Also  tlic 
preceding  Chapter  of  this  Volume. 
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the  Turhs  will  again  bring  to  light  the  valuable    chap. 
antiquities  there  concealed ;   although  the  ac-  '  ^ 

quisition  should  be  obtained  even  at  so  great 
an  expense  as  that  of  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
a  Moslem  place  of  worship. 

We  have  now.  concluded  our  very  cursory  character 
survey  of  y^rg-o*:  but  we  shall  not  quit  the  relics  AnUent 
of  this  memorable  city,  without  briefly  noticing  ^^*'*'^*' 
a  circumstance  in  its  history,  to  which  little 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  by  the  com* 
pilers  of  Grecian  annals ;  namely,  its  illustrious 
character,  as  founded  on  the  noble  examples 
offered  in  the  actions  of  its  citizens.  If  Athens y 
by  '•arts,  by  military  talents,  and  by  costly 
fiolemnities,  became  '*"one  of  the  Eyes  of 
Oeeece/'  there  was  in  the  humanity  of  Argos, 
and  in  the  good  feeling  frequently  displayed  by 
its  inhabitants,  a  distinction  which  comes  nearer 
to  the  kearL  Something  characteristic  of  the 
people  may  be  observed  even  in  a  name  given 
to  one  of  their  Divinities  ;  for  they  worshipped 
a  "  God  of  Meekness^''  It  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  of  the  Argive  character,  that  it  was 
less  splendid  than  the  Athenian^  and  less  rigid 


(7)  T\itArgwe$  pave  to  one  of  their  Codi  the  name,  Mukix^^  Ai^,  of 
the  Meek  Gcdj  or  Mild  Ji^er,    Vid.  Pautan.  in  Cor.  c.  80.  p.  154. 
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CHAP,  than  the  Laceditmonian,  but  it  wag  also  leas 
artificial ;  and  the  contrast  it  exhibited,  when 
opposed  to  the  infamous  profligacy  of  Corhuh, 
where  the  manners  of  the  people,  corrupted 
by  wealth  and  luxury,  were  further  vitiated 
by  the  great  influx  of  foreigners'^  rendered 
jirgosf  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  one  of  the 
most  enviable  cities  of  Greece.  The  stranger 
who  visited  Athens  might  indeed  regard  with 
an  eager  curiosity  the  innumerable  trophies 
everywhere  suspended,  of  victors  in  her  splen- 
did  games;  might  admire  her  extensive  por- 
ticoes, crowded  with  philosophers  ;  might  gas 
with  wonder  at  the  productions  of  her  artists ; 
might  revere  her  magnificent  temples;— bat 
feelings  more  affecting  were  called  forth  in  be- 
holding the  numerous  monuments  of  ihstArgives^ 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
viduals  who  had  rendered  themselves 
only  by  their  virtues  •. 


(1)  '^  £x  hie  perq^iiBoruni  hoB^mam  ooUuTie,  necMse  cnt  cC  cmmn 
■MFM  cominpi.  Quapropter  LteedeoiOBli,  qooraai  frcfii  d 
tenpcr  foit  iUtp.  nullot  ad  se  perefrioot  redpMaiit,  ae  alMi  , 
ritibtu  urbis  opting  constituUe  tUtot  everteretur/'  GakdSm  m 
t^fimk.  De$er^,  <y.  GrcHov.  TkM.  Grmc.  Aniiq.  fmm.  IV.  jk  51. 
L,  Bai.  1699. 

(8)  Witnctf  tbe  ffiid  piet^of  Ckobii  and  BUcm^  to  whom  theJrgim 
tdio  erected  sUtues  at  De^hi;  the  heroiim  of  TeUnttm^  in  racMiC 

the 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  November  thb  tent\  we    ^^^7- 
took  leave  of  the  hospitable  Baratary,  fraught  ^«  -y^ 
with  a  rich  cargo  of  Grecian  pottery;  and  set  out 
for  Myceme,  the  city  of  jigamemnon,  anticipating 
a  treat  among  those  Ruins,  for  which  Lusieri  had 
already  prepared  us.    We  entered  the  spacious 
Plain  of  ArgoSf    level  as  the   still   surface  of  View  of 
a  calm  sea,   and  extending  in  one  rich  field,  ptau!^^ 
with  the  most  fertile  soil,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Inachus  towards  the  north.      Having  again 
crossed  the  dry  channel  of  the  XAPAAPflAHS 
nOTAMOI,    and    looking    back    towards    the 
Larissean  Citadel,  the  lofty  conical  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  appeared  rising  in  the  midst  of  this 
pldn,  as  if  purposely  contrived  to  afibrd  a  bul- 
wark for  dominion,   and  for  the  possession  of 
this  valuable  land ;  which,  like  a  vast  garden, 
is  walled  in  by  mountains'.    Such  was  the 


the  city  from  its  enemies ;  the  conduct  of  anotlierifr^e  woman,  wbo 
mmnd  l»cr  son*s  IHe  by  slaying  Pprrktu  s  Ac.  ^c.  '*H^  wrktphtrimii 
exempHs  ad  vhrttUem  mm  sxeitoniibui  ahmdavU."  G^heL  ap.  Cromv. 
&c«  p.  58.  Yet  these  rewards,  of  ttaiuet  and  tntphiet  erected  as 
pttUk  records  of  private  vbtues,  aocofdhi|^  to  a  recent  diseorery  In 
moral  philosophy  (See  Quarierlif  Review,  No,  33./y.  187.  jfvgwt  1817) 
alford  **  an  inference,  that  these  virtues  were  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  cities  where  such  numerous  testimonies  were  commemorated  111" 

(3)  See  Vol.  lU.  oC  the  OcUvo  Edition  of  these  Travels,  diap.  IV. 
p.  97,  on  the  allurements  oflfered  to  the  earfy  settlers  la  Gneee  fay  tlia 
appearance  of  the  country. 
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CHAP,  inviting  aspect  exhibited  by  the  Argive  terri- 
\«..yL^  tory  to  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  country.  No 
labour  was  necessary,  as  amidst  the  forests  and 
unbroken  soil  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  of 
America :  the  colonies,  upon  their  arrival,  found 
an  open  field,  with  a  rich  impalpable  soil,  already 
prepared  by  Providence  to  yield  an  abundant 
harvest  to  the  first  adventurer  who  should  scatter 
seed  upon  its  surface.  We  cannot  therefore 
wonder,  that  within  a  district  not  containing 
more  square  miles  than  the  most  considerable 
of  our  English  parishes,  there  should  have 
been  established,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its 
history,  four  capital  cities,  Argos,  Mj/cetuPy  T^rynsy 
and  Nauplia,  each  contending  with  the  other  for 
superiority ;  or  that  every  roaming  colony  who 
chanced  to  explore  the  Argolic  Gulph  endea- 
voured to  fortify  a  position  upon  some  •  rock 
near  to  the  plain,  and  struggle  for  its  posses- 
sion. This  is  all  that  seems  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  first  dawnings  of  government,  not 
only  within  this  district,  but  in  every  part  of 
the  Hellenian  territories :  and  the  fables  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another,  con- 
Comes"'  ceming  the  contest  between  Neptune  and 
between  j^^y^  fof  thc  coutitry,  as  between  Nebttme  and 
iMid  jMLtio, .  A/ifnert/a  for  Attica^  may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  records  of  those  physical  revolutions,  in 


VIII. 
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preceding  ages,  which  gave  birth  to  these  fertile    ^^Z*- 
regions;  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  slowly 
retired  from  the  land ;  or,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  and  fable,  were  said  to  have 
reluctcmtly  abandoned  the  plains  of  Greece  \ 

About  five  miles  from  ^rgpSy  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road,  we  found  the  remains  of  an  antient 
structure,  which  at  first  we  supposed  to  be 
tiiose  of  the  Heraumy  a  temple  once  common 
to  the  Xth}  cities  of  Mycerue  and  Argos ;  when 
the  twin  brothers,  Acrisius  and  Prcetusy  who 
i^ere  grandsons  of  Belus^  possessed  the  two 
capitals,  and  worshipped  the  same  tutelary 
Deity*.  This  position  of  it  corresponds,  in 
some  degree,  with  its  situation^  according  to 
Pausanuu ;  but  not  in  all  respects.  He  de* 
scribes  the  distance  from  Mycence  to  Argo&  as 
equal  to  fifty  stadia  (6^  miles),  and  the  Heraum 
as  being  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  stadia  (one 


(1)  By  attention  to  natural  pbaenomena  upon  the  spot,  some  lig^ht 
may  certainly  be  thrown  upon  the  antient  fables  of  the  countiy.  A 
▼ery  happy  illustration  of  the  orif  in  of  the  HydfUf  which  infested  the 
Plata  of  Lema^  near  Argfa^  as  taken  from  the  MS,  Journal  of  the 
Earl  of  jiberdeeHf  by  Sir  ^  Cell,  and  is  found  in  a  Note  to  his  Work. 
Se^Iim,  9f  Greecf,  J'-Td..    Land.  1810. 

(9)  Xmi  T§  *H^tfr  iTmm  ««?•»  ii^»  ri  w^it  rms  M»»iivws  4^^^^  *•  *"*  ^' 
Str^k§m,  Geof^.  lib.  viii.  p.  53d.    Ed.  Oxom. 
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CHAF.  mile  aikl  seven  furlongs)  {h>m  that  city.  But 
/  ^  '  '  he  places  it  to  the  left^  of  the  city»  and  tipon 
the  ioweir  part  *  of  a  mountain  near  ^Jkwing  stream 
called  Etetaherion.  The  last  observations  do 
not  permit  us  to  consider  the  remains  of  this 
structure  as  being  any  part  of  the  Heneum ;  as 
they  are  situate  in  the  plain,  and  not  dose  to 
any  rivulet  or  water-course.  But  near  to  this 
structure  there  was  another  Ruin,  whose 
foundations  there  resembled  the  oblong  form 
of  a  tender  it  was  built  with  baked  bricks, 
JEind  otiginally  lined  with  nimrble.  H^re> 
then,  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  we 
^'JT'"*      discovered  the  remains  of  the  whole  JFReroii 

of  Cere$ 

Mytias.  of  Cercs  Mysiasj  noticed  by  Pausanias  in  his 
road  from  Myceme  to  Argas,  by  a  descriptioii 
very  applicable  to  these  Ruins.  He  says'  the 
building  had  no  roof,  but  contained  within 
another  temple  of  brtck^ioork;  and  that  the 
traveller  going  thence  towards  Argos,  arrived 
at  the  river  Inackus.  In  the  different  facts  the 
Reader  may  have  collected  from  this  and  the 
preceding  Chapter  concerning  the  remains  of 


(l)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Qrtiah,  c.l7.  p.  147.    Ed.  KuimiL 
(8)  Ibid. 
(3)  Ibid. 
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antient  art  in  jfrgolis,  he  will  have  perceived    cttAr. 
the  tery  general  prevalence  of  terra  cotta  in  .-  i^.', ; 
vnorks  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  it  is  usual  ^^cm? 
to  nuppose  were  constructed  of  this  material.  ™^J^! 
A  vulgar  notion  has  prevailed,  that  this  style  »"«• 
of  building    was  for  the    most  part  Roman. 
When  tiles  or  brich  have  been  found  in  the 
waHs  and  foundations  of  edifices,  among  the 
ruins  of  Eastern  cities,  it  has  been  usual  to 
attribute  to  the  structure  a  Roman  origin ;  and, 
consequently,  to  consider  works  of  this  kind  as 
of  a  date  posterior  to  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
Empires.    That  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
age  of  buildings  is  liable  to  error,  may  perhaps 
now  be  evident.    The  statement  of  a  single 
fact,  if  other  satisfactory  evidence  could  not  be 
adduced,  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  anti- 
quity of  such  works ;  for  example^  that  of  the 
fe'fe,  or  brick*,  whereby  the  scull  of  Pyrrhus  was 
fractured,  when  he  attempted  to  take  the  city  of 
Argos  by  storm.    Indeed,   in  some  instances, 
the  Romans^  finding  antient  structures  in  Greece 
had  gone  to  decay  because  they  were  built  with 
baked  or  crude  tiles  and  bricks,  repaired  them 
with  different  materials.     Of  this  there  is  an 


(4)  Kie«^*     Vid.  Pau$an.  JUkth  c.  13.  p.  33.   Ed.  JTuAnt^. 
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CHAP,    example  recorded  by  Pausanias,  and  already 
V    ■^-',  f  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Epidawia^    AAer 
leaving  this  Ruin,  we  returned  into  the  road; 
and  quitting  the  plain,  bore  off  upon  our  right, 
toward  3  the  east,  by  a  rocky  ascent  along  the 
channel  of  a  water-course,  towards  the  regal 
Msfcaug.    residence  of  Agamemmmy   and  city  of  Perseus^ 
built  before  the  War  of  Troy,    full  thirteen 
centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  sera.    Already 
the  walls  of  the  AcropoUs    began  to  appear 
upon  an  eminence  between  two  lofty  conical 
mountains:   the  place  is  now  called  Carvato. 
Even  its  Ruins  were  unknown  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  when  Strabo  wrote  his  account  of  Ae 
Pehponnesus:   he   says  of  Mycence,  that  not  a 
vestige  of  the  city  remained*.     Eighty  of  its 
heroes  accompanied  the  Spartans  to  the  defile 
of  Thermopylae,  and  shared  with  them  the  glory 
of  their  immortal  deed':  this  so  much  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  sister  city,  Argos,  that  it 
was  never  afterwards  forgiven:    the  Argives, 
stung  by  the  recollection  of  the  opportunity 


(1)  Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  27.     See  also  the  preceding  Chapter  of  tbia 
Volume. 

(S)  *nm  nif  fuif  i-^f§t  iv^iVsiWai  w^  Utrnwrnim  srixwt'    Stnbon.  Gt^- 
lib.  viii.  p.  540.    £d.  Oron. 

(n)  Pausaiu  CorirUh.  c.  16.  p.  149. 
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they  had  thus  lost  of  signalizing  themselves,    chap. 
and  unable  to  endure    the  superior  fame  of  - 

their  neighbour,  made  war  against  Mycetue,  and 
destroyed  the  city^:  this  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad^  nearly  five 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  "  In  that 
region,"  says  Pausanias,  "  which  is  called  jirgolis, 
nothing  is  remembered  of  greater  antiquity 
than  this  circumstajice^."  It  is  not  merely  the 
circumstance  of  seeing  the  architecture  and  the 
sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages,  which  renders  a 
view  of  Mycerne  one  of  the  highest  gratifications 
a  literary  traveUer  can  experience:  the  con- 
sideration of  its  remaining,  at  this  time,  exactly  state  of  &• 
as  Pausanias  saw  it  in  the  second  century,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation  that  an  alto- 
relievo  described  by  him  yet  exists  in  the 
identical  position  he  has  assigned  for  it,  adds  ^ 
greatly  to  the  interest  excited  by  these  re- 
markable Ruins :  indeed,  so  singularly  does  the 
whole  scene  correspond  with  his  account  of 
the  place,    that,   in  comparing  them  together. 


(4)  Mv««f«f  }^  *A^7m  KmiuXn  M  ^nktrtnriaf    Pausan*  ibid. 

(5)  B.  C.46$.     See  Chandler's  Tray,  in  Greece,  p.  230.   Oxf.  177ff. 

(6)  *Ev  ykp  rii  vvv  ^A^yXSh  JN^Mst^ipity^  rm  fth  irt  wmkauin^m  w  ^^fUM" 
fi9§vetf,     Pausan.  ut  supra,  c.  15.  p.  144. 
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CHAP,    it    might   be    supposed   a    single    honr  had 
V     ^-'  i  not  elapsed  since  he  was  himself  upon  the 
spot. 

The  fifst  thing  that  we  noticed,  as  we  drew 
Extrftor-  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  was  an  antient 
puichn;  Tumulus  of  immenso  size,  upon  our  right, 
precisely  similar,  in  its  form  and  covering,  to 
those  conical  sepulchres  so  frequently  the 
subject  of  allusion  in  these  Travels;  whetiier 
called  barrows,  cmrns,  mounds,  heaps,  or  by 
whatever  other  name,  (as  for  example,  TKpe 
by  the  Turks,  and  rapog  and  X^f^  ^7  *^^ 
Greeks,)  they  are  now  pretty  well  understood 
to  have  all  of  them  reference  to  a  people  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity  (possibly  the  Celut\ 
and  to  have  been  raised  for  sepulchral  purposes. 
Particular  stress  is  now  laid  upon  this  circum- 
stance, for  reasons  that  will  presently  appear. 
This  Timulus  has  evidently  been  opened  since 
it  was  first  constructed^  and  thereby  its  interior 
has  been  disclosed;  but  at  what  time  tfas 
happened  is  quite  uncertain;  probably  in  a 
very  remote  age,  from  the  appearance  it  now 
exhibits.  The  entrance  is  no  longer  conceakd : 
like  that  of  a  Tomb  described  in  the  First  Part 
of  these  Travels,  as  found  upon  the 
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Bosporus,  the  door  is  in  the  side  of  the  sepulchre:    ^if^ 
and  there  are  steps  in  front  of .  it.      A  small  ^"    »-  * 
aperture  m  the  vertex  of  the  cone  has  also 
been  rendered  visible,  by  the  rmnoval  of  the 
soil;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  entrance  in  the 
aide,  waa  once  closed,  when  the  mound  was 
entire,  and  the  Tumulus  remained  inviolate.    All 
the  rest  of  the  external  part  is  a  covering  of 
earth  md  tuif;  such  as  we  see  in  every  country 
where  the  Thmuli  appear.    We  ascended  along 
the  outside  to  the  top :  and  had  it  not  been  foi 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  we  should 
have  considered  it  in  all  respects  similar  to  die 
Tombs  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  or  in  the  South  of 
Russiii,  or  in  any  of  the  Northern  countries  of 
Europe.    But  this  Sepulchre,  nxsHmg  modem  tra-^ 
vellers,  has  received  the  appellation  of  T%e  brazen 
Treasury  of  Atreus  and  his  Sons ;  an  assumption  not  tiM 
requiring  more  of  historical  evidence  m    its  otAtr^ 
support,  than  has  yet  been  adduced  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact.    In  the  first  place,  it  may 
be  asked.  What  document  can  be  urged  to 
prove,  either  that  the  treasury  of  Atreus  was 
brazen,  or  lliat  this  was  the  treasury?     The 
whole  seems  to  rest  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
few  bronze  nails  within  the  Sepulchre ;  used  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  fastening  on  something 
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cHAPl    wherewith  the  interior  surfiice  of  the  cone  wad 

VIII. 

formerly  lined.    But  allowing  that  the  whole  of 
the  inward  sheathing  consisted  of  bronze  plates, 
what  has  this  fact  to  do  with  the  subterraneous 
cells  or  dwellings  {iroyaia  olxoiofi,^fMtT(t)  wheie. 
lie  treasures  of  Atreus  were  deposited  ?   Cells  of 
bronze  were  consistent  with  the  antient  customs 
of  all  Argolis :  there.was  a  Cell.of  this  description 
at  Argosy  used  for  the  incarceration  of  Danae^ : 
a  similar  repository  existed  in  the  Citadel  of 
Myceme,  said  to  have  been  the  hiding-place  of 
Eurystkeusy  when  in  fear  of  Hercules*.     But  this 
Sepulchre  is  without  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  ;- 
nor  can  it  be  credited  that  any  sovereign  of 
Mycerup  would  construct  a  treasury  withoui  his 
Citadel,  fortified  as  it  was  by  Cydopian  walls. 
Pausanias,    by  whom  alone    this  subterraneous 
treasury  of  Atreus  is  mentioned,  clearly  and  in- 
disputably places  it  within  the  Citadel,  close  by 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  same  monarch.     Having 
passed  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  noticed  the 
Lions  over  the  lintel,  he  speaks  of  the  CyckpAm 
wall  surrounding  the  city/  and  describes  the 


(l)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Qninik.  c.  S3,  p.  164.   Ed.  JSjiAmk 
(«)  Jpottodonu,  lib.  ii.   c.  4.      CMi.  1782. 
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antiquities  it  inclosed.  ''  Among  the  Ruins  of  chap. 
Mycmce^  says  he%  ''  there  is  a  spring  called 
Persia,  and  the  suhterraneous  Cells  of  Atreus  and 
of  his  Sons,  where  they  kept  their  treasures : 
and  there  indeed  is  the  Tomb  ofAireusy  and  of 
all  those  whom,  returning  with  Agamemnon  from 
Troy,  ASgisthus  slew  at  supper.**  Cgssandra 
being  of  course  included  among  the  number, 
he  observes,  that  this  circumstance  had  caused 
a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  of  Mycena 
and  those  of  Amycke  concerning  the  Monument 
(My^jetee)  of  Cassandra,  which  of  the  two  cities 
really  possessed  it.  Then  he  adds,  that  another 
Monument  is  also  there,  that  of  Agamemnon 
himself,  and  of  his  charioteer  Eurymedon:  and 
he  closes  the  chapter,  saying*,  **  The  Sepulchres 
of  Clyiiemnesira  and  ASgistkus  are  without  the 
walls;  not  being  worthy  of  a  situation  where 
Agamemnon  and  those  slain  with  him  were  laid." 
From  these  observations  of  Pausanias  we  learn 


*IXMtf  iumUmt  umrt^invftf   AjyiHtg'      Pausan.   Corinth,    c.  16.   jk  147. 
(4)  KX»TmtfMnfT^  ft  Irdfn  mi2  JJyi^H  i^tyn    kwatri^  rw  riixtvt, 
I  frit  ft  «m{««l«#»»>  Ifib  *Aym^fm  rt  mirit  Uur«  tuu  tl  tw  1mm f  fMv 
/SfTif .    Pau$an,  ut  supra. 


-^  JlTi   • 
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^vm'  ^^^  things ;  ^rUf  that  this  Sepulchre  eould  not 
V  "v  ■>  have  been  the  Treamry  of  Airem.  because  it* is 
withoui  the  walb  of  the  AcropoUs ;  seamdijf,  that 
it  cannot  be  the  Jdanumeru  (Mf?^)  of  Aga^ 
memnan,  according  to  Pausanias^  because  thu 
WHS  wihin  the  Citadel.  If  the  names 
by  him  to  the  different  monuments  of  Myi 
may  be  considered  as  duly  authorised  by 
history,  which  perhaps  is  doubtful,  we  mig^t 
Hcroumor  considcr  it  as  the  Heroum  of  Perseus,  with  whose 
'*~'  situation  it  seems  accurately  to  correspond.  As 
soon  as  Pausanias  leaves  the  Citadel,  and  begins 
his  journey  towards  Argos,  the  first  object  no- 
ticed by  him  is  the  Heaoum;  describing  it  as 
upon  his  left  hand^  His  account  therefore 
agrees  with  the  position  of  this  magnificeat 
Sepulchre,  which  is  worthy  of  being  at  once  both 
the  Tomb  and  the  Temple  of  the  consecrated 
founder  of  Mycetue.  Here,  if  we  had  no  other 
document  to  consult  than  the  description  of 
Greece  by  that  author,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  terminate  our  inquiry ;  but,  fortunately  for 
our  subject,  we  are  able  to  select  as  a  guide 
upon  this  occasion  a  much  more  antient  writer 
than  Pausantas;  one,  indeed,  who  has  cast  but  a 


t#v»9  'HPaON.    Fauianim  C^rmikiaca,  c.  18.  p.  149.    cd.  XkkmiL 
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glimmering  light  among  the  Ruins  of  Mycerup,    chap. 
but  every  ray  of  it  is  precious.    It  was  here  \,    ,  ■ ' ,» 
that  Sophocles  laid  the  scene  of  his  Electra;  St^hocief. 
and  evidence  is  afforded,  in  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  to  prove  that  his  allusions 
to  the  city  were  founded  upon  an  actual  view  of 
its  antiquities.     When  it  is  recollected  that  these 
allusions  were  made  nearly  six  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Pausania$,   every  inference  fairly 
deducible  from  them  is  entitled  to  consideration. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sophocles  was  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  Mfcerue  was  laid  waste 
by  the  jirgives*;   consequently  he  had  ample 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  city  prior  to  that 
event,  and  of  gathering  from  its  inhabitants  the 
circumstances  of  its  antient  history ;  but  Pau-^ 
sanias  writing  so  long  afterwards,  although  upon 
the  spot,  could  only  collect  from  oral  testimony, 
and  tradition,  his  account  of  the  antiquities: 
indeed  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that,  when 
speaking  of  Mycenae,  he  says  the  inhabitants  of 
jirgolis  remembered  nothing  more  antient  than 
the  circumstances  attending  its  downfall. 


(i)  Accordioi^  to  the  ArutuUl  MarbieM,  S9ph0ele$  died  B.C.>I06»  at 
the  age  of  ninety^one,  liztyyeart  alter  the  capture  and  deftruction  of 
H^^etmm  hy  the  Argiu€$. 

(3)  Vid.  Patuan.  Orinik.e.  15.  p.  144. 

"'^^    VI,  K  K 
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^^j^-        In  the  beginning  of  the  Electra,  the  prospect  is 
described  a(s  it  Mras  viewed  by  a  spectator  upmi 


■pot. 


Etid^ee    his  arrival  at  Mycerut ;  and  the  beauties  of  the 
Lf'haWng  poet  can  only  be  adequately  estimated  by  per- 

▼isited  the     gQj^g  ^J^Q  ^^y^    ^^^^    ^^^  |.jj^   gp^j.        rpj^^  j^^j 

commentary  upon  the  drama  itself  would  be  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  very  scene,  as  it 
is  exhibited  to  a  spectator  who  is  placed  befote 
the  Propyl(ea  of  the  Acropolis  of  Mjfcenxe.  When 
the  companion  of  Orestes  is  made  to  say,  upon 
coming  to  the  gates,  that  ^*  Argos  is  present  to 
the  view  \  and  that  tiie  Heraum  is  upon  the  kfi 
hands"  the  Scholiast  has  been  so  confounded 
as  to  make  of  Argos  and  Mycente  one  city; 
whereas  the  speaker  is  only  describing  what 
the  eye  commands  from  that  situation.  Argos 
is  thence  in  view;  making  a  conspicuous 
object  upon  the  right  hand';  as  the  Herauim, 
according  to  Pausanias,  also  did  upon  the  left*. 


ScphocL  Elect,  v.  4. torn.  I.  p.  176.   Pant,  17BU 

Ibid.  vv.  11,18.  p.  178. 
(3)  See  Plates  viii.  ix.  facing  pp.  36,  38,  of  CtfCB  Jtm,  of  Greece, 
Lond,  1810.    Sir  ^  GelTs  drawings  afford  a  %'aluable  commeatarf 
upon  the  text  of  Sapheek$t  ia  the  opening  of  the  Eieeim* 

Pauaanta  Carintkiaea,  c.  17.  p.  147.     ed.  JTi^nii. 
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Tbesre  were  objects  naturally  striking  the  ^^j^^- 
attention  in  the  noble  prospect  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  city ;  and  there  could  not  have 
been  an  individual  within  th&  Theatre  at  Atken 
when  this  Tragedy  was  presented,  who  had 
ever  visited  Mycerup,  that  would  not  have  been 
sensible  of  the  taste  and  accuracy  of  Sophocles, 
in  making  those  remarks.  We  may  now  see 
whether  this  Tumulus  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Sophocles^  and  by  Euripides^  and  its  situation 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  gates,  according  to  the  usual  custon^ 
respecting  Grecian  sepulchres.  But,  previous 
to  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that  when 
Sophocles  mentions  the  regal  seat  of  the  Kings  of 
Mycerue,  he  is  not  speaking  of  a  single  building 
answering  t^  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  house,  but  of 
the  whole  structure  of  the  fortress,  wherein  they 
resided ;  a  Citadel;  resembling  that  of  the 
JCremlin  ^t  Moscow,  formerly  inhabited  by  Russian 
sovereigns;  or,  like  the  Tower  of  our  metro^ 
polis^  where  the  English  monarchs  once  resided. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  he  uses  the  word  Aipuct^, 


(5)  — —  }Sa»  XltXs^tiSf .  SophocL  Elect,  v.  10.    Paris,  1781 

"Si  ^  Z  9mT^^9  %Zfitu Ibid.  ▼.  69. 

Ei  TW  n^dntv  l^ft^r  Aiyiriw  rmUt  i      Ibid.  v.  C6if, 
Aifm*  tfM  tM^—^  Ibid.  v.  40. 

LMirMrrifrvf  iifumt.  Ibid.  t.  72. 

K  K  2 
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S^AP.    with  reference  to  all  the  buildmgs  mclosed  by 
^»  ■■^^-  "^  the  jlcropolis;  and  the  gates  of  it  are  called 
ASf^^woA    Propyliea  \  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Athenian 
"'••■*^  Citadel.    This  wfll  be  further  evident  when  we 
proceed  to  a  description  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis;  for  the  gate  is  not  more  distinctly 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias  than  by  Sophocles  him- 
self, as  will  presently  appear.     Orestes,  desirous 
of  bearing  his  vows  to  his  father  s  tomb,  repairs 
thither  before  he  enters  the  Propyl^ea;    and 
Electro,  who  is  only  permitted  to  leave  the 
Citadel  in  the  absence  of  jEgisthus,  meets  Chryso- 
themis  upon  the  outside  of  the  gates,  carrying  the 
offerings  sent  by  her  mother  to  appease  the 
T^hof     Manes  of  Agamemnon^*     The  position   of  the 
Sepulchre  seems,  therefore,  in  all  respects^  to 
coincide  with  that  of  the  Tumulus  we  are  now 
describing ;  but  the  words  of  Sophocles  are  also 
decisive  as  to  its  form;  for  the  Tomb  of  Ago- 
memnon  is  not  only  called  ra^o^,  but  also  jmXJf^'  : 
and  as,  in  this  Tragedy,  the  poet  adapted 


(1)  Sophoci.  Elect,  T.  1391.       In  v.l486»  JEipdhMi  fffmmaiMh  th« 
gates  [wikmt)  to  be  thrown  open. 

(2)  TiV  mZ  9l  T4*h  npoS  OTPANOS  IfilMf 

Itiid.  TT.dSO,  331.  tonu  I.  p.SlS. 
(J)  *£n2  ymf  ^X§n  ^mr^ 'APXAION  v«fi»» 

'O^  KOAANHZ  l(  &M^f  Mtffvrws 
Utiykt  ymkm»r§t,  jmi)  •yfmf?  »iuXf 
irimrm  U  Urif  Mim  Hmm  ^mr^.    And.  T.  899.  f.  978. 
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description  to  a  real  scene,  and  to  existing  S^irf* 
objects,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
his  time  at  least,  this  remarkable  Sepulchre  was 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mycerue  as  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon;  although  described  by 
Pausanias  rather  as  the  Heroum  of  Perseus.  But 
the  most  striking  evidei^ce  for  the  situation  of 
the  Tomb  of  jigamemnon  occurs  in  the  Electra  of 
Euripides.  When  Orestes^  in  that  tragedy,  relates 
to  Pylades  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of 
his  father,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  repaired 
thither  without  entering  within  the  walls*.  Possibly , 
therefore,  the  known  existence  of  this  Tumulus, 
and  of  its  form  and  situation,  suggested  both  to 
Sophocles  and  to  Euripides  their  allusions  to  the 
Tomb  qfj4gamemnon,  and  to  the  offerings  made 
by  Orestes  at  his  father's  sepulchre.  The  Reader, 
after  a  perusal  of  the  facts,  will,  of  course, 
adopt  his  own  conjecture.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  further  description  of  the  Monument 
itself. 


Having  descended  from  the  top  of  it,  we  interior 
repaired  to  the  entrance,  upon  its  eastern  side.  TumuiuM. 


(4)  Uttmrii  ft  riifU  Wfig  w4fm  fuXim  wmffk^ 
•  •••••• s.r.  JL 

KAI  TBIXSON  MBN  BKTO£  OT  BAINH  nOAA  .  . . 

Ewripidii  EUctrOf  T.90,  p.403.  ed.  Bamgi^  Caniak,  1694. 
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CHAP.    Some  Bteps,  whereof  the  traces  are  visible, 

▼  1 1 1» 


originally  conducted  to  the  door.  This 
built  with  all  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Cychptan 
architecture,  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  breccia^  of 
such  prodigious  size,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
%  testimony  of  others  who  have  since  visited  the 
Tomhy  an  author,  in  simply  stating  its  dimen- 
sions, might  be  supposed  to  exceed  the  truth. 
The  door  itself  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide; 
and  it  is  shaped  like  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  Egyptian  and  earliest  Grecian  buildings, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  forming  a 
passage  six  yards  long,  covered  by  two  stones. 
Enormous  The  slab  uow  particularly  alluded  to,  is  the 
innermost  entablature ;  lying  across  the  uprights 
of  the  portal ;  extending  many  feet  into  the 
walls  of  the  Tomb,  on  either  side.  This  vast 
'  lintel  is  best  seen  by  a  person  standing  within 
the  Tomb,  who  is  looking  back  towards  the 
entrance':  it  consists  of  a  coarse-grained 
breccia,  finished  almost  to  a  polish:  and  the 
same  siliceous  aggregate  may  be  observed  in 
the  mountains  near  Mycerue,  as  at  Athens.  We 
carefully  measured  this  mass,  and  found  it  to 
equal  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  seventeen 
feet  in  width,  and  four  feet"^  seven  inches  in 

(1)  See  PlaU  VI.  of  G^a*^  Itin.  of  Grtcee,  facing  p.  34.  Und.  1810. 
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Uuckoesp.  tliere  (utsb  o^et  ttmes  also  of  uft-  9^.^^' 
aaua  £^12^  witbia  the  Tomb;  but  this  13  the 
most  cooaidei^ble ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  tbe  largest  slab  of  hewn  stone  in 
the  world '.  Over  this  entrance  th^re  is  a  tri- 
angular aperture;  the  base  of  the  triangle  co^^ 
inciding  with  the  liniel  of  the  portal,  and  its  vertex; 
terminating  pyramidically.  upwards,  so  as  to 
complete,  with  the  inclining  sides  of  the  door, 
an  acute,  or  lancet  arch.  This  style  of  archi- 
tecture, characterizing  all  the  buildings  of 
ISfcentB  and  of  Tiryns,  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention ;  for  without  dwelling  upon  any  nuga-* 
tory  distinctions  as  to  the  manner  wherein 
such  arches  were  constructed;  whether  by 
projecting  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  or  by 
the  latter  invention  of  the  curvature  exemplified 
in  all  the  older  Saracenic  buildings',  it  is  evident 
that  the  acute  or  lancet  arch  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest 
form  of  arch  known  in  the  world;  and  that 
examples  of  it  may  be  referred  to,  in  buildings 


(S)  Exoepting^  only  Ptmpe^^s  PiUar :  but  this  is  of  a  diffierent  form, 
Jbcini^  not  to  wide,  although  much  long^er.  The  famous  pedestal  of  tpa 
statue  of  Peier  ike  Great,  at  Peienhurg^  often  described  as  an  entire 
mass  of  granile,  consists  of  several  pieces. 

(3)  Sea  "  Two  LetUre  en  ike  eubjed  of  Celkic  jirckUeciure,"  by  the 
Rev.  JpknJiaggiU;  Camb.  1813 ;  wherein  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
**  Pmniid  SigW*  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
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^^il'    ^^^^^^  before  the  War  of  Tray*     The  use  of 
^   'y    ^^'the  triangular  aperture  above  the  portal  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Gate  of  Mi/cerue^    where  a  similar  opening  is 
filled  by  a  triangular  piece  of  sculpture  in  ciUh' 
UMoftbe  relievo.    The  cause  of  placins:  such  tablets  in 
CATity       such  situations  may  be  shewn  by  reference  to 

•boTe  the  •  •  «  hi 

Entrance,  cxisting  superstitiou :  they  were  severally  what 
a  Russian  of  the  present  day  would  call  the 
Obraze  or  Bogh ;  an  idolatrous  type  or  symbol 
of  the  mythology  of  the  country.  Sophocles,  in 
the  description  he  affords  of  Mycerut,  alludes 
to  this  antient  custom,  as  will  afterwards 
appear.  Having  passed  the  entrance,  and 
being  arrived  within  the  interior  of  the  iomt, 
we  were  much  struck  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
internal  appearance.  Here  we  found  that  what 
appears  externally  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
high  conical  mound  of  earth,  contains  within  it 

Inner  a  circular  chamber  of  stone,  regularly  built,  and 
terminating  above  in  a  conical  dome,  corre* 
spending  with  the  exterior  shape  of  the  tumulus. 
Its  form  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an 
^ng/Zi/i  bee-hive'.  The  interior  superficies  of 
the  stone  was  once  lined  either  with  metal  or 


(1)  The  Greek  bee-hives  hnve  a  different  form:  they  nre  geBcrnllj 
eyiiudrical. 
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with  marble  plates,  fastened  on  by  bronze  nails ;  ^^f/*' 
many  of  which  now  remain  as  they  were  ^  -V'  ^ 
originally  driven  into  the  sides.  These  nails 
have  been  analyzed,  and  proved  to  consist  of 
copper  and  tin  *:  the  meial  is  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  the  j^^aXxog  of  Homer,  or  bronze;  a 
compound  distinguished  from  the  orichalcum*, 
or  brass^  of  later  ages,  which  consisted  of  copper 
and  zinc.  We  had  scarcely  entered  beneath  the 
dome,  before  we  observed,  upon  the  right  hand, 
another  portal,  leading  from  the  principal 
chamber  of  the  tomb  to  an  interior  apartment 
of  a  square  form  and  smaller  dimensions.  The 
door- way  to  this  had  the  same  sort  of  triangular 
aperture  above  it  that  we  had  noticed  over  the 
main  entrance  to  the  sepulchre;  and  as  it  was 
nearly  closed  to  the  top  with  earth,  we  stepped 


(^)  In  tbe  prtipordoD  of  ei^hty-ei^ht  partt  of  copper  added  to 
twelve  of  tin.  According  to  tiieir  analysis  hy  Mr.  Haicketi,  Tbe  lame 
coDttitueutii,  Dearly  in  the  same  proportioo,  exist  in  all  ytry  antient 
hirmtt.  The  celebrated  H^.  H.  ffTtiViston^  M.D.  Secretary  to  the 
R&l^ai  Soeiefjft  analysed  some  hronzt  arruw-bead^  uf  threat  antiquity 
found  near  KremtHcMck  iu  the  South  of  Rustia^  and  ubsenred  tbe 
same  compound  uf  capprr  and  iin.  Possibly  the  most  antient  hronxo 
nay  be  derived  from  a  nativt  alkff  consistiu;  of  tbe  two  metalt  in  this 
•tate  of  comhiuatiitn. 

(3)  See  H^atmH\  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  IV.  p.  85,  et  seq.  Camh. 
1786.  where  tbe  learned  author  ingeniously  proves  that  the  oriekaleum 
M  the  Rommu  was  a  metallic  tubitance  analogous  to  our  cempound 
•f  c^pmr  and  tme:  or  kwn. 
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CHAP,  into  the  triangular  cavity  above  the  Untel,  ibiX 
we  might  look  down  into  the  area  of  this  inaer 
chamber ;  but  here  it  was  too  dark  to  discern 
any  thing.  Being  afraid  to  venture  into  ^  pla(^« 
of  unknown  depth,  we  collected  and  kindle<2  a 
fietgot  of  dry  bushes,  and^  throwing  this  in  9 
blaze  to  the  bottom,  we  saw  that  we  might 
easily  leap  down  and  examine  the  whole  cavity. 
The  diameter  of  the  circular  chamber  is  sixteen 
yards;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  square 
apartment  do  not  ex6eed  nine  yards  by  seven. 
We  did  not  measure  the  height  of  the  dome ; 
but  the  devation  of  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
from  the  floor  in  its  present  state,  is  said  to  be 
about  seventeen  yards*. 

After  leaving  this  sepulchre,  the  Ofcbptan 
walls  of  MvcENiE,  extending  to  a  short  distance 
in  a  parallel  projection  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Citadel,  pointed  out  to  us  the  approach  to  the 
gate  on  this  side ;  which  is  built  like  Stonehenge, 
with  two  uprights  of  stone,  and  a  transverse 
entablature  of  the  same  massive  construction. 
Above  this  is  a  triangular  repository  similar  to 
those  already  described  within  the  tomb ;    but 


(1)  Sec  GtVt  Itiii.  of  Gru$t,  p.SO.    JUoki,  1810. 
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instead    of  being    empty,    as  in  the    former    chak 
iBstancies^  it  is  entirely  filled  by  an  enormous bfto-  ^  ■■ji.ii» 
relievoy  upon  a  stone  block  of  a  triangtUar  form{ 
exhibiting  ttoo  Lions,  or  rather  Pantker^^  standing  Leonine 
like  tte  supporters  of  a  modem  coat  of  arms.  ^ 
TIhs  is  the  identical  piece  of  sculpture  noticed 
by  Pausanias  as  being  over  the  gate  of  the 
Citadel  *.    But  the  mention  he  has  made  of  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  only  instance 
where  this  imrious  specimen  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  heroic  ages  is  noticed  by  antient  writers. 
The  allusions  to  a  real  9cene  in  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  have  been  recently  stated ;  and  while 
we  now  shew  that  the  same  drama  has  also 
preserved  the  record  of  a  very  curious  super- 
stition,  it  will  likewise    appear  that  this  re^ 
markable  monument  of  the  antient  mythology 
of  Mycerue  did  not  escape  his  notice.     Orestes, 
before  entering  the  Citadel,  speaks  of  worship- 
ping the  statutes  of  the  Gods  of  the  country 
which  are   stationed  in  the   PropyUea*.     The 
antient  custom  of  consecrating  gates,  by  placing 


(2)  Aiimrm  li  tfimt   trt  nal  SlXX»  t»u  wi^t^Xttt,  xmi  h  ruXn'      AE0NT£X 
li  lfirci(««r«v  svrjf.     Paiuan.  Corinih.  c.  16.  p.  146.     ed.  JTuhniu 

(3)  wmrff»  wft^MMtf  lln 

SopkocL  Elect,  t.  1391.  tom.  I.  p.  328.     Par.  1781. 
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^y^jf*  iocred  images  above  them,  has  existed  in  every 
<  ■^■■■^  period  of  history;  and  it  is  yet  retained  in  some 
coontries.  There  is  still  a  hofy  gate  belonging 
to  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow;  and  the  practice 
here  alluded  to  is  daily  exemplified  in  the 
Russian  city,  by  all  who  enter  or  leave  the 
Citadel  through  that  gate.  Every  thing  there- 
fore conspires  to  render  the  Ruins  of  Mycenae 
and  especially  of  this  entrance  to  the  Acropo&s^ 
preeminently  interesting ;  whether  we  consider 
their  venerable  age,  or  the  allusions  made  to 
them  in  such  distant  periods  when  they  were 
visited  by  the  Poets  and  Historians  of  Greece 
as  the  classical  antiquities  of  their  country; 
or  the  indisputable  examples  they  afibrd  of 
the  architecture,  sculpture,  mythology,  and 
Dimen^  customs  of  the  hcroic  ages.  The  walls  of 
■jonsuid     MucerKPy   like  those   of  the  Citadels  of  Arsm 

defcnpticn        *^  ^ 

ofthe  and  Tiri/m,  were  of  Cychpian  masonry,  and 
its  gates  denote  the  same  gigantic  style  of 
structure.  Any  person  who  has  seen  the  sort 
of  work  exhibited  by  Slonehenge,  and  by  many 
other  Celiic  remains  of  a  similar  nature,  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  figure  to  his  imagination  the 
uprights  and  the  lintels  of  the  Gates  of  Mycente. 
We  endeavoured  to  measure  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  over  which  the  leonine  images  are 
placed.    The  length  of  the  lintel  equals  fifteen 
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feet  two  inches;  its  breadth,  six  feet  nine  chab. 
inches;  and  its  thickness,  four  feet:  and  it  is  v.  ■»— '  » 
of  one  entire  mass  of  stone.  The  two  uprights 
supporting  this  enormous  slab  might  afford  still 
ampler  dimension^ ;  but  these  are  almost  buried 
in  the  soil  and  rubbish  which  have  accumulated 
below  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  Untel.  Above 
this  lintel  stands  the  remarkable  piece  of  sculp- 
ture alluded  to  by  Sophocles^  and  by  PatuaniasK 
It  therefore  requires  a  distinct  examination,  and 
a  very  particular  description.  The  last  of 
these  authors,  in  the  passage  before  cited  %  has  ^y^ 
called  the  two  animals,  there  represented,  SgndMk. 
Lions;  but  they  are  evidently  Panthers,  or 
Tigers;  the  more  appropriate  emblems  of  that 
branch  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  ;which  was 
peculiarly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mycen^^.  This  piece  of  sculpture  is,  as  before 
stated,  an  alto-relievo  of  a  triangular  form ;  the 
base  of  the  triangle  resting  upon  the  lintel  of 
the  gate ;  and  its  top  pointing  upwards,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  a  perpendicular  line  bisecting 


<i)  Vid.  Stphoel.  Eltet.  v.  1391. 

(3)  V\d.PmatM.\n  Cormih.c.\6.p.  146.  ed.  KuknU. 
(3>  Ibid.    See  the  words  of  PmuatUai  in  a  former  Note. 

(4)  Vid.  StfkoeL  EUH.  pMtim. . 
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CHAP,    the  anirle  of  the  vertex  would  also  diiride  4he 
▼III. 
-     ^     -  lintel  into  two  equal  parts.     Such  a  Ima  has 

been  used  by  the  antient  sculptor  for  the  po- 
sition of  a  pillar  exactly  resembling  a  sepulchral 
SiSli,  resting  upon  a  pedestal  over  the  tinieli 
but  this  pillar  is  most  singularly  inverted,  the 
major  diameter  of  the  shaft  being  placed  up^ 
pennost;  so  that,  contrary  to  every  rule  we 
are  acquainted  with  respecting  antient  pillars^ 
its  diameter  is  less  towards  the  base  than  at 
the  capital.  As  to  the  order  of  architectnie 
denoted  by  this  pillar,  it  is  rather  Tkiscan  tiian 
JOaric ;  and  it  is  remarkably  ornamented  hyfour 
balls,  placed  horizontally  above  the  jibacus. 
There  is  also  a  circular  ornament,  or  Orb,  in 
the  front  of  the  pedestal,  which  is  a  double 
Toms.  The  pillar  is  further  supported  by  two 
Panthers ;  one  standing  erect  on  either  side  of 
it,  with  his  hinder  feet  upon  the  lintely  but  with 
his  two  fore-paws  upon  the  pedestal  of  the 
pillar.  The  heads  of  these  animals  seem  to  have 
been  originally  raised,  fronting  each  other, 
above  the  capital;  where  they  probably  met, 
and  occupied  the  space  included  by  the  vertex 
of  the  triangle ;  but  they  have  been  broken  off, 
and  no  part  of  them  is  now  to  be  seen.  The 
two  Panthers,  thus  placed  on  the  two  sides  of 
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the  piliiur,  »actly  resemble  the  supporters  used  ^yj^' 
in  heraldry  for  an  armorial  ensign'.  The  di-  ^"  ^-  ^ 
meilsions  of  this  alto-relievo  are  as  follow:  the 
height,  nine  feet  eight  inches ;  the  width,  in  the 
broadest  part  towards  the  base  o(  the  triangle, 
eleven  feet  nine  inches;  the  thickness  of  the 
slab,  one  foot  ten  inches.  The  stone  itself 
exhibits,  upon  one  side  of  it,  evident  marks  of 
a  saw;  but  it  is  in  other  respects  extremely 
rude.  As  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved  in 
its  pristine  situation,  it  serves  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  triangular  cavities  above  the  doors 
in  the  tomb  we  have  so  lately  described ;  proving 
that  they  were  each  similarly  occupied  by  a 
sacred  tablet  of  the  same  p3rramidal  or  triangular 
form.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  whole 
inclosure  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  one 
vast  shrine  or  consecrated  peribohis;  and  the 
Citadel  of  Myoerue  i^n  a  smaller  scale  was 
probably  of  the  same  nature.  These  tablets^  <^^^ 
therefore,  were  the  Hiera,  at  the  Gates  of  the  holy  oatM. 
places  before  which  the  people  worshipped.  Of 
the  homage  so  rendered  at  the  entering  in  of 
sanctuaries,  we  find  frequent  allusion  in  the 
Scriptures.     It  is  said  \n  Ezekiel^^  that  ''the 

(l)  See  the  VignHte  to  this  Chapter. 
(S)  EzeUd  xlvi.  3. 
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CHAP.  p£OPL£  OF  TU£  LAND  SHALL  WORSHIP  AT  THE 
VIIL  - 

^  DOOR  OF  THE  GATE  BEFORE  THE  LORD,  IN  THE 

SABBATHS,  AND  IN  THE  NEW  MOONS :"  and  in 

the  sublime  song  of  the  sons  qfKorah\  the  G(Ues 
of  the  Acropojis  of  Jerusalem^  owing  to  their 
sanctity,  are  described  as  of  more  estimation  in 
the  sight  of  God,  '^  than  all  the  dwellings  of 
Jacob."  Mycerup  has  preserved  for  us,  in  a 
state  of  admirable  perfection,  a  model  of  one 
of  the  oldest  Citadels  of  the  world;  nor  can 
there  be  found  a  more  valuable  monument  for 
the  consideration  of  the  scholar  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  of  antient  art,  than  these 
precious  relics  of  her  Propylaa^  exhibiting 
examples  of  sculpture  more  antient  than  the 
Trojan  War,  and  of  the  style  of  fortificaticm 
used  in  the  heroic  ages;  and  also  a  plan  of 
those  Gates^  where  not  only  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed,  but  also  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature were  held*.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paved  court, 
or  open  space,  in  the  front  of  the  Propyhea;  as 


(0  Ptalmi  IxxYvii.  9. 

(3)  Vide  Chrmixam  Parium,  Epoch  5.  wbere  the  piaee  'of  Ommat 
for  the  AmpJaetytmet  \%  called  ntOumUu  Suidas  sayi,  that  Dot  only  tba 
place  (i  rl^H,)  but  the  AMcmbly  itself,  had  thii  nanie.  (Vid.  Stai.  ia 
voe.  nt/XmySfm-)    See  also  Job  xiix.  7.  P«.  his.  IS,  &e. 
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U  was  here  that  kings  and  magistrates  held    c^hap. 
their  sittings  upon  solemn  occasions.      It  is  ^  •  ^-  * 
said  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  that  they  . 
sat  on  their  thrones  in  a  void  place*,  in  thi^ 

ENTRANCE  OF    THE  GATES  OF  SaMA11IA>  whcTC 
ALL  THE  PROPHETS  PROPHESIED  BEFORE  TH£K« 

The  Gate  of  Myceme  afibrds  a  perfect  comment 
tary  upon  this  and  similar  passages  of  Scripture : 
the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  project  in  parallel 
lines  before  the  entrance,  forming  the  sort  of 
area,  or  oblong  court,  before  the  Propyliea^  to 
which  allusion  is  thus  made ;  and  it  is  in  this 
open  space  before  the  Citadel  that  Sophocles  has 
laid  die  scene  in  the  beginning  of  his  Elecira. 
The  Markets  yrere  always  in  these  places  %  as  it 
is  now  the  custom  before  the  Gales  of  Acrcy  and 
many  : other  towns  in  the  East:  hence  it  is 
probable,  that,  in  the  mention  made  by  So- 
phocles of  the  Lycean  Forum^,  he  is  not 
alluding  to  one  of  the  public  Fora  of  Argos, 
but  to  the  Pylagara  or  Markei-place  at  the  Gate  or  the 
'of  Myctms^j  whose  inhabitants,  in  common  with  ''■s''**"''*'' 
all  the  jirgivetf  worshipped  the  Lycean  Apollo. 


(.1)  Or  floor  ^  according  to  the  Hohnw.    Sec  1  Kings  xiii.  10. 
(4)   See  S  Kings  i.  18. 

Soph.  Elect.  V.  6.  ff.  176,  ns.  torn.  I.  PartSf  nST* 
VOL.  VI.  L  L 
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CHAP.    The  same  author  makes  the  worship  ^  jfyottOf 

V  X1.1* 


or  the  Sun,  the  peculiar  mythology  of  the  city'; 
^th^A^n.  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  symbols  of 
the  Propi/Lta»  before  which  Orestes  pays  his 
adoration*,  jipolloy  as  a  type  of  the  Sun,  was  the 
same  divinity  as  Bacchus;  and  the  two  Panthers 
supporting  the  pillar  represent  a  species  of 
animal  well  known  to  have  been  sacred  to  the 
Egyptian  Indian  Bacchus.  This  divinity,  also,  the  Osiris 
riscics.  of  Egypu  was  often  represented  by  the  simple 
type  of  an  orb ;  hence  the  introduction  of  the 
orbicular  symbols:  and  among  the  different 
forms  of  images  set  up  by  antient  nations  in 
honour  of  the  Sun,  that  of  a  pillar  is  known  to 
have  been  one.  There  was  an  image  of  jlpolb 
which  had  this  form  at  AmycUe  ^ ;  and  the  Sun- 
images  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  book 
of  the  Jewish  Law,  immediately  preceding  the 
passage  where  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to 
abstain  from  the  worship  of  ^'  the  sun,  or  moon, 
or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,"  it  is  forbidden 
to  them  to  set  up  any  idolatrom.  pillar  \    All 


(1)  Sepk,  Elect,  v.  1393>  ».  r.  X, 

(2)  Ibid.  V.  1301. 

(3)  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Laconic,  c.  19.  p.  857.    ed.  KukmL 

(4)  Deuteronomy f  xvi.  32;  xvii.  3. 
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the  superstitions  and  festivities  connected  with    chap. 
the  Dionysia  came  into  Greece  with  Danaus  from 
Egypt\    The  cities  oiArgolis  are,  consequently^ 
of  all  places  the  most  likely  to  retain  vestiges 
<^  these  antient  orgies;  and  the  orbicular  sym* 
bols    consecrated  to  the    Sun,  together  with 
the  pyramidal  form  of   the    tablets,   the    style 
of    architecture   observable    in    the    walls  of 
Mycerup,  and   the  magnificent  remains  of  the 
the  sepulchres  of  her  kings,  all  associate  with 
our  recollections  of  Egypt,  and  forcibly  direct 
the  attention  towards  that  country.    That  the 
rites  of  jipollo  at  Mycerue  had  reference  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sun  is  a  circumstance  beau- 
tifully and  classically  alluded  to  by  Sophocles; 
who   introduces  Electra  hailing  the  hjoly  light\ 
and  calling  the  swallow  Messenger  of  the  God% 
because,   being  the  herald  of  the  coming  spring, 
it  was  then  held  sacred,  as  it  now  is  in  that 
country. 


^5)  AccordiDif  to  PhUarck^  the  Dimtytia  were  the  same  with  the 
Egyptian  PamyHa,  th  lH  rSf  IXAMTAIAN  U^9  iynrttt  ('Sm/  i]jfiir««) 
pmXXiuitt  tZna,  :t.  X.  PhU*  de  laid,  ei  Onr,  cap.  36.  Fknmeqf.  1599. 
For  the  JEgypOan  ori^n  of  these  festivals,  see  also  Herodol.  lib.  ii. 
The  Orgia,  and  Trigteriea,  came  from  Tkraee,  but  they  were  originally 
from  Mgypt.    See  DM.  Sk.  voL  I.  pp.  S39,  S48. 

($)     ^aflHhy9i9.8tpkfeLEUet.  ▼.&&  p.  186.  torn.  I.   Porif,  1781. 

(7)     Aiif  iyytk^t.    Ibid.  ▼.  149. 

L  L  a 
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«JAP.  This  gate  feces  the  ndrtk-west:  After  we 
^■■■»«  1-^  had  passed  it,  we  followed  the  circuit  made 
^M^clnm.  by  the  walls  around  the  hill  of  the  Ciiadel. 
These  consist  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone^ 
so  fitted  and  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  hire 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  power  of  man 
was  inadequate  to  the  labour  necessary  in 
building  them.  Hence  the  epithet  of  Cychpiany 
bestowed  upon  them  by  different  authors^ 
The  Peribolus  they  inclose  is  oblong,  and  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  yards  in  length. 
Upon  the  .  northern  side  are  the  remains  of 
another  pariai,  quite  as  entire  as  that  we 
have  already  described,  and  built  in  the  same 
manner ;  excepting  that  a  plain  triangular  mass 
of  stone  rests  upon  the  Uniel  of  the  gateway, 
instead  of  a  sculptured  block  as  in  the  former 
instance.  We  saw  within  the  walls  of  the 
Ckadel  an  antient  cistern,  which  had  been 
hollowed  out  of  the  breccia  rock,  and  lined 
with  stucco.  The  Romans  had  no  settlement  at 
Mjfcerut;    but  such  is  the  state  of  preservation 


AMiMt 


(1)  KwXiwmm  wikm  {in  Euripid.  Heremit  Fwrmtt). 
ett^X«v  {t^%g€m.  in  jtM  KtrnXmnim  Ofrntm  cu^  (iq  Stphtel.  JBIoGf  J 
KiwlMTM  Ik  umi  rmSm  ^p$  iIni»  Xiymnt.  Pmumn.  in  ChrmI*.  e^.  IC 
p.  146.  ed. 
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in  whidh  the  cement  yet  exists  upon  the  sides  S^f/* 
of  this  reservoir,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
causQ  of  its  perfection  after  so  many  centuries. 
Similar  excavations  may  be  observed  in  the 
Acropolis  of  jirgos;  also  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives  near  to  Jerusalem;  and  among  the  remains 
of  the  antient  cities  of  Taurica  ChersonesuSf 
particularly  in  the  rocks  above  the  Portus  Symr 
holorum.  The  porous  nature  of  breccia  rocks 
may  serve  to  explain  the  use  and  perhaps  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  stucco  here;  and  it 
may  also  illustrate  the  well-known  fable  con- 
cerning those  porous  vessels  which  the  Danaides 
were  doomed  to  fill;  probably  alluding  to  the 
cisterns  of  Argos  which  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
were  compelled  to  supply  with  water,  according 
to  the  usual  employment  of  women  in  the  East. 
The  other  antiquities  of  Mycetut  must  remain 
for  the  more  attentive  examination  of  future 
travellers ;  who,  as  it  is  hoped,  will  visit  the 
Ruins  provided  with  the  necessary  implements 
for  making  researches,  where,  with  the  slightest 
precaution,  they  will  be  little  liable  to  inter- 
ruption on  the  part  of  the  Turks:  the  place 
being  as  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  almost 
as  little  known  or  regarded,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of   JStrabo;    when  it  was  believed  that 
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CHAP,  not  a  vestige  of  Mycerup  could  be  founds  The 
inducement  towards  such  inquiries  is  of  no 
common  nature:  whatever  may  be  discovered 
will  relate  to  the  history  of  a  city  which  ceased 
to  be  inhabited  long  before  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  and  to  the  manners  of  a  people 
coeval  with  ^Esch^us,  with  Sophocles,  and  with 
Euripides. 


T  Matal  ^  afymplulm  fH  Ar^idu. 


CHAP.  IX. 
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Joanwy  to  Nemea — D^UeofTKtxa — Cave  of  the  Nemesean 
\^OTi— Fountain  o/"  Arehemoras — Temple  oj  MeNemetean 

Jupiter— Albanians Momiment  o/'Lycurgus-— Nemeeean 

'Bxoer — Apesas  —  Sicyonian  Plain. — Sicyon — ^Theatre — 
Prospect  from  the  Coilon — Stadium — ^Temple  of  Bacchus 
— Other  Antiquities — Medals—Paved  Way — FertHit'g 
of  the  Land — Corinth — Fountain  of  Ike  Nymph  Pirene 
— SiByphdum — Temple  o/'Octavia — fisil  to  the  Gmrer- 
nor — Od^um — Clitnate  of  Conntb. 

After  leaving  Mycents,  we  again  descended    ^^^^' 
towards  the  Plain  of  Argos\  lying  westward; 


(l)  "  We  dCKCDdcd  from  Sfyeenm  inta  (be  rich  plain  of  /trg»4 1  not 
now  ileMrriii;  tbe  epithet  of  i«vl^«nr,  for  tha  horse*  in  thi)  nngb- 
tiouThood  u«  bejond  meuure  Riiserahle." — ColmtlSqitirt'tMS.CnTt- 
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Defile  of 
Tretut. 
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hearty  meal  upon  eggs  and  coffee.  We  carried 
with  us  an  introductory  letter  to  a  person  named 
Andrtano,  who  had  discovered,  as  w^e  were 
informed^  another  Tomb  at  Mycen^^  similar  to 
the  one  we  have  described ;  but  we  could  not 
find  him,  and  the  people  of  the  village  knew 
nothing  of  it*  We  therefore  continued  our 
journey  northward  for  Nemea.  As  this  route 
lies  out  of  the  antient  road  from  Corinth  to 
Argos^  (which  did  not  pass  through  Nemeoy)  the 
objects  noticed  by  Puusanias,  in  the  beginning 
of  that  part  of  his  second  book  which  he  calls 
Argolica^  do  not  occur.  The  city  of  Cleonk 
was  one  of  this  number ' ;  whose  remains 
have  been  observed  in  the  road  to  Corinth^  and 
at  ten  miles'  distance  from  that  city*.  The  road 
from  Mycena  to  Nemea  coincides  with  the  road 
to  Corinth  for  a  short  distance  after  leaving 
Carvati;  but  upon  reaching  the  mountains, 
which  ^  separate  the  two  plains  of  Argos  and 
Nemea,  it  bears  off  by  a  defile'  across* a 
mountain  towards  the  west.     Some  allusion  to 


(1)  'Em  K«(/*^«v  T  tit  '^yt  lfX*f^**V  KXmmm  wiXst  l^^h  §i  fuyrnXw- 
PattiOH,  in  Corinth,  c.  15.  p.  143.   ed.Kuhmii, 

(3)  Oumdier  found  tbem  upon  a  bill  in  the  direct  road  from  Jrgm  to 
CmfKA.  See  Oiandler's  TraitU  in  Greece,  cA.  57.  p.  334.  Oj/fird, 
1776. 
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Ais  defile  occurs  in  Pausanias,  and  to  its  devia*  chap. 
tion  from  the  main  road  :  he  says  there  were 
two  ways  of  going  from  Cleon^  to  Argos ;  one 
of  them  by  Treiusy  a  narrow  and  a  circuitous 
way,  but  the  best  carriage  road  of  the  two\ 
As -we  entered  this  defile,  we  travelled  by  the 
side  of  a  rivulet  of  very  clear  water,  through 
woods  which  were  once  the  hauuts  of  the 
famous  Nenueean  Lion.  The  only  animals  we 
saw  were  some  very  fine  tortoises.  We  passed 
one  or  two  huts  inhabited  by  wild-looking 
fellows,  who  told  us  they  were  the  guards  of 
the  pass.  They  offered  us  water,  and  we  gave 
them  a  few  paras.  Near  this  place,  we  observed 
the  remains  of  the  old  road  alluded  to  by 
Pausanias  in  his  account  of  this  defile :.  tlie 
marks  of  wheels  were  yet  visible ;  the  surface 
of  the  stone  being  furrowed  into  ruts ;  which 
must  have  been  worn  by  the  wheels  of  antient 
carriages^;  because  vehicles  of  this  kind  are 


(3)  *E«  KXutui9  %i  liVif  U  'A^yH  d«2  W   4  A»«'  ^»^«^'V  i^«Mff  umi  Urn 

«;^iyMi#4  Vt  Irn*  7ftmt  Iwimhttri^M.     Pausan.  ibid.  p.  144. 

(4)  Sir  fK  Cell  roeasufttd  the  distance  between  the  furrows.  Ac- 
cording to  his  observation,  the  vfheels  of  antient  carriages  "  were 
placed  at  alwut  the  same  di  ;tance  from  each  other  at  in  those  uf 
modern  times."  See  Itm.  nf  Greece^  /».  'XI,  Loud,  1801. 
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CHAP,    not  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peih 

IX. 

^  ^  '  i  pormesus.  The  mountain  over  which  the  defik 
leads  is  still  called  Treio  by  the  natives;  it 
extends  from  east  to  wesu  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Plain  of  Nemea.  And  this  defile  is 
all  that  Pausani(U  means  by  "  TretusT  but  some 
persons  have  believed  that  there  was  a  town 
called  TVetum,  lying  to  the  north  oijirgos\  We 
CtTeofthe  made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  Cave  ef  the 
xiJrr*'*  NemciPan  Lion,  mentioned  by  the  same  author ; 
being  well  assured  that  in  a  country  faaious  for 
the  caverns  contained  in  its  limestone  moun- 
tains^ an  allusion  of  this  kind  would  not  have 
been  made  by  so  accurate  an  author  without 
actual  reference  to  some  cave  having  borne  this 
appellation.  The  guides  from  Argos  knew  no- 
thing of  it ;  but  the  people  of  Nemea  afterwards 
brought  us  back  again  to  visit  a  hollow  rock^ 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  cave,  although 
no  unlikely  place  for  the  den  of  a  lion.  As 
other  travellers  may  be  curious  to  visit  it,  we 
shall  describe  its  situation  in  such  a  manner 


(l)  **  Tbbtum,  petite  villc  de  TArgolide,  presqu'au  nord  d'Argm- 
DaDS  Ic8  montaf^nes  pr^  de  cette  villc,  od  montroit  utu  caveme  oik  se 
retiroity  disoit-on,  le  lion  f^roce  dont  les  poetes  ont  attribo^  la  mort  h. 
Hercule»"  &«.  EneyelopiMt  JUAkodique,  Ciogprapkit  At 
MenteOe.    Tme  irmnhme,  ;».  373 .    h  Paris,  1 79S. 
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that  they  may  be  easily  guided  to  the  spot.  It  ^^^^• 
is  situate  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  just 
before  the  descent  begins  towards  Nemea,  but 
upon  the  side  of  it  which  regards  the  Gulph 
ofArgos ;  commanding  a  view  of  all  the  country 
in  that  direction.  If  it  be  visited  from  Nemea^ 
its  bearing  by  the  compass,  from  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  ofJt^nler,  is  due  sauth-^ 
east ;  those  columns  being  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Tretusy  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and 
this  cave  at  the  summit,  on  the  contrary  side, 
facing  Argos  and  Nauplia.  It  consists  simply  of 
an  overhanging  rock  in  the  midst  of  thickets^ 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  from  Nemea  to 
Argas;  forming  a  shed,  where  the  shepherds 
sometimes  pen  their  folds.  As  the  situation  is 
lofty,  we  made  the  following  observations  by  a 
small  pocket  compass. 

A  pointed  summit,  called  the  Peak  ofGiria,  or  Gerhf  an^ 
tientlyMoTz^G^OTita,  the  most  distant  object  s.w.  &byw. 

Citadel  of  ^rgo5 s.  s.  w. 

Citadel  of  Nauplia s. 

Citadel  of  ConWA e.  n.  e.^-^ 

Below  the  eye,  in  this  direction,  the  site  of  Cleopce  may 
be  discerned  in  the  few  remaining  vestiges  of  chat  city. 

This  is  the  only  cave  of  any  description  that 
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CHAP.  y^Q  could  hear  of  in  the  neighbourhood:  the 
people  of  the  country  ki)ew  of  po  other;  and 
we  may  consider  it  as  ident^ed  with  the  cave 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  position  upon  a  mountain  still  bearing 
the  name  of  the  place  assigned  by  him  for  its 
situation'.  Its  distance  also  from  the  rmns 
of  the  Temple,  being  about  a  mile  and  a  ba)C 
agrees  with  that  which  he  has  stated,  of  fifteen 
iiadia\ 


Fountain 

IN  onit. 


After  regaining  the  road,  the  descent  from 
this  place  soon  conducts  the  traveller  into  the 
plain  of  Nemea.  We  passed  the  fountain 
of  j^rchemorus,  once  called  Langia,  and  now 
Licorict.  Near  to  it  we  saw  the  Tomb  of  OpkeUes^ 
at  present  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of 
stones.  Pausanias  calls  the  fountain  the  jtdra^^ 
stian  spring^:  a  superstition  connected  with  it 
gave  rise  to  all  the  sanctity  and  celebrity  of  the 


(0  y\*\.  Paygan,  in  CoriniKa,  15.  ;».  144.     ed.  Knimn, 

('J)  'Eff  T9&Tti  r«fk  i^Uk  ri.  mU«««f  m  hUfVrmi  tm  Xiwrtf^  mmt  «  Ht^tm 
Ti  X^t**'  ifrt^u  €Tt^i»ut  vim  cm  juw  )!»«.  l»  )i  avry  Htftuw  rm  Aut  utig 
irri  /i«f  £l»f»     Ibid. 

(.0)  *E»r«v/*«  Urt  fAi9  'O^A.T«v  Tti^f     Ibid. 

(4)  Th»  )t  «^ynv  *A'^»d^TUaf  iifti^w^tf,  ur%  ur*  aA.X«i  rm  C47«b,  iTn  umi 
^v^oTtff  mliTnt  '.\2^«rrfl».     Ibid. 
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surrounding  Grove:  victors  in  the  Nemeaan  chap. 
Gamu  received  no  other  reward  than  a  chaplet  ^_.  J-  j 
mside  of  the  wild  parsley  *  that  grew  upon  its 
margin;  and  the  herb  itself,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  locality,  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  .from  the 
blood  of  Archemorus^  in  consequence  of  whose 
death  the  spring  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name*.    We  then  came  to  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple 

of  the 

Temple  of  the  NEMEiEAN  Jupiter,  which  form  J^ememan 
a  striking  object  as  the  plain  opens.  Three 
beautiful  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  without 
bases,  two  supporting  an  entablature,  and  a 
third  at  a  small  distance  sustaining  its  capital 
only,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  once  magnificent 
edifice ;  but  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  huge 
blocks  of  marble,  lying  in  all  positions;  tlie 
fragments  of  other  columns,  and  the  sumptuous 
materials  of  the  building,  detached  from  its 
walls   and  foundations.    The  mountain  Treiiu 


Japit9r* 


(5)  Victors  tt  the  Nemeaan  Games,  according  to  Plutarch  (m  Timoleon.) 
wer*  crowned  with  pardey  said  to  have  qmiog  out  of  the  blood  of 
jlrekemorui,  *'  This  is  the  very  herb^"  says  Plutarch,  «  wherewith  we 
«dom  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead."  The  Nemeaan  were  funereal  garnet  t 
ihe  Presidents  were  clothed  in  Hack  gsnnents. 

(6)        "  Una  tam«n  tacitos,  sed,  JuMu  numioit,  nndas 
Hser  quoque  secreta  nutrit  tMHgia  sub  umbra, 
Nondum  illi  raptus  dedermt  lacryniabile  numeu 

Arehemmrm^  dcc  fama  De«." 

5(a/iaa  TkAaid.  lih.  iv. 
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CHAP,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure,  as  seen  from  tius 
temple  towards  the  soulkreast.  A  poor  village^ 
consisting  of  three  or  four  huts,  somewhat 
farther  in  the  plain  to  the  north  of  this  moun* 
tain,  and  north-east  of  the  temple,  now  occupies 
the  situation  of  the  antient  village  of  Nemea^ 
It  bears  the  name  of  Colorma;  probably  be* 
stowed  upon  it  in  consequence  of  these  Ruins. 
One  of  its  inhabitants,  coming  from  those  huts, 
joined  our  company  at  the  Temple.  He  told 
us  that  there  were  formerly  ninety  columns  all 
standing  at  this  place ;  and  the  other  inhabitants 
of  his  little  village  persisted  in  the  same  story. 
The  columns  now  remaining,  and  the  broken 
shafts  of  many  other  lying  near  to  them, 
are  grooved:  they  measure  four  feet  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stones  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  are  of  very  great  size. 
We  observed  the  wild  pear-tree,  mentioned 
by  Chandler^  so  many  years  before,  still 
growing  among  the  stones  on  one  side  of  the 
Ruin.  He  pitched  his  tent  within  the  cell  of 
the  Temple,  **  upon  its  clear  and  level  area.*' 
Not  having  such  comfortable  means  of  accom- 
modation for  the  night,   we  accompanied  the 


(1)  See  OuLndUr't  TmTels  id  Gretccy  p.  333.     Oxfird^  1776. 
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peasant  who  had  joined  us,  to  the  village,  where  chap. 
the  Tchohadar  had  already  arrived  and  engaged  <■  ,»i  » 
one  of  the  huts  for  our  reception.  The  poor 
Albamans^  to  whom  this  little  habitation  be-  jibaniant, 
longed,  had  swept  the  earth  floor  and  kindled  a 
fire  upon  it;  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  hole 
in  the  roof:  one  end  of  the  hut  being  occupied 
by  their  cattle  and  poultry,  and  the  other  by 
the  fisunily  and  their  guests.  Having  killed  and 
boiled  a  large  fowl,  we  made  broth  for  all  the 
party ;  sitting  in  a  circle  round  the  fire.  After- 
wards, imitating  the  example  offered  to  us  by 
our  host  and  his  family,  we  placed  our  feet 
towards  the  embers,  and  stretched  ourselves 
upon  the  floor  of  the  cottage  until  the  morning. 
We  perceived  during  the  night,  that  the  women, 
instead  of  sleeping,  were  always  tending  the 
fire;  bringing  fresh  fuel  when  it  was  wanted, 
aiid  spreading  out  the  embers  so  as  to  warm  the 
feet  of  the  men,  who  were  lying  around  the 
hearth.  When  these  peasants  had  taken  a  short 
nap,  they  sate  up,  and  began  talking.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  oppressions  of  their 
Turkish  masters.  The  owner  of  the  hut  told  us 
that  each  male  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of 
seventy  piastres;  that,  for  himself,  having  three 
Boas,  they  demanded  of  him  an  annual  payment 
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of  two  hundred  and  eighty  piastreSf  besides  otli^ 
contributions;  that  he  toiled  incessantly  with 
his  children  to  gain  enough  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  but  found  himself  unable,  after  all 
his  endeavours.  Having  said  this,  the  poor 
man  shed*  tears;  asking  us  if  the  time  would 
ever  arrive  when  Greece  might  be  delivered  from 
the  Moslem  tyranny :  and  adding,  **  If  we  had 
but  a  leader,  we  should  flodc  together  hy 
thousands,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Turkuh 
dominion."  Towards  morning,  the  braying  of 
their  donkies  set  them  all  in  motion.  Havisg 
asked  the  cause  of  the  stir,  they  told  us  that 
the  day  was  going  to  break;  and  upon  further 
inquiry  we  learned  that  the  braying  of  an  ass 
was  considered  a  better  indication  of  the 
approaching  dawn  than  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 
In  the  present  instance  they  were  certainly  not 
deceived,  for  we  had  no  sooner  boiled  our 
coffee  than  day-light  appeared. 

We  then  returned  to  the  Ruins.    Near  to  the 

remains  of  the  Temple,  and  upon  the  south  side  of 

it,  we  saw  a  small  chapel,  containing  some  Doric 

fragments,  standing  upon  an  antient  tumiUus; 

Monu.       perhaps  the  Monument  of  Lycurgus,  &ther  of 

i^curgus.   Opkelies;  for  this  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  a 
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mbund  of  earth.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
grave  remains  where  the  triennial  games  were 
celebrated;  unless  a  solitary  tree^  here  and 
there^  may  be  considered  as  relics'.  The  plain 
all  around  the  Temple  exhibits  an  open  surface 
of  agricultural  soil.  We  could  discover  no  trace 
either  of  a  Stadium  or  of  a  Theatre*;  both  of 
which  are  found  in  every  other  part  of  Greece 
where  solemn  games  were  celebrated.  When 
every  other  monument  by  which  Nemea  was 
adorned  shall  have  disappeared^  this  tomb,  with 
that  of  OpheUeSy  and  ihe  fountain  of  Archemorus 
upon  the  slope  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  wiU 
be  the  only  indications  of  the  situation  of  the 
sacred  grove.  The  three  remaining  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  are  not  likely  to  continue 
long  in  their  present  place:  some  diplomatic 
virtuoso,  or  pillaging  Pasha,  will  bear  away  these 

(1)  PoHMMifltf  say t  that  the  UmpUmzA  snrroundcd  hy  a  grwe  of 
cypretMS,  ILv^m^i^tm  «  Sx^h  \^h  flt^}  rU  Hu%  {Vy,  Pausan,  m  Cor. 
c,  15.  p*  144.)    No  cypress-tree  it  now  to  be'seen  near  the  Ruins. 

(8)  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  if  this  he  the  TempU  of 
Nemetean  Jevey  the  Gamei  were  eelehrated  dose  to  the  spot  where  tha 
Tew^e  stands.  Sir  fT,  GeU  found  the  remains  of  a  Theatre  in  bis 
joumey  from  Cirmih  to  Nmmeas  which,  although  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  circnmstance,  may  he  that  of  the  NemetBou  Gamm. 
Ha  Is  just  enterinf  the  Nemetum  Plain  or  valley ;  and  he  says, 
,  *'  Here  joins  the  road  leading  from  Mifctnm  to  Nepwip  which  turning 
to  the  right,  falls  into  the  Valley  of  Nemeu,  between  the  site  of  a 
Tkmtre  on  the  right,  and  mfmtU  on  the  left,  now  dry.*'  Set  G^» 
Jiim.  ff  Grme;  j».  88.    Ltmd.  1801. 
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CHAP.    marl>le  relics;  and  then,  notwithstanding  the 
*  boast  of  Statins  *,  the  very  site  of  the  consecrated 

games,  whether  instituted  to  commemorate 
Hypsipyles  loss,  or  ih^  first  labour  of  Hercules^, 
may  become  a  theme  of- dispute.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  Temple  is  not  of  the  high  antiquity 
that  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The  columns  are 
said  not  to  bear  the  due  proportion  which  is 
usually  observed  in  the  early  examples  of  Dork 
architecture  \  This  edifice  may  have  been 
erected  by  Hadrian^  when  that  emperor  restored 
to  the  Nemeaan  and  to  the  Isthmian  Games  their 
original  splendour. 

Early  this  momiDg,  Wednesday,  iVbvqpifarthe 

eleventh,  we  began  our  journey  towards  Sicyojt, 

K^mutM    ^^^  called  Basilico;   following  the  course  of 

^''^'       the  Nemeaan  rhmkt.    This  stream  is  alluded  to 

by  Statins,  with  reference  to  the  fountain  before 

( 1 )  "  nanct  ingens  gtoris  Kympham, 

Cum  trittem  HypHpjflem  dudbus  eufUlns  AekmU 
Ludus,  et  atra  sacrum  recent  Triateris  Opkdten^** 

Siatiui,  Thebaid.  O.  it. 

(8)  Acoovdiiig  to  ^^Han,  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  NeremUw  tranfarrc^  to 
Oeanm  the  hououn  bastowed  upon  bim  by  tb^Nememu,  for  nMoiog 
the  lioD. 

(3)  Sir  0^.  Gell  makes  tbe  diameters  of  the  columna  of  the  periftyk 
equal  Ave  feet  two  iuches  and  a  half,  and  observes  that  the  eolvBBi 
•re  higher  in  propoKion  to  their  diameters  than  is  usual  fas  tbe  Btnt 
Order.     St^  Urn.  0/  Creeet,  />.  23.    ^Mid.  1801. 
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mentioQed^.  It  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  after  chap. 
leaving  the  plain,  and  then  passes  between  the  <,  /,  ,,» 
mountains  which  separate  the  Nemea^an  Plain 
from  that  of  Skyon.  On  either  side  of  the 
rivulet  the  rocks  appeared  to  consist  of .  a 
whitish  chalky  limestone.  As  we  rode  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  rivulet,  we  saw,  upon  our 
right,  a  table  mountain,  believed  by  Chandler^  to 
be  the  Apesaf  of  Pausanias,  where  Perseus  was  4w»M' 
said  to  have  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  Its  flat  top* 
he  says^  is  visible  in  the  Gu//^  of  Corinth.  We 
passed  some  ruined  Chapels  upon  our  left. 
Almost  every  building  of  this  kind  in  Greect  has 
been  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  some  Pagan 
sanctuary;  for  which  reason  they  s^re  always 
worthy  of  a  particular  examination.  After 
riding  about  two  hours  along  the  Nemeaan 
rit>ulet,  we  suddenly  quitted  its  course  upon  our 
right,  and  beheld  Sia/on,  occupying  an  elevated 
situation  upon  some  whitish  cliifs.  Here  we 
noticed  a  Tomb  and  Ruins  upon  our  right  hand, 
and  immediately  descended  into  the  great  fertile 
plain  which  extends  along  the  ^  Sinus  Corin-  ^^^^ 
tkiacus,  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth.     Soon  after 


(<)  "  tamen  tvi*  servat 

£t  neoiut,  et  fluvium^"  Siat.  Tkef*  lib.  W. 

(5)  Trav.  in  Cretee,  p.  833.    Oaf.  1776.. 
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entering  into  this  plain,  we  observed,  upon  our 
right  hand,  a  Chapel,  containing  Ionic  capitals^ 
and  other  marble  fragments.  Hence  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  upon  a  level  and  highly  fer- 
tile soil,  cultivated  like  a  garden :  after  crossing 
a  river,  we  observed,  in  several  places  upon 
our  left,  the  ruins  of  antient  buildings.  We 
then  came  to  the  site  of  the  city  of  Sicyon*. 


Thgaire* 


So  little  is  known  concerning  this  antient  seat 
of  Grecian  power,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  period  it  dwindled  from  its  high 
pre-eminence,  to  become,  what  it  now  is,  one  of 
the  most  wretched  villages  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  remains  of  its  former  magnificence  are  still 
considerable;  and,  in  some  instances,  they 
exist  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  it  is 
evident  the  buildings  of  the  city  either  survived 
the  earthquakes  said  to  have  overwhelmed 
them,  or  they  must  have  been  constructed  in 
some  later  period.  In  this  number  is  the 
Theatre;  by  much  the  finest  and  the  most  per- 
fect structure  of  the  kmd  in  all  Greece^  The 
difierent  parts  of  the  city,  whereof  traces  are 
yet  visible,  serving  ^'B^tdnd-marhs  in  pursuing  the 
observations  oiPausanias^  may  be  comprehended 
under  tlie  Allowing  heads : 


SICYON- 

1.  A  Fountain. 

2.  The  Acropolis. 

3.  Foundations    of  Tbmplbs   and    other  buildings; 

some  of  these  constructed  in  a  style  as  massive  as 
the  Cyclopean. 
4*  Very  grand  IValls,  although  built  of  brick  tiles. 

5.  Remains  of  a  Palace^  with  -many  chambers. 

6.  Thb  Thbatrb. 
7*  Thb  Stadium. 

8.  Remains  of  a  Temple  near  to  the  Theatre* 

9.  Antient  Caves. 

10.  Antient  Paved  Way. 

» 

1 1.  Ruins  in  the  plain  below  Sicyon^  towards  the  sea« 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  remains,  hardly 
any  thing  can  be  said,  but  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  they  bear  in  this  list ;  but  of 
others,  a  more  particular  description  may  be 
given.  The  whole  city  occupied  an  elevated 
situation ;  but  as  it  did  not  possess  one  of  those 
precipitous  rocks  for  its  Citadel  which  sustained 
the  bulwarks  of  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth^  and 
many  other  Grecian  States,  no  vestige  of  its 
Acropolis  can  now  be  discerned,  excepting  only 
the  traces  of  its  walls.  It  is  situate  above  a 
place  now  called  Pal^eo-Castro ;  occupying  that 
part  of  the  Ruins  of  Sicyon  which  lies  upon  the 
south-east  side,  towards  Corinth.  Before  we 
enter  upon  any  further  detail  of  the  Ruins  here, 
it  may  be  proper,  for  the  advantage  of  other 
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travellers  as  well  as  for  perspicuity  of  descrip- 
tion, to  state  the  bearings  of  some  principal 
objects. 

•F^om  thevillage  otBasmco,  the  Thbatrr  bean  w^  jr.  w. 
Tbe  AcRO-ConiNTHySy  or  CUadei  qfCarinih  .  8.«.aBdb7s.' 
The  nioimtaiii  FARMAssys,  a»  seen  in  Phocis  .  m. 
TuRBBS  in  Bceoiia r.  y.  R. 

¥^hether  this  last  object  be  visible  or  not,  is  very  doubtful; 

but  it  was  a  place  called  Thiva  by  the  inhabitants,  lying  in 

tte  direetiMi  af  Tlubes^. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Ruins  of 
Sityon  occupy  a  prominent  part  of  the  Sia/onim 
territory,  extending  towards  the  n.  n.  e.  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulph ;  and  that  they  lie  along  a 
ridge  above  the  Plain  of  Sicyon,  in  a  direction 
from  w.  N.  w.  to  e.  s.  e.  having  Pamasms  due 
north.  The  Acropolis,  upon  the  s.  e.  side  of 
the  city,  may  be  recognised,  both  in  the  nature 
of  its  walls,  which  are  very  antient,  and  in  its 
more  elevated  situation.  Near  this  place 
we  observed   the   fragments  of  architectund 


% 


(1)  It  was  highly  ntisfpctory  to  Oie  mithor  to  find  )ib  oUct^Hioai  bf 
die  compass  accidenuUjr  coDfirmed  by  sodi  respectable  mutboriiy  a*  that 
pf  Sir  George  Wkder^  who,  obsenring  the  bearing  of  Basiuoo  ftoUL  tftt 
AcBO-Coaimaus  (SeeJoum.  into  Greece^  p.  449.  Loni,  168S)  caacd^ 
\n  the  opponte  direction,  states  it  to  be  Nortk'wett  and  by  ^oHk. 

(8)  Mr.  jffawkint  is  of  opinioii,  that  the  oljcct  lelcmd  to  ia  this 
instance  may  possibly  be  the  veiy  remarkable  conical  nouBCnii  Rifled 
CormbUih  which  pfptioA*  ^  Gulpk  rf  Lmiostf. 


IX. 
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ornaments,  and  some  broken  columns  of  the  Ionic  oh\  p. 
order.  Hard  by  the  Acropolis  may  also  be  seen 
the  Caves  before  mentioned,  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens:  in  all  probability  they  were  rather 
the  sepulchres'  than  the  habitations  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants,  although  this  cannot  now 
be  ascertained:  they  are  all  lined  with  stucco: 
and  PattfOfuaf  mentions  certain  ^cret  recesses* 
belonging  to  the  Sicyonians,  in  which  particular 
images  were  kept  for  their  annual  processions 
to  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  beyond  the  Theatre. 


(S)  The  Sipulekre*  of  the  SicyomianM  in  the  se«»id  century  connsted 
of  A  heap  of  earth,  abore  which  stood  a  a4U,  resting  upon  a  ttone  bate. 
snf  iurmounted  by  a  species  of  omement  resembling  the  pediment  of  a 
temple;  or  thai  pi»t  of  the  roof  which  wee  celled  "TmEAOLa."  ^Fid. 
PflMf.  Car.  c.  7.  p.  1«6.  ed,  Xuhn.J  Tht  history  of  the  Eagle  upon 
the  Grecian  temples  is  briefly  this.  The  souls  of  kings,  orer  whose 
scpuldirei  temples  were  originally  erected,  were  believed  Hx***^)  *«  ^ 
Mrried  to  heaven  upon  eogfoi'  winge.  At  the  ritual  of  the  deification  of 
Soman  Emperors,  after  the  funeral  {Vid.  Herodian.  lib.  it.  cap.S. 
torn.  I.  p.  180-  4rgeniorati,  1694)  it  was  customary  to  let  an  eagle  fly 
from  the  Ckmput  Martins  /  and.  In  allttsion  to  a  similar  ^tt«tom,£yc<^p*reR 
cslla  JhkiiUa  Am^  an  eagle,  because  he  carried  about  Hector's  body. 
An  eagle,  tberefbce,  with  eipanded  wings,  was  formerly  represented 
upon  the  t^panum  of  the  pediment  in  all  temples ,  and.  ultimately,  this 
part  of  the  edifice  itself  received  the  appellation  of  AETO^J,  the  EagU. 
Ornaments  of  the  same  trihiteral  shape  are  often  seen  surmounting  the 
entrancoe  of  antient  sepulchros,  hewn  in  the  rocks  of  Syria,  and  of -Aio 

Minor* 

(4)''AA.Xji»Ayi{A/Mir«l»*AnOPrHT01  X#»«^fW  *^W-   Fauaan.  Car. 

e,  7-  p.  W*  «d.  Kahmi. 
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■ 

CHAP.  There  is  still  an  antient  paved  road  that  om- 
'  /  '  ducted  to  the  Citadel  hy  a  narrow  entrance 
between  rocks,  so  contrived  as  to  make  all  who 
approached  the  gate  pass  through  a  defide  that 
might  be  easily  guai'ded.  Within  the  Acropdu 
are  the  vestiges  of  buildings,  perhaps  the  ISeron 

of    FORTUNA    ACR^A,    RUd    of  the    DiOSCURI*  J 

and  below  it  is  di  fountain,  seeming  to  correspond 
with  that  of  Stazusa^  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
as  near  the  gate\  The  remains  of  9l  temple,  built 
in  a  very  massive  style  of  structure,  occurs  on 
the  western  side  of  the  village  of  Basilico ;  and  in 
passing  the^^e  of  the  Citadel  to  go  towards  the 
Theatre,  which  is  beyond  the  Acropolis^,  a  sub- 
terraneous  passage  may  be  observed,  exactly 
above  which  the  Temple  seems  to  have  stood ; 
as  if  by  means  of  this  secret  duct  persons 
belonging  to  the  sanctuary  might  have  had 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  Temple, 
without  passing  the  gate  of  the  Cifadel.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  identical  place  called  Casme- 
terium  by  Pausanias*,  whence  the  mystic  imoffes 


Pausan*  Cor.  C.  7.  p.  127.  ed.  Xuhnii, 

(2)    II^«r  }i  r*)  ryX«,  wnyn  irr«f  ».  r.  X.     n>id. 

(S)  Pausanias  says,  m  rnf  dU^^flrtXiv.     Ibid. 

(4)   TmvTa/uu  *mt*  Xumrrn  %t9$  wnr)  If   v»  Ai§9Vf§f  U  TMf  mmkBVftitas 
KOXMHTHPIOT  tti/ii^tv^u    Ibid. 
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were  annually  brought  forth  in   the   solemn    ^^^^' 
procession  to    the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  situate 
near  the  Theatre  and  the  Stadium.     Some  of  the 
remains  enumerated  in  the  list  may  be  those  of 
Venetian  edifices ;  as,  for  example,  the  ruin  of 
the  Palace:  the  palaces  of  antient  Sicyon  being 
highly  splendid,  and  all  built  of  marble.    Indeed 
an  expression  used  by  Pausanias  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Acropolis^  as  it  existed  in  his  timeS  was 
not  the  most  antient  CitddeL    The  sea  is  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  league  from  Basilico;  but 
the  commanding  eminence  upon  which  the  Ruins 
are  situate  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulph  and  of  all  the  opposite  coast 
of  Phocis.    There  is,  however,  no  part  of  the 
antient  city  where  this  prospect  is  more  striking 
than  from  the  Theatre.      This   structure  is 
almost  in  its  entire  state;  and  although  the 
notes  we  made  upon  the  spot  do  not  enable  us 
to  afford  a  description  of  its  form  and  dimensions 
equally  copious  with  that  already  given  of  the 
famous  Theatre  of  Polycletus  in  Epidauria,  yet  this 
of  Sicyon  may  be  considered  as  surpassing  every 
other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  propor- 
tions, in  the  costliness  of  the  workmanship^  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  Coilon,  and  in  the  stupendous 


^(5)*£»ftf7»v»'A«^«Xi^».r.X.  Pa  uj*  ibid. 
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Protptct 
from  the 


nature  of  the  prospect  exhibited  to  all  tkoK 
who  were  seated  upon  its  benches.    If  it  were 
freed  from  the  rubbish  about  it,  and  laid  opea 
to  view,  it  would  afford  an  astonishing  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  a  city  whose  luxuries  were 
so  great  that  its  inhabitants  ranked  among  the 
most  voluptuous  and  effeminate  people  of  att 
Greece.     The  stone-work  is  entirely  of  that 
massive  kind  which  denotes  a  very  high  degree 
of  antiquity.     Part  of  the  Scene  remains,  tc^;ether 
with  the  whole  of  the  seats,  although  some  of 
the  latter  now  lie  concealed  by  the  soil.     But 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  structure  are 
two  vaulted  passages  for  places  of  entrance ;  one 
being  on  either  side,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  Coiloriy  close  to  the  Scene,  and  about  half  way 
up ;  leading  into  what  we  should  call  the  ^e* 
boxes  of  a  modem  theatre.      Immediately  in 
front,  the  eye  roams  over  all  the   Gu^  t^ 
Corinth,  commanding  islands,  promontories,  and 
distant  summits  towering  above  the  clouds.     To 
a  person  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  Cavea,  a 
lofty  mountain  with  bold  sweeping  sides  ap* 
pears  beyond  the  Gulph,  placed  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  view ;  the  sea  intervening  between 
its  base  and  the  Sicyonian  coast :  and  this  moun- 
tain marks  the  particular  part  of  Bceoiia  now 
pointed  out  by  the  natives  of  BasilicQ  as  {Thiva) 
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Thebes  ;  but  to  a  person  who  is  placed  upon  ghap. 
the  seats  which  are  upon  the  right  hand  of  -  -,-  r 
those  in  front,  Pakkassus,  here  called  Lak&ra 
from  its  antient  name  Lycorea^  most  nobly 
displays  itself:  this  mountain  is  only  visible  in 
very  clear  feather.  During  the  short  time  we 
remained  in  the  Theatre,  it  became  covered  with 
vast  clouds,  which  at  first  rolled  majestically 
over  its  summit,  and  afterwards  concealed  it 
from  our  view. 

The  Stadium  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  siadnm. 
facing  the  Theatre:  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
work  remaining  of  all  that  belonged  to  the 
antient  city.    The  walls  exactly  resemble  those 
of  Myceme  and  Tiryns:  it  may  therefore  class 
among  the  examples  of  Cyclopian  masonry.    In 
other  respects,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  existing ;  because  it  is  partly  a 
naturaU  and  partly  an  artificial  work.       The 
persons  by  whom  it  was  formed,  finding  that 
the  mountain  upon  which  the   Coilon  of  the 
TheaHre  had  been  constructed  would  not  allow  a 
sufficient  space  for  another  oblong  Cavea  of  the 
length  requisite  to  complete  a  Stadium,  built  up 
an  artificial  rampart,  reaching  out  into  the  plain 
from  the  mountain  towards  the  sea:  so  that 
this  front-work  resembles  half  a  Stadium  thrust 
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CHAP,  into  the  semi-circular  cavity  of  a  T%eaire;  the 
^  ,-^-,^  entrances  to  the  area,  included  between  both* 
being  formed  with  great  taste  and  effect  at  the 
two  sides  or  extremities  of  the  semicircle.  Tlie 
antient  masonry  appears  in  the  front*work  so 
placed.  The  length  of  the  whole  area  equals 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  paces ;  the  width 
of  the  advanced  bastion  thirty*six  paces ;  and 
its  height  twenty-two  feet  six  inches.  In  firont 
of  the  projecting  rampart  belonging  to  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  Stadium,  and  at  a  short 
distance  below  it,  in  the  plain,  are  also  the 
Tenpie  of  Fcmaius  of  a  Temple^  completing  the  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  antient  city ;  which  was  here 
terminated,  on  its  western  side,  by  three  magnifi- 
cent structures,  a  Theatre^  a  Stadium,  and  a 
Temple ;  as  it  was  bounded  towards  its  easiem 
extremity  by  its  jicropolis.  We  can  be  at  no 
loss  for  the  name  of  this  Temple^  although 
nothing  but  the  ground-plot  of  it  now  remain : 
it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  which  occurred  beyond 
the  Theatre  to  a  person  coming  from  the  Citadel ' ; 
and  to  this  Temple  were  made  those  annual 
processions  before  alluded  to,  which  took  place 


(1)  Htrk  Ji  re  /isr^  Ltnvrm  Htig  Uru      Paus,  Cor,  c.  7.  p.  187.  «d. 

STuhnU. 
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at  night,  and  by  the  light  of  torches,  when  the 
Sicyonians  brought  hither  the  mystic  images,  called 
Baccheus  and  Lysius,  chanting  their  antient 
hymns*.  Around  the  Theatre  and  Stadium,  othwAn, 
besides  the  traces  of  this  Temple,  other  rums 
may  be  noticed,  but  less  distinct  as  to  their 
form.  In  the  plain  towards  the  se^  are  many 
more,  perhaps  extending  to  the  Sicyonian  haven, 
which  we  did  not  visit.  The  Theatre  itself  was 
of  a  much  more  extensive  nature  than  other 
edifices  of  the  same  kind  commonly  are :  its 
sides  and  front  projected  far  into  the  plain.  We 
were  not  successful  in  our  search  for  inscrip^ 
iions :  but  the  peasants  sold  to  us  many  medals 
and  small  terra-cotta  vessels,  which  they  said 
they  had  found  in  caves  near  the  spot.  Among 
the  latter  we  collected  lachrymatories  of  more 
antient  form  and  materials  than  any  thing  we 
had  ever  before  observed  of  the  same  kind. 
These  vessels,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  often 
made  of  glass,  and  more  antiently  of  earthen- 
ware; being  diminutive  as  to  their  size,  and  of 
delicate  workmanship:  but  the  lachrymatory 
phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonians  treasured  up  their 


(8)  Ki^M#i  M  fU^k  l«dM  v)  Afiftifm  urn)  ^pum  IwiXtt^im*  4>t7riw  fih 
m^  h  BAKXEION  CMpl^fMik  «.  r*  X.  twiTm  %  i  mmX§ifi^i9H  ATZIOX. 
PmMM.  ibid. 
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CHAP*  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  bottles^:  they 
are  nine  inches  long,  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  contain  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial 
of  three  ounces ;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials, a  heavy  blue  clay  or  marl.  But  we  also 
collected  little  circular  cups  like  small  salt- 
cellars, two  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  in 
height,  (which  are  said  to  be  found  in  great 
iibundanbe  at  Sicyon,)  of  a  much  more  elegant 


(I)  It  b  obserted  1^  tbe  Autlior's  fri<ml«  the  Icvucd  fidifeor  •! 
*'  AkmmrM  rekitmg  U  JEmnfmm  and  Atiiiic  TWAqr/'  id  a  iVite  of  Ui 
vttluable  work,  that  "  the  inppoftttioD  mpectinf  Lmchrytmmiannf  n 
inteiKled  to  receive  the  teen  of  tbe  reUtiTet  of  the  deccwed,  it  noer 
Infected  by  the  most  intellisent  Aotiqnaries."  Sm  fTe^fti^s  Mtmmn^ 
jr.  323.  (Note.)  Lomdom,  1817.  Yet  this  euitom  was  well  knows 
emonp  the  Rtmimt,  and  was  more  antienUy  in  use  maumg  the 
Emaiem  nations^  especially  amoiif  the^Mrew.  The  ea^fidltf,  or 
mmm  lachrffmaies^  were  of  different  materials)  some  of  ^tecf,  lonse 
of  tatih.  {See  Ckamdhr's  Life  ^Jkmd,  nt.  I.  p.  106.  Lemd.  1766.) 
Their  varioot  forms  and  mapiHude  are  reprcaeated  hfMtmifimmm.  la 
his  treatise  **J}e  wrtudia  ten  pkkUii  im  fueie  laekrpmut 
pasaim  ex  eepuickria  emam/,"  he  maintaiasy  from  antient 
that  this  custom  existed  amuDf  the  Antients.  In  one  of  those  laaerip- 
tions,  Uie  followin|^  words  ocean   '*  FosGA  Mates,  ad  Lvcnrii  bt 

.CBMlTUia    RBLICTA,     CUM    LACHBimiS    BT    OPOBAL8AMO  UDVM.**       ^Mf 

Jkiif,  Explanat  iem.V.  Pmri.  Frim.  eap.7.  i».  117.  Pmru,M7t9^ 
Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  antient  sepulchres  are  of  soch  dinft- 
nutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  containing  a  fee  dropa  of 
fluid :  in  these  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  use  for  wbkh  they 
were  fitted.  Small  /ecArymu/  phiaie  of  glmu  have  been  found  in  the 
iembe  of  tbe  Remams  in  GreeU  BrUam :  and  tbe  evident  allnuon  to  this 
practice  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  "Pnf  lAiw  mg  Umm  inte  lly  Mtf^" 
(Ps.v«ti.  ej  seems^  decisive  as  to  the  pu^oae  Cmt  nhidk  these 
were  desifocd. 
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manufacture,  although  perhaps  nesurly  as  antient  ^^tt^' 
When  we  first  saw  them,  we  believed  that  they  >-  w  / 
had  been  made  of  pale  unbaked  clay,  dried 
only  in  the  sun:  upon  a  nearer  examination,  we 
perceived  that  they  had  once  been  covered  with 
a  red  glazing,  but  that  this  varnish  having  been 
actually  decomposed,  had  almost  disappeared. 
Hence  some  inference  may  be  deduced  as  to 
their  great  antiquity ;  instances  being  hitherto 
unknown  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
the  varnish  upon  antient  terra-coita  vessels* 
Every  person,  acquainted  with  the  subject^ 
knows,  that  the  most  powerful  acids  produee 
no  effect  whatsoever  upon  their  surfaces,  and 
that  some  of  the  oldest  terra-lottos  yet  dis- 
covered in  Greece  are  remarkable  for  the  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  lustre  exhibited  by  the 
black  varnish  upon  their  surfaces.  The  case 
may  be  otherwise  with  the  red  varnish;  and 
perhaps  the  examjJes  of  pottery  found  in 
Grecian  sepulchres,  and  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  unbaked  clay,  with  surfaces  which 
moulder  beneath* the  fingers,  having  a  pale 
earthy  aspect,  may  owe  this  appearance  entirely 
to  the  degree  of  decomposition  they  have  sus- 
tained»  The  medab  which  we  collected  here  Mcddt. 
consisted  principally  of  the  bronze  coinage  of 
SiofOn ;  having  on  one  side  a  Dave  represented 
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CHAP,  flying,  and  upon  the  other  the  letters  2,  21^  or 
2IK.  Others  were  also  brought  to  us  of  the 
Roman  Emperors:  among  these,  there  was  one 
with  the  head  of  Severus;  exhibiting  upon  the 
obverse  side,  a  boy  upon  a  dolphin,  with  a  tree. 
The  whole  illustration  of  this  subject  may  be 
deduced  from  Pausaniasz  it  relates  to  a  feble 
on  which  the  Isthmian  Games  were  said  to  have 
t>een  founded.  The  tree  is  the  Pine  which  was 
shewn  near  to  the  town  of  Cromion^  as  a  memo- 
rial  of  one  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  Near  to 
it  stood  an  altar  of  Meliceria,  who  was  brought 
thither  by  a  dolphin,  and  afterwards  buried  upcm 
the  spot  by  Sisyphus;  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Isthmian  Games  were  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tttted^  It  is  always  easy  to  procure  bronze 
medals  in  Greece;  but  the  Albanian  peasants  do 
not  readily  part  with  those  which  are  of  silver; 
because  they  decorate  the  head-dresses  of  their 
women  with  these  pieces.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  tempted  by  newly  coined  paras,  whidi 
answer  the  same  purpose :  we  had  accordingly 
provided  ourselves  with  a  small  cargo,  fresh 
from  the  mint.  In  exchange  for  this  base  but 
shining  coin,  we  obtained  a  few  silver  medals 
of  Sicyon,  and  one  of  uncommon  rarity  of  Fylus 


(l)  Vid.  Pmu€M.  Car,  c.  1.  p.  111.    cd.  Knhmi. 
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in  Elis.  a  single  but  imperfect  impression  of 
this  last  coin  exists  in  the  Collection  at  Paris. 
That  which  we  obtained  exhibited  in  front  a  bull 
standing  upon  a  dolphin,  with  the  letters  ^Y; 
and  for  the  obverse  side  an  indented  square. 
Any  silver  medal  belonging  to  these  Albanians 
might  be  bought  of  them  for  a  few  new  paras, 
not  worth  a  penny ;  but  if  paid  in  old  coin,  they 
would  not  part  with  one  for  the  same  number 
of  piastres.  Ibrahim,  it  is  true,  had  a  summary 
way  of  settling  these  matters :  by  demanding 
every  thing  d  coup  de  bdton,  he  shortened  all 
treaties,  whether  for  horses,  food,  lo4ging,  or 
antiquities,  by  the  speedy  dispersion  of  all 
whom  he  approached.  For  this  reason,  when- 
ever we  wished  to  deal  with  the  natives,  we 
took  especial  care  to  send  him  out  of  the  way. 
After  our  return  to  the  village  of  Basilico,  we 
'  dismissed  Ibrahim  with  the  baggage ;  and  the 
people  finding  themselves  secure  from  Dirkisk 
chastisement,  came  round  us  with  their  wives 
and  children,  bringing  all  the  antiquities  they 
could  collect. 

We  then  set  out  for  Corinth.     As  we  de- 
scended firom  the  Acropolis,    we   plainly  per- 
ceived the  situation  of  the  gate  to  have  been  in  the 
fosse,  above  the  place  where  thejbuntain  now  is. 
Here  we  noticed  the  remains  of  the  old  paved 

VOL.  VI.  N  N 
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CHAP,   way ;  and  saw  upon  our  right,  close  to  the  road, 
.   ^^'    .  that  the  rock  had  been  evidently  hewn  mto  a 
FavedWty  gquarc  pedcstal,  for  the  base  of  some  colossal 
statue^  or  public  monument*    Thence  we  con- 
tinned  our  route  across  the  wide  and  beautiful 
plain  which  extends  between  Sicyan  and  Connthy 
bounded    by    the   sea   towards    the  north;   a 
journey  of  three  hours  and  a  half,   over   the 
finest  com  land  in  Greece^  and  through  olive- 
plantations  producing  the  sweetest  oil  in  the 
Fertility  of  world.    This  district  has  been  justly  extolled 

tlieLud* 

by  antient^  and  by  modem  authors*.  The  well- 
known  answer  of  an  antient  Oracle  to  a  person 
who  inquired  the  way  to  become  wealthy,  will 
prove  how  famous  tiie  soil  has  ever  been  for 
its  fertility :  he  was  told  to  **  get  possession  of 
all  the  land  between  Corinth  and  SictfinJ* 
Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  the  country  is  all  diat 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  early  importance  of 
the  cities  for  which  ft  was  renowned.  BoA 
Sicyan  and  Corinth  owed  their  origin  to  this 
natural  garden :  and  such  is  even  now  its  value 
under  all  the  disadvantageous  circumstances,  of 
Tltrkish  government  and  neglected,  cultivation* 
that  the  failure  of  its  annual  produce  would 


(1)  See  the  authors  cited  by  Barthelemy;    Jlthen.  libiT.  041. 19. 
p.  SI 9.   JUv,  lib.  xzTii.  cap. SI.    SchoL  Ariitoph. in  Av,  J,  969, 
(9)  Wheler*s  Journey  into  Greeeet  Boo     VI.  p.  443.   Xomf.  168& 
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cause  a  famine  to  l>e  felt  over  all  the  sur-    chap. 

IX, 

rounding  districts^. 

Within    a  mile  of   Corinth  we  passed  a 
Fountain  in  a  cavern  upon  our  right;  formed  by  a 
dropping  rock  consisting  of  a  soft  sand*-stone. 
Farther  up  the  bill,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  ^^^»^a- 
the  road,    as  we  entered  the  straggling  town 
now  occupying  the  site  of  the  antient  city,  we 
observed  some  Ruins,  and  a  quantity  of  broken 
pottery  scattered  upon  the  soil.    The  old  city 
occupied  an  elevated  level  above  the  rich  plain  we 
had  now  passed.   Upon  the  edge  of  this  natural 
terrace,  where  it  begins  to  fall  towards  the  com 
land,  we  found  the  fluted  shaft  of  a  Doric  pillar 
of  limestone,  equal  in  its  dimensions  to  any  of  the 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ofympius  at 
Athens :  it  was  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Close  to  this  we  observed  the  ground*plot  of  a 
building,  once  strongly  fortified ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  square  platform  fronting  the  plain  and  the  sea  r 
on  this  side  of  it  is  a  precipice,  and  its  three 
other  sides  were  surrounded  by  a  fosse.     The 
area  *  measures  sixty-six  paces  by  fifty-three; 
its  major  diameter  being  parallel  to  the  sea  shore. 
Upon  the  opposite  side,  within  the  fosse,  are 

(3)  -"  And  its  pUnty  failing,  brings  most  certainly  a  famine  upon 
their  neighbours  round  about  them."  Wheler's  Journey  into  Greect, 
p.  443.    Land,  1682. 
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also  the  remains  of  other  foundations;   possibly 

of  a  bridge  or  causeway,  leading  into  the  area 

on  that  side.    The  remarkable  fountain  before 

mentioned  does  not  here  guide  us,  amidst  the 

mazy  description  of  Pausanias,  to  the  original 

name  of   this  building.      Corinth  was  fuU  of 

fountains;    there  was  no  city  in  Greece  better 

supplied  with  water ' ;    many  of  those  fountatm 

were  supplied  by  means  of  aqueducts*.     But  if 

we  find  a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  seems   to 

Fountain    siUude  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  drop- 

Nymph      ping  spring  within  a  cavern,  we  may  perhaps 

Pirene* 


succeed  in  establishing  a  point  of 
for  ascertaining  other  objects  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. An  allusion  of  this  nature  occurs 
where  he  mentions  the  water  of  the  Nyn^ 
Pirene,  who  poured  forth  such  abundance 
of  tears  for  the  loss  of  her  son  Cenchrias, 
when  slain  by  Diana,  that  she  was  metamor- 
phosed into    a  fountain  \     Even  the  circum- 


(1)  X^MM  &  r«XX«)  fiAf  Afk  rii9  wiXdt  m^mrm  «Sr«i^  lw%  ifAmm 
finrig  0^99(9  JSUtH'  Paut.  Cor,  c.3.  p.  118.  edJTii&ii.  lEm  SwJ 
rm  fftdrm  ivr«^is  »mrk  rkf  vtX4».      Straban*  Geog.    lib.  nH  p.  550. 

00.  OtfMt 

(8)  The  Emperor  Hadrian  brought  wster  to  Corinth  from  ShfmpkaimM, 
written  Stemphjflus  in  the  edition  of  Paiuania»  alioYe  cited. 
Cor,  mt  Mupra, 

(S)  MiWk  rd  mM  tMt  Wn  rw  Utt^^  U  r)  Orn^  '£r2  S 

Ktyxt*'^  m  '4i(W/wl«r  Antvfnf  kv^tmntram     Pamt,  ibid.  p.  117. 
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stance   of  the    cellular    cavity    whence    the   chap. 

•^  .       _   ,  IX. 

water  flows  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by 
Pausanias;  in  whose  time  it  was  beautified  with 
white  marbk*.  This  weeping  spring  may  there-* 
fore  be'considered  the  same  with  that  which 
he  has  denominated  the  fountain  of  the 
Nymph  Pirene;  as  it  occurs  in  the  road 
leading  from  Corinth  to  Lechieum  on  the  Siofonian 
side  of  the  Isthmus,  precisely  where  that  fountain 
was  situate.  This  point  being  established,  we 
might  expect  to  make  the  fountain  a  land-mark 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  position  of  other 
objects.  But  Strabo  has  given  the  same  name 
to  another  spring  at  the  base  of  the  Acro' 
corinthus:  and  Pausanias  allows  that  this  was 
not  the  only  fountain  called  Pirene\  The 
spacious  area  belonging  to  the  fortress  where 
the  Doric  pillar  lies,    relates  to  a  structure  so 


(4)  Paiu.  ibid.  The  water  of  this  ipriDg  was  Mid  to  be  evi7»  41^.    Upon 

«  _ 

theee  words  Kukmm  adds  the  foWomng  note :  **  Unit  ex  hoc  fmU 
ofmam  peitbant  m  Mtms  thmetHeet  jmeike  Ormtkhrum,  uHfotet  extmpk 
EjaHdm  mihme  fuieUm  S^f&ftftinif  A«i)  rSv  nu^^nw ;  Ub.  xiii.  Mkiiun, 
Idtm  hie  UbAu  defmtu  k^  aqud:  #v«#/»4ra#  ^Jkwiriigiw  K«eMy  Uuffm 

iibrem  eifigiMtem,  InquittOquam  Fitenes /etUitCMmikH,  levisrimametm 
MMMUM  in  teid  Credn  deprekmidi."  Vid.  Annot.  KuhiU  in  Pmu. 
lib.  ii.  0.3.  p.  117.    L^.\69S. 

(5)  Vid.  Pmu.  In  OwMA.  c.  5.  p.  ISS.  ed.  Kukn.      SHrtOen.  Ceeg. 
llb.Tiii.  p.  550.    ed.OMii. 
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CHAP.  iDQg  rased,  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked 
by  Pausanias,  as  it  was  by  modem  travellers 
until  our  arrival:  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  may 
be  a  relic  of  the  Sisypheum ;  a  molcy  or  bulwark, 
not  mentioned  by  that  writer,  but  noticed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  by  Strabo.  As  CAon^ilerhas 
placed  the  Sisyphhrn  elsewhere,  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  say  something  fiir- 
dier  concerning  this  structure.  The  Corinthians 
had  also  a  Hieron  to  all  the  Gods\  where  there 
was  a  statue  of  Neptune  with  a  Dolphin  spouting 
forth  water;  but  the  water  of  the  dolphin  was 
conveyed  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  was 
not  a  natural  spring*. 

In  going  from  the  area    of   this    building 


(1)  Bu^t  wa^tf'U^.   Pautan,  \u  Corinth,   c.2.   p.  116.    Ed.  liTK&iitL 
(S)  ThiB  curious  marble  diacoTercd  bj  the  Earl  vf  Aberdeen  at  drmtf, 
and  since  brought  to  England,  which  was  found  covering  the  mouth  of  aa 
•Btient  well,  may  liaye  been  the  identical  Hieron  here  alluded  to  by  Paa- 
waniat.     The  word  *Ii^r,  it  is  true,  is  translated  Temjdum  by  Amastrui 
'Imt  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  this  ctfuld  be  the  autfaot^s  memmngi 
because  he  is  actually  ^eakingpf  a  Temple  (T*;^  ^h\  by  which  he  says 
the   Hieron  stood,     n*^^  ft  mM  iUts  wm^U  Urtf  U^9.      It  is  there- 
fore at  least  probable  that  all  he  intends,  in  this  passage,  by  the  word 
Hieron  is  the  representation  of  the  Heathen  Deities  upon  the  marble 
baa-relief  that  coTered  the  raauth  of  a  well  by  which  the  Temple  ofFor^ 
tune  stood.     If  all  the  Hiera  of  Pausanias  were  to  be  translated  Templet, 
there  would  have  been  more  temples  in  Greece  than  in  the  ^haU  voiid 
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towards  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  temple 
now  standing  above  the  Bazar  whence  perhaps 
the  Doric  pillar  already  mentioned  may  have 
been  removed,  we  found  the  ruins  of  antient 
buildings;  particularly  of  one  partly  hewn  in 
-the  rock  opposite  to  the  said  Temple.  The  out- 
side of  this  exhibits  the  marks  of  cramps  for 
sustaining  slabs  of  marble  once  used  in  covering 
the  walls;  a  manner  of  building,  perhaps,  not 
of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  the  Romans* 
Pliny  mentions  the  time  when  this  kind  of  orna- 
ment began  to  be  introduced  at  Rome^.  The 
Greeks  sometimes  decorated  marble  edifices 
after  the  same  manner,  but  with  plates  of 
metal*.  In  this  building  were  several  cham- 
bers all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  one  of  them  has 
fltill  an  oblong  window  remaining.  We  then 
visited  the  Temple.  It  has  been  described  by 
all  travellers  for  near  a  century  and  a  half.  In 
Whelers  time  it  had  eleven  Doric  pillars  stand- 
ing*: the  same  number  remained  yrhen  Chandler 


(5)  *'  Primum  Romae  parietet  crusti  marmoris  operuisse  totius  domib 
tiUB  in  Coelio  monte  Cornelius  Nepos  tradidit  Mamurram  Formiis 
natuiDt  equitem  Romanum,  prsefectum  fabronim  C.  Cmauis  in  GaOfl.*' 
JP/m.  Hist,  Nat,  lib,  xxxvi.  e,  6.  torn.  Ill,  p.  477.     L, Bat.  1635. 

(4)  See  the  description  given  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Alexandria  Troat^ 
in  the  former  Section. 

(5)  See  ^Aeier'a  Journ.  into  Greece,  p.  440.    Lond.  1682. 
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CHAP,   visited    the    place'.     We    found    only    seven 
remaining  upright:   but  the  Jhued  Aqfi  before 
mentioned  may  originally  have  belonged  to  this 
building,  the  stone  being  alike  in  both ;  that  is 
to  say,  common  limestone,  not  marble :  and  the 
dimensions  are,  perhaps,  exactly  the  same  ia 
both  instances,  if  each  column  could  be  mea- 
sured at  its  base.     When  fFheler  was  here*  the 
pillaxs  were  more  exposed  towards  their  bases; 
and  being  there  measured,  he  found  them  to 
equal  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  allowing 
a  diameter  of  six  feet  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  of  each  pillar.     Only  five  colunms  of  the 
seven  now  support  an  entablature.    We  mea- 
sured the  circumference  of  these,  (as  we  con- 
ceived, about  three  feet  from  their  bases,)  and 
found  it  to  equal  seventeen  feet  two  inches. 
Each  column  consists  of  one  entire  piece  oC 
stone ;  but  their  height,  instead  of  being  equal 
to  six  diameters,  the   true  proportion  of  the 
Doric  shaft  according  to  Pliny,  does  not  amount 
to  four.    The  destruction  that  has  taken  place, 
of  four  columns  out  of  the  eleven  seen  by 
fFheler  and  Chandler,  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  Governor,  who  used  them  in  buildii^  a 
house ;  first  blasting  them  into  fragments  with 


(1)  Tr»T.  in  Greece,  p.  239.     Or/.  1776. 
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gunpowder.     Chandler  suspected  this  temple  to    chap. 
have  been  the  Si^phhrnt  mentioned  by  Sirabo\  » 

but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  this  con-  *'w*^"«" 
jecture.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  an  arbi- 
trary disposal  of  names  among  the  scanty  relics 
of  a  city  once  so  richly  adorned ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  more  difficult  than  to  prove  that  such 
names  have  been  properly  bestowed.  The  Sisy^ 
phJtum  was  a  building  of  such  uncertain  form^ 
that  Strabo,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  could  not 
positively  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  a 
ten^e  or  a  palace  S*  whereas  the  first  sight  of 
this,  even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  put  that  matter  beyond 
dispute.  The  Sisyphhm  was  situate  below  the 
Fountain  Pirene,  and  built  {\$vkS  \i6^)  with 
white  stone;  an  expression  generally  used  to 
signify  marble,  both  by  Strabo  and  by  Pausanias. 
The  present  building  does  not  answer  this 
description.  The  Sw/phSum  is  not  once  men- 
tioned hy  Pausanias;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  its  remains  were  of  this  magnitude. 
The  only  antient  author  by  whom  the  Sisyphkum 
has    been    noticed,    excepting   by  Strabo,    is 


3iUf  wiirmffitm,  (tic  leg.  Catanb.)  lMi#w(t»  l^^rm  ti»  Uiy*.    S^rohon. 
Ceog,  lib,  TiiL  p,  550.    cd.  0*on* 
(3)  lUd. 
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CHAP.  Diodortu  Sioilus ;  who  describes  it  as  a  place 
V  ■^*  /  strongly  fortified^  near  to  the  GtadeV.  As  t&the 
real  history  of  this  very  antient  temple,  the  style 
and  the  materials  of  its  architecture  have  in- 
duced some  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  Dorian  power  in  Pehp&miusus. 
We  confess  we  are  not  quite  of  this  opinion : 
the  disproportion  of  the  length  of  the  piUars  to 
their  diameters,  is  with  us  an  argument,  rather 

against,  than  for,  their  high  antiquity.  If  we 
may  credit  the  testimony  afforded  by  so  late  a 
writer  as  Martin  Crusius\  founded  probably 
upon  tradition^  this  building  was  the  Temple  of 
Juno ;  and  his  statement  agrees  with  Pcmsamas, 
who  mentions  a  Hieron  of  Buniean  Juno\  below 
the  Acrocorinihiis:  but  as  it  amounts  idmost  to 
a  certainty,  that  so  considerable  a  structure 
must  have  been  mentioned  by  the  latter  writer 
with  a  more  distinct  clue  as  to  its  situation, 
there  seems  to  be  no  edifice  noticed  by  hira 
with  which  it  more  accurately  corresponds. 
Temple  of  than  with  the  Temple  of  Octavia,  sister  of 

Octatfia, 

Augustus;    unto    whom    the    Corinthians   were 


(i)  Diodor,  Situt.  lib.  xx.  p.  480.     ed.  fFesKUng, 

(2)  Mart.  Cnu.  Turcogracia. 

(3)  'T^u,r^  m}  rt  riif  EnnmUt  Urn^VL^t  ii(«9.    Patu.  Cor,  C  4,  p.  I  SI. 
ed.  Kuhn. 
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indebted  for  the  restoration  of  their  city:  this 
temple  occupied  the  same  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Agora  ^  that  the  present  Ruin  does  with 
regard  to  the  Bazar;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
however  the  prosperity  of  cities  may  rise  or 
fall,  the  position  of  a  public  mart  for  buying 
and  selling  usually  remains  the  same.  We  do 
not,  however,  bestow  this  name  upon  it;  but 
leave  its  history  to  be  hereafter  determined; 
when  future  discoveries,  upon  the  spot,  shall 
have  made  the  antiquities  of  Corinth  better 
known  than  they  are  at  present. 

While  we  were  occupied  in  examining  this 
building,  and  .in  collecting  the  different  frag- 
ments of  antient  pottery  scattered  among  the 
Ruins,  the  Governor  sent  to  desire  that  we 
would  visit  him.     We  found  him  sitting:  in  a  y^sittothe 

^  Governor. 

mean  little  open  apartment,  attended  by  one  of 
those  French  agents,  who,  under  the  name  of 
apothecaries,  carried  on,  at  this  time,  a  very 
regular  system  of  espionnage  throughout  the 
Tkirkish  empire ;  and  especially  in  Greece.  This 
gentleman  offered  to  be  our  interpreter:  we 
told  him  that  we  had  with  us  a  person  who 


(4)  *Twif  A  rn9  'ArOPAN  tfrn  'OKTABIAS  NAOS,  ».  r.  X.     Paus,  Cor* 
c.  3.  p.  1 16.    ed.  Kutiniu 
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CHAP,    always  acted  in    that  capacity;    but  as    Ae 
Governor  seemed  to  prefer  the  Frenchman,  we 
acquiesced ;  and,  after  the  usual  ceremony  of 
pipes  and  coffee,  a  parley  began.      The  first 
questions  put  to  us  related    to  our  travels; 
accompanied  by  many  shrugs  and  shrewd  sar- 
casms as  to  the  vagrant  life  led  by  Djowrt  in 
general.    All  this  was  interpreted  to  us  by  the 
Frenchman^  interlarded  with    every  scurrilous 
epithet  he  could  pour  forth  against  the  old  Turk, 
but  bowing  his  head  all  the  while  with  great 
seeming  gravity  and  decorum,  as  if  he  were 
bestowing  upon  him  the  most  honourable  titles. 
The  Governor  was  evidently  out  of  temper ;  and 
presently  the    cause    was    manifest.       '^Your 
Tchohadar  has  been  here/'  said  he,  **  and  tells 
me  you  intend  to  take  up  your  abode  in  this 
place,  that  you  may  repose  and  take  your  caif^ ; 
but  you  have  brought  me  no  present.''    We  said 
that  we  neither  gave  nor  received  mere  gifts  of 
ceremony.     "  Then  who  are  ye  ?**  added  he, 
somewhat  sharply.     "  English  (Effendies)  Gen- 
tlemen/!  was  the  answer.      "  Effendies  truly ! 
and  is  it  like  an  Effendi  to  be  seen  picking  up 


0)  v/^  fCiiify  or  Kafy)  is  alimumi  or  mmiri»kment  io  jirmk. 
bat  ID  TVrAcy,  the  word  Ogtf  U  often  used  to  denote  cnl«Yi 
or  cmmfirt. 
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pieces  of  broken  pots,  and  groping  ftmong  heaps  chap. 
of  rubbish?"  There  was  so  much  apparent 
reason  in  this  remark,  and  it  was  so  utterly 
impossible  to  explain  to  a  T\trk  the  real  nature 
or  object  of  such  researches,  that  we  agreed 
with  the  Frenchman  it  was  best  to  let  him  have 
his  opinion,  and,  passing  quietly  for  paupers 
beneath  his  notice,  make  our  obeisance  and 
retire.  This  was  the  first  instance,  since  we 
quitted  the  Thrkish  frigate,  in  which  our  Jirmdn, 
and  the  letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha,  had 
failed  in  procuring  for  us  a  favourable  reception; 
and  we  began  to  fear  that  among  the  Turks, 
especially  in  the  distant  provinces,  our  creden- 
tials would  have  little  weight,  unaccompanied 
by  bribes.  Ibrahim,  however,  maintained  that 
it  was  all  owing  to  his  not  being  present  upon 
the  occasion ;  and  desired  us  in  future  to  make 
no  visits  unaccompanied  by  him.  A  few  cere- 
monial expressions,  and  a  little  etiquette,  were 
alone  wanting,  he  said ;  and  perhaps  he  was 
right. 

There  is  a  considerable  Ruin  consisting 
entirely  of  brick-work,  which  may  have  been 
a  part  of  the  Gymnasium.  We  were  unable  to 
find  the  Theatre,  or  any  remains  of  a  Stadium; 
but  close  to  the  Bazar  we  saw  part  of  a  very 


Odiuvu 
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large  structure,  built  entirely  of  tiles,  or  Ukast 
bricks.    The  people  of  the  place  remembered 
this  more  perfect;    and  they  described  it  as  a 
building  full   of  seats,  ranged  one   above  the 
other.     Possibly,  therefore,   it  may  have  been 
the  Odeum  * ;    unless,  indeed,  it  were  an  ^n^phi^ 
theatrey  or  a  Theatre  raised   entirely  from  the 
ground^    like  the    ColisSum  at  Rome;    without 
being  adapted  to  any  natural  slope.     When  we 
reached  the  house  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
night,   the  author  was  again  attacked  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  remained  untO 
the  morning  stretched  upon  the  floor  in  great 
Climate  of  agony.     The  air  of  Corinth  is  so  bad,  that  its 
inhabitants  abandon  the  place  during  the  sum- 
mer  months.     They  are   subject  to  the  malaria 
fever,  and  pretend  to  remove  it  by  all  those 
superstitious  practices  which  are  common  in 
every  country  where  medical  science  is  little 
known.     We  procured  some  terra-cotias  of  very 
indifferent  workmanship,  much  inferior  to  those 
found  near  j4rgos ;   also  a  few  medals  and  gems. 
There  were  no  Inscriptions ;  nor  was  there  to  be 
seen  a  single  fragment  of  antient  sculpture. 
Such  is  now  the  condition  of  this  celebrated 


(l)  Vid.  Paman.  Cerwih.  c.  3.  p.  118.    ed.  K^Jarii. 
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seat  of  antient  art — this  renowned  city,  once  so 
vain  of  its  high  reputation^  and  of  the  rank  it  ^ 
held  among  the  States  of  Greece, 

We  resolved  to  devote  as  much  of  our  time 
as  possible  to  the  examination^  of  the  Isthmus ; 
for  although  but  a  small  district,  it  had  been 
hitherto  so  imperfectly  surveyed  by  modem 
travellers,  that  the  site  of  the  Isthmian 
Games  had  never  been,  accurately  ascertained. 
Chandler 9  and  his  successors^  had  affirmed  that 
''neither  the  Theatre  nor  the  Stadium  were 
visible «/'  The  mischief  arising  from  such 
assertions  is  this;  that  the  persons  who  come 
afterwards,  being  thereby  persuaded  that  all 
due  diligence  has  been  used  in  a  research  which 
has  proved  fruitless,  willingly  avoid  the  trouble 
of  making  any  further  inquiry.  We  shall  pre- 
sently shew,  not  only  that  remains  of  the 
Stadium,  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Theatre,  do 
yet  exist,  but  that  very  considerable  traces  of 
the  Isthmian  Toum  itself  may  be  discerned; 
plainly  denoting  the  spot  once  consecrated  to 
the  Isthmian  solemnities,  which  continued  to  be 
celebrated  long  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Corinth^. 

(S)  See  aiandhr*^  Trav.  in  Greece, "p.  243.     Oxf,  1776,  Sec. 
(3)  Vid.  Pftusan.  ibid.  p.  114. 
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PELOPONNESUS  AND  ATTICA. 

Plat  to  the  Isthmna — Remains  <^  the  AiUietU  i 

Canal  of  UtTo — Lechaum — Cinerary  receptacles  infAe 
rods — Remarludile  Tumulus — ^AciDcorinthus — Jicemt  to 
theCitadel — Hiera — Prospect  from  the  Sumviit—UaM- 
mSiia— Discovery  of  theTown  of  hthmiu^ForlSAamta 
^-Temple  of  Neptune— TheMre— Stadium— SeptJcfcrc 
^  Palnmon — Trees  from  which  Fictors  m  the  Isthmia 
were  croumed — Extraordtnary  Mart  for  Gredan  Medals 
— Dress  of  the  Levant  Consuls — Pandtsan  Horn — 
CenchreK — Bath  of  Helen— ConTangee — Cromyon — 
Manners 
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Manners  of  the  PeasmUs^SciTonim  Defile^Baundary 
between  Peloponnesus  and  Hellas  —  KAKH  SKAAA*-^ 
Entrance  of  Hellas— Cca^sei  of  the  ceUbriiy  of  Megam 
•^■^The  modem  touun-^Inscripiums — Journey  to  Eleosis 
— Kerata — Eleusinian  Plain — ^Acropolis  of  Eleusis-^ 
Marble  Torso — The  Flowery  Well — Aqueduct — Temple 
of  Ceres — Statue  of  the  Goddess — Superstition  of  ike 
Inhabitants — Inscription — Sudden  departure  for  Athens 
—Via  Sacra— ra^/  extent  ofAnlient  Thrace— TAe  RMti 
-^-Eleusinian  Cephissus — Salt  Lake — Defile  of  Daphne 
— The  Rock  called  Poecile — Temple  o/*  Venus — Monastery 
^Daphne— Hieron  o/* Apollo— /^?i?it/  of  Athens  at  sunset 
— Athenian  Cephissus  —  Site  of  the  Academy — Arrival 
at  Athens  —  Negotiation  with  the  Waiwode  —  Return 
to  Eleusis — Method  devised  for  removing  the  Statue  of 
Ceres — Difficulties  encountered — Success  of  the  underr 
taking — Further  account  of  Eleusis — Long  IValls — Qf 
the  Rharian  and  Thriasian  Plains — Temples  of  Tripto- 
lemus^  of  Neptune,  and  of  Diana  Propylsa — Temple  of 
Ceres — Port  of  Eleusis — Antient  Theatre — Acropolis 
'^Return  to  Athens. 

Upon  the  thirteenth  o(  November  we  set  out  fot 

the  Isthmus.     Before  leaving  the  town,  there 

is  B.  fountain  upon  the  left  hand;  and  opposite  to  jj^l^^^ 

it  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  antient  building. 

Soon  after,  we  noticed  another  fountain  upon 

our  right:  and  here  may  be  observed  the  old 

paved  road  leading  from  the  natural  platform 

VOL.  VI.  o  o 
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whereon  the  city  8tood»  into  the  plaia  of  the 
Isthmus,  which  lies  below  this  level-  We  de- 
scended towards  it.  The  vestiges  of  antient 
buildings  are  visible  the  whole  way  down.  We 
presently  arrived  at  the  neck  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
came  to  the  remains  of  the  antieyu  wall  erected 
by  the  Peloponnesians,  from  the  Gu^  ofCorintk  to 
the  Sinus  Saronicus.  The  ground  here  is  formed 
in  such    a   manner   as   to  present  a  natural 

Remjaniof  rampart ;  but  there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  old 

^M^.^  Fidlum;  and  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  or  of 
some  other  building,  at  its  termination  upon  the 
Corinthian  side  of  tlie  Isthmus.  The  remains  of 
another  wall  may  be  also  traced  beyond  this, 
towards  the  north-east.     Here  we  found  what 

Cttiai  of  interested  us  much  more,  the  unfinished  Qmal 
began  by  Nero,  exactly  as  the  workmen  had  left 
it,  in  a  wide  and  deep  channel,  extending  k.v. 
and  s.E.  and  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  NJ&.of 

XeeftMiM.  ZecA^ram,  about  half  a  mile  across  the  j&zAmttf.  It 
terminates  on  the  s.e.  side,  where  the  solid  rock 
opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  work; 
and  here  the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  dose 
to  the  spot  where  the  Canal  ceases,  are  two  im* 
mense  tumuli ';  and  these,  in  the  general  sacking 


(1)  See  the  Vignette  to  this  ChafCciv 
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of  Corinthian  sepulchres  mentioned  by  Strabo*,  cbaI*. 
seem  to  have  escaped  violation ;  for  their 
entrances,  although  visible,  appear  never  to  have 
been  opened  since  they  were  closed,  and  are 
almost  buried.  Beneath  these  tombs  there  are 
caves  in  the  rocks ;  and  one  of  the  tumuli  seems 
to  be  stationed  over  a  sepulchal  cavern  of  this 
kind.  The  remarkable'  accuracy  of  Pausanias 
is  perhaps  in  no  instance  more  strikingly  mani- 
fested than  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  the 
Canal;  corresponding,  even  to  the  letter,  with  its 
present  appearance'.  We  followed  the  Canal  to 
the  shore.  Here  we  observed  that  the  rocks 
had  been  hewn  into  steps,  for  landing  goods  from 
the  port  towards  the  Canal  B.nd  other  wx>rks. 
The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  are  very 
considerable.  It  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  place 
of  worship.  We  foUnd  here  one  of  the  idol 
pictures  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  some  antient 
vases,  although  in  a  broken  state,  serving  as 
vessels  and  offerings  upon  the  present  altar. 
There  is  a  baik  to  which  they  still  bring  patients 
for  relief  from  various  disorders.    A  short  time 


(S)  Vid.  Strahim.  Oeog.  lib.  viU.    pp.  553, 554.     ed.  Orow.  1807. 
'  (8)  Kmi  Ifiv  fUf  iNf^nnif  M^wr^t  ISxit  Um,  If  K  W  wt^r^mUg  ti  9^x^ 
ennw  ^x^    Taumn,  in  GtrifOkiae.  e.  I.  p.  1 19.  td.  Kuhniu    Ste  Uto 
tilt  F%ii««<c  to  this  Cluipttr. 
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Cinerary 
Kccepto- 
dei  in  the 
KocL». 


befbre  our  arrival,  this  antient  bath  wis  cqrvertd; 
but  wanting  materials  for  building  a  mill,  tba 
inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  Tillage  blasted  ibci 
rocks;  and  these  falling  into  the  bath,  have 
almost  filled  it.  The  water  of  it  is  very  clear 
and  brilliant;  its  taste  slightly  brackish^  but  the 
saline  flavour  scarcely  perceptible.  It  comes 
out  of  the  rock  from  two  holes  into  the  bath^  and 
thence  falls  into  the  sea.  Great  part  of  the 
ruined  buildings  and  walls  about  the  baik  were 
carried  off  when  the  mill  was  built.  At  aocoi 
we  made  the  following  estimate,  by  means  of 
our  thermometer^  of  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere; of  the  water  of  this  warm  chalybeate 
spring;  and  also  of  the  water  of  the  sea. 

AbxKMphere,  in  the  shade  ....  68"^  of  Fakrenk^dL 
Water  of  the  bath,  m  the  shade,  88"*. 
Water  of  the  sea  ....••..  75^. 

All  around  this  place  are  sepulchral  caves  hewn 
ill  the  rocks  near  the  sea,  resembling  the  burial- 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
the  caves  here  are  much  smaller;  and  the  re^ 
cesses  within  them,  instead  of  being  intend^ 
as  receptacles  for  bodies,  were  evidently  niches 
for  cinerary  urns ' ;  a  mode  of  sepulture  relating 


(l)  There  it  an  enj^raved  represeotatioD  of  these  Gbhmst  in 
€^*t  AniiguUiet^  taken  from  theTraveU  otM,de  HTmcrmu^    hw|  tW 
niches  are  inaccurately  delineated,  and  they  are  filM  with  ii 
timt. 
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rather  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  Greeks:  whence 
k  may  be  proved  that  these  excavations  cannot 
be  more  antient  than  the  restoration  of  Corinth 
by  JuUus  Casar,  and  in  all  probability  they  are 
of  a  much  later  age« 

In  the  second  century  the  inhabitants  of 
Corinth  consisted  entirely  of  the  remains  of  that 
colony  which  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  Ro^ 
nUms^.  The  original  race»  with  all  their  customir 
and  habits^  had  long  been  removed.  In  general, 
we  found  three  niches,  placed  in  a  row,  in  every 
cave;  but  in  some  instances  the  caves  were  double; 
and  within  each  of  the  chambers  there  appeared 
a  double  row  of  recesses  of  different  forms,  pro- 
bably adapted,  in  every  instance,  to  the  shape 
of  the  vessel  intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of  a 
deceased  person;  many  of  them  being  little 
arched  recesses,  and  others  oblong  rectangular 
cavities  suited  to  the  shape  of  those  cinerary 
receptacles  which  have  been  occasionally  founds 
made  of  marble  or  of  terra'coita,  modelled  after 
the  form  of  a  Grecian  Soros,  but  of  a  diminia-* 
tive  size.      Several  of  these  caves  remain  yet 


f^Mnn  ^  *?^f»mkn.    Paumn.  CorinlMaea,  c.  1.  p.  111.  ttf.  JTuhnH* 
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CHAP,  unopened ;  and  some  are  entirely  concealed,  the 
entrances  being  either  buried  beneath  large 
stones,  or  covered  by  soil  and  vegetation. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  this  day  in  the  ezamina* 
tion  of  the  Isthmus^  but  observed  nothing  which 
could  be  considered  as  the  slightest  indicatioii 
of  the  place  where  the  Games  were  celebrated. 
Chandler  had  evidently  laid  down  the  spot  fitMn 
an  erroneous  conjecture',  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  fVheler :  and  as  he  positively 
asserts*  that  neither  the  Theatre  nor  the  Stadium 
were  visible,  it  is  plain  he  never  visited  the  part 
of  the  Isthmus  to  which  fVheler  has  alluded'. 
We  determined,  therefore,  to  renew  our  search 
upon  the  morrow;  and  returned  to  Corinih,  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  from  the  jicrocorintkus  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  From  the  place  where  the 
work  of  cutting  the  Canal  was  abandoned,  going 
towards  Corinth^  the  ground  rises  the  whole  way 
to  the  old  Fallum ;  and  there  are  tombs  in  the 
whole  acclivity  towards  the  Acrocorintkus.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  wall  in  this  direction,  there  is 


<1)  See  tiie  ^Cknrt  of  the  Itikmut  of  ConiUA'*  ftdng  ik.9S4  ef 
Ckmndier^t  Tmw,  in  Greece.  Orf.  1778. 

(8)  See  danger,  ibid.  p.  S4S. 

(9)  See  irUfer'i  "JToMnMy  into  GreeeOf*'  Book  tL  ^437,  XeyuL  168S. 
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a  lofty  and  very  entire  Tumulus^  which  is  covered    chap. 
with  a  whitish  earth  and  with  stones.      This,  \^  ,..   t 
owing  to  its  magnitude  and  situation,  it  would  ue^mn- 
be  very  desirable  to  have  opened.     According  '"**• 
to  Pausanias,  the  sepulchre  of  Sisyphm  was  in 
the  IsthmuSf   although  his  tomb    could  not  be 
pointed  out^.     We  crossed  the  wall  again,  and 
observed  in  the  more  antient  parts  of  it  some 
stones  of  immense  size ;  but  where  the  masonry 
was  more  modem  the  parts  were  of  less  mag- 
nitude.    We  visited  several  antient  stone  quar- 
ries which  were  very  large :  all  the  hills  to  the 
left  were  covered  with  these  quarries:   they 
extend  principally  in  a  straight  line,  east  and 
west. 

The  stupendous  rock  of  the  j^crocorinthus,  Jterocfin^ 
from  whatever  part  of  the  Isthmus  it  is  viewed, 
appears  equally  conspicuous ;  opposing  so  bold 
a  precipice,  and  such  a  commanding  eminence 
high  above  every  approach  to  the  Peninsula,  that 
if  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  all  access 
to  the  Morea,  by  land,  impracticable ;  and  as  a 
fortress,  it  might  be  rendered  not  less  secure 


(4)  Vid.  PoicMDi.  in  CornUtdat,  c.9.  p.  114.    cd.  iTtiAnu.      See  th 
VigneU€  for  the  ftituatiiin  of  this  t&mh* 
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than  that  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  therefore  very 
aptly  named  by  an  antient  Oracle  (and  in  times 
when  the  art  of  war  was  incapable  of  giving  to 
it  the  importance  it  might  now  possess)  one  of 
the  horns  which  a  conqueror  ought  to  lay  hold 
upon,  in  order  to  secure  that  valuable  heifer, 
the  Peloponnesus. 


Ascent  to 
tb«  Citadel. 

Hiera. 


When  we  returned  to  Corinth,  we  found  that 
the  Governor,  who  began  to  be  uneasy  at  our 
scrutinizing  observations,  and  considered  us 
as  nothing  better  than  spies,  would  not  grant 
us  permission  for  entering  within  the  Citadel: 
^1  that  we  could  obtain  was,  a  privilege  of 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  as  far  as 
the  outside  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress '.  The 
whole  of  this  ascent,  in  the  time  of  PausamaSy 
was  distinguished  by  Hiera  stationed  at  certsun 
intervals*,  after  the  manner  in  which  little  shrines 
and  other  sanctuaries  now  appear  by  the  way 


w 

(1)  lAuieri  afterwards  obtaioed  access  to  the  interior,  tbioi^  tkt 
interest  of  the  A^-i^wA  Minister  at  the  Porte;  but  he  was  narrowly 
watched  the  whole  time :  and  during  the  short  stay  he  made,  under 
the  pretence  of  directing;  any  improvement  that  might  be  neccssaiy 
in  the  fortifications,  he  observed  no  remains  of  antiquity,  c&eeptini^ 
the  shaft  of  a  small  pillar,  which  perhaps  ought  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Fenu$, 

(i)  \\d.  Pausan,  in  QtruUhiac.  c.4.   p.  191.    ^.  KuknH.      'Ai  ~ 
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aide,  in  the  passes  and  heights  of  mountains  in 
Catholic  countries.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  such  an  ascent,  reading  his  cata- 
logue of  the  different  objects  as  they  occurred, 
might  suppose  they  were  so  many  temples,  in- 
stead of  niches,  shrines,  and  votive  receptacles.  In 
the  different  contests  which  Neptune  is  said 
to  have  had  for  the  Grecian  territories,  one 
was  also  assigned  to  him  for  the  Isthmus  and 
Acropolis  of  Corinth:  and  as  the  watery  god 
disputed  with  Juno  and  with  Minerva  for  the 
possession  of  the  Argive  and  of  the  Athenian 
plains,  so,  in  his  struggle  to  maintain  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Corinthian  region,  he  is  fabled 
to  have  retained  possession  of  the  Isthmus,  when 
the  lofty  rock  of  the  Citadel  was  adjudged  to 
THE  Sun  ;  a  fable  founded  on  no  very  dark 
tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  this  moun- 
tain above  the  waters  of  the  sea,  long  before 
they  had  entirely  abandoned  the  plain  of  the 
Isthmus.  That  the  Peloponnesus  had  been  once 
an  island,  was  not  only  an  opinion  of  the  Antients 
concerning  it,  but  a  memorial  of  the  fact  is 
preserved  in  the  name  it  always  retained^  of 


(3)  nEAOnoX  NHXOS.  (y\A,Strahini,Gto%.  lib.vii.  p. 465.  Oxmk, 
M)<Mu€»9   nEAOnONNHXOK,  JI.T.X. 
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CHAP.  .« the  Island  of  Pelops"  The  antiqtiities,  as  they 
were  noticed  by  Pausanias  \  in  the  ascent  of  the 
jicrocorintkus,  are  as  follow :  two  shrines  of  Isis; 
two  of  Serapis ;  the  altars  of  the  Sun ;  and  a 
Hieron  called  that  of  Necessity  and  Violence, 
wherein  it  was  not  lawful  to  enter.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  what  was  meant  by  this 
last ;  unless  it  were  a  place  of  rejugcy  like  some 
of  the  sanctuaries  in  Italy ^  into  which  it  is  un- 
lawful to  follow  any  fugitive  offender  who  has 
there  sheltered  himself  from  pursuit.  Abore 
this  was  a  Temple  (yaof)  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods;  ^iStiU;  and  a  Seat  {6(oyog)  of  stone.  TTiere 
seem  also  to  have  been  fanes  consecrated  to  the 
Parap,  containing  images  which  were  not  ex- 
posed to  view ;  and  near  to  the  same  spot,  a 
Hieron  of  Juno  Buruea.  Upon  the  summit  itself 
stood  another  Temple  (rao;)  of  Venus.  In  all 
this  list,  there  is  mention  made  of  tivo  structures 
only  which  can  properly  be  considered  as 
temples;  that  is  to  say,  the  Temple  of  Venus 
upon  the  summit  of  the  rock;  and  that  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  at  some  resting-place  where 
there  was  a  seat,  perhaps  about  half  way  up. 
Fragments  of   the    former  will    probably  be 


(1)  Vtd.  PaKmm.  ia  Cbrm^AMie.  cap.  4.  p.  ISl.    cd.  JTmAjw. 
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diseoYered  by  future  travellers  who  hare  liberty    chap. 
to  inspect  the  materials  used  in  constructing  v,    ^,    / 
the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  citadel.    All 
that  we  observed,  in  going  up,  were  the  remains' 
of  an  antient  paved  way  near  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  and  the  capital  of  an  Ionic  pillar  lying 
near  the  same  place.      We  reached  this  gate  ivotpeet 
just  before  sun-set:   and  had,  as  it  is  always  ^m,^t^if 
usual  from  the  tops  of  any  of  the  Grecian  moun-  ^,^J^; 
tains,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than  can  be 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.     Wheler  calls 
it  **  the  most  agreeable  prospect  this  world  can 
l^ve  *."    As  from  the  Parthenon  at  likens  we  had 
seen  the  Citadel  of  Corinth,  so  now  we  had  a 
commanding  view,  across  the  Sinus  Sarmiicus  of 
Salamis,  and  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.     Looking 
down  upon  the  Isthmus,    the  shadow   of   the 
Acrocorinthus,  of  a  conical  shape,  extended  ex-    ' 
actly  half  across  its  length,  the  point  of  the  cone 
being  central  between  the  two  seas.      Towards 
the  north  we  saw  Parnassus  covered  with  snow, 
and  Helicon,  and  Citharon.      Nearer  to  the  eye 
appeared  the  mountain  Gerania,  between  Jl/e^ara 
and  Corinth.    But  the  prospect  which  we  sur- 
veyed was  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  that 


(S)  See  "  Jourotj  into  Grtte;**  Book  ▼!.   p.4f3.    Lmd,  1682. 
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seen  by  ffheler;  because  we  were  denied  adknis* 
sion  to  the  fortress,  which  concealed  a  part  oi 
the  view  towards  our  right.  We  noted,  how- 
ever, the  following  bearings  by  the  campaM 
from  an  eminence  near  the  gate : 

North •     Point  of  O/mup  Pronimiorf* 

North  and  by  East    .     ,     Helicon. 

North-East  and  by  North^    Summit  of  Gerania. 

East  North  East     .     .     .    The  Isthmus  of  Corinih,  lying 

B.  N.  B.  and  w.  s.w.      And  beyond  it^  in  the  same 

direction^  the  summit  of  CithiBron. 
East Port  Schcenus;  and  beyond  il^ 

exactly  in  the  same  direction,  Athens^ 
North  and  by  West     •     •     Parnassus. 
North- West  and  by  North,  Siof onion  Pronumtotjfm 

On  Saturday y  November  XhQ  fourteenth,  we  again 

mounted  our  horses,  and  set  out  for  a  village 

still  bearing    the    name    of  HexamiUiay    being 

ffexnmuua  situatc  whcrc  the  Isthmus  is  six  miles  over,  and 

DiscoTcry    whcrc  the  antient  town  of  the  same  name  for- 

of  the 

Town  of  merly  stood.  We  had  been  told  that  we  should 
be  able  to  purchase  medals  here  of  the  jilbamansi 
accordingly,  we  provided  ourselves  with  a 
quantity  of  newly-coined  paras,  to  barter  in. 
exchange  for  them.  When  we  arrived,  the 
number  of  medals  brought  to  us,    and  their 
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▼ariety,  were  so  great,  that  we  demanded  of  the  chap. 
peasants  where  they  had  found  them  in  such  ^  ■»—  ■» 
abundance  ?  One  of  the  inhabitants^  who  spoke 
the  Modern  Greek,  said  they  all  came  from  a 
PoLeo- Castro  to  which  they  often  drove  their 
flocks ;  described  by  them  as  being  near  to  a 
small  port  at  the  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  upon  Pon 
the  side  of  the  Gulph  ofEngia,  towards  Megara.  ^'""^ 
This  could  be  no  other  than  the  Port  Schosnis; 
and  the  mere  mention  of  this  important  appel- 
lation, Palaa-Castro,  filled  us  with  the  most 
sangfuine  expectations  that  we  should  here  find^ 
what  we  had  sought  with  so  much  earnestness^ 
the  site  of  the  Isthmian  solemniHes.  Such  a 
variety  of  coins  belonging  to  different  and  to^ 
distant  States  of  Greece,  all  collected  upon  one 
i^ot^  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  refe^ 
rence  to  the  concourse  so  often  assembled,  in 
coneequence  of  the  Sacred  Games,  from  all  parta 
of  Hellas  and  of  Peloponnesus.  We  therefore 
took  one  of  the  peasants  as  our  guide  to  tke 
PaLeo' Castro;  and  leaving  the  others  to  collect 
medals  from  the  different  cottages,  promised  to 
return  in  the  evening,  and  to  purchase  all  they 
might  be  able  to  procure.  Antient  stone  quar- 
ries are  numerous  in  the  hills  above  Hexamillia. 
Beyond  ^s  village,   towards  Mount  Onems, 
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CHAP,    whictt  rises  to  the  north  of  Schctn^s  Port,  we 

X. 

thought  we  observed  the  form  of  an  aDtient 
Theatre,  of  which  nothing  but  the  Coilon  exists; 
neither  a  seat  nor  a  stone  remaining.  We  then 
rode  directly  towards  the  port  and  the  moiin- 
tain ;  and,  crossing  an  artificial  causeway  ofver 
a  fosse,  we  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  Riwis. 
A  speedy  and  general  survey  of  the  antiquitiet 
here  soon  decided  their  history ;  for  it  was 
evident  that  we  had  at  last  discovered  the  real 
site  of  the  Isthmian  Ttnon,  together  with  the 
Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  S^eptune,  of  the  Siadauih 
and  of  the  Theatre^.  The  earth  was  covered 
¥rith  fragments  of  various-coloured  marble,  grey 
granite,  white  limestone^  broken  pottery^  db- 
jointed  shafts,  capitals,  and  cornices.  We 
observed  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  of  a  Done 
colunm,  which  was  five  feet  in  diameter.  A 
more  particular  examination  was  now  neces- 
sary ;  and  we  proceeded  immediately  to  trace 
the  different  parts  of  this  scene  of  desolation, 
and  to  measure  them  in  detail. 

We  began  first  to  mark,  with  as  much  precision 


(1)  Vid.  PautoM.  in  CtriiUk,    cap.  1  &  S.    pp.  Ill,  113,  lU,  114. 
Ed.  AcAmi. 
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as  po^ible,  the  site  of  these  Ruin^^   with  re-    craf. 
ference  to  other  objects,  that  future  travellers 
(in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  made  ^ 
hj  Chandler)  may  be  guided  to  the  spot,  and 
become  satisfied  of  their  existence.      The  best 
method  of  findfaig  their  precise  situation  is  to 
attend  to  the  course  of  the  wall  which  traverses 
the  Isthmus;   for  this,  if  it  be  traced  from,  the 
Corinthian  Galph,  will  be  found  to  make  a  sudden 
turn  before  it  reaches  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  and  to  bear  away  towards  MountOTiezta, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  Port  ofSchoen^,  and 
closmg  it  in  upon  the  Corinthiqn  side.     The  rtuns 
of  the  Temple,  Stadium,  Theatre,  together  with 
wells,  and  other  indications  of  the  Isthmian  Taum^ 
surround  this  port ;   and  they  are,  foe  the  most 
part,  situate  upon  its  sides^^  sloping  towards 
the  sea.    The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  ^empb  «r 
are  to  the  west  of  the  Isthmian  fVall ;  upon  an  ^«p*«««* 
area  which  is  two  hundred   and    seventyrsix 
paces   in   length,    and  sixty*four  in  breadth. 
A  Greek  Chapel,  also  in  a  ruined  state,  now 
stands  upon  the  area  of  the  temple;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  identical  building  men- 
tioned by   fTheler,   near  to  which  he  found  the 
Inscription  published  by  him,   relative  to  many 
edifices,    not    mentioned    by  Pausanias,    that 
were    repaired   by    Publius     Lidnius     Priscw 
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CHAP.  Juventianus\  Indeed  it  is  wonderful,  ccmsideni^ 
the  notice  given  by  him  of  the  Ruins  here,  that 
the  site  of  them  should  afterwards  be  lost 
The  materials  of  the  temple  are  of  a  while 
Bmestane^;  and  the  workmanship  of  the  capitals, 
the  fluting  of  the  columns,  and  of  other  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  structure,  are  extremely 
beautiful.  Not  a  single  pillar  remains  erect: 
die  columns,  with  their  entablatures,  have  all 
fallen.  The  building,  by  its  ruins,  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  but  there  are 
remains  of  other  edifices  in  its  neighbourhood 
where  the  Doric  order  may  be  observed,  and 
where  the  columns  are  of  greater  magnitude 
than  at  this  temple.  We  measured  some  of  the 
shafts  of  colunms  here  that  were  only  two  feet 
nine  inches  in  diameter:  and  this  agrees  with 
a  remark  made  by  Pausanias,  who  states  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  were  not  extra- 
ordinary*. Jhe  capitals  are  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  the  rich  foliage  of  the  acanihuSf 
although  finished  with  exquisite  taste  and  m 


(1)  "  Jownesr  into  Gnme,"  Book  vi.  p.  43g.    Lmut.  UEi. 

(S)  Called  hy  Pmiuamat  KSfn  kunOg  (vkU  p.n8.  OwwCiUtfr.  cl. 
ed.  Kuhmii)  s  but  this  is  an  expresBion  often  applied  by  him  wbcR 
mrble  has  been  used. 

(3)  If  Mty  31  &«»  fifyiiH  •»  fuSfim,  »•  r.  X.     Ibid« 
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the  most  masterly  style  of  sculpture.    Among    chap. 
seven  or  eight  of  these  capitals,  we  found  only  v  ■  ■»>■  -^ 
one  with  the  acanthus  ornament:    yet  the  edges 
of  the    canelure    upon  all  the   shafts  of   the 
columns  at  this  temple  were  flattened,  and  not 
sharp    as    in    much  larger  pillars  which  we 
observed  higher  up  towards  the  wall.     We 
found  also  a  pedestal,    which  measured  at  its 
base  four  feet  and  four  inches.      The    fallen 
architraves  and  other  parts    of   the  entablature 
also  remain.    To  the  south  wall  of  the  area  of 
the  Temple  adjoined  the  Theatre;  the  Coilon  of  y**«'re. 
which,    almost  filled  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  and  by  the  effect  of  earth* 
quakes,  yet  remains,  facing  the  Port  SchcenAs^. 
West  of  the  Theatre  is  the  Stadium*,   at  right  stadium. 
angles  to  the  Isthmian  fVcdl:  it  has  very  high 
sides;  and  even  in  its  present  state,  the  ston6 
front- work  and  some  of  the  benches  remain 
at    its    upper    end,    although  earthquakes  or. 
torrents  have  forced  channels  into  the  arena* 
It  extends  ea^t  and  west,  parallel  to  one  side  of 
the  area  of  the  Temple,  to  which  it  was  adjoined^ 
Just  at  the  place  where  the  Isthmian  fFalljoinu 


(4)   Bimg  H    mMSi   MJ^    Urn  fAt  eSATFON,   Urt    ft  XTAAIOlf  Xi0w 
Xtimm*    Pnuam.  In  CtriiUk.  ct*  p.  1 13.    td^XuhnU. 
VOL.  VI.  P  P 
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Mount  Oneius,  is  a  Tumulus^  perhaj>8  that  whic&: 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  body  of  Meli-'. 
^P"'%       CERTEs;  in  honour  of  whose  burial  the  Zf^AwiioJi 

chre  of  ' 

raiarman.    Games  were  instituted,  above  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  2eTK.     It  stands  on  a 
very    conspicuous  eminence    above    tfre  "vxitl, 
which  here  paisses  towards  the  south-souih-eosl^ 
quite  to  the  port,    after  reaching  the  mount 
There   was   within   the   sacred    Pcribohis,     ac- 
cording to  Pa\isamas\    a  temple  dedicated  to 
Melicertes,     under     his    posthumous .   name    of 
Pal^pmon^;    and  it  contained  statues  of  the  boy 
and  of  his  mother  Leucothea,  and  of  Nepiune. 
The   situation,   therefore,  of  the    Tomb,    being 
almost  contiguous  with  the  Peribolus,  is  very 
remarkable;    the  whole   of   these   magnificent 
structures,    the  Teinplesy  the  Theatre^  the  Sia- 
dhmiy     and  the  Isthmia  themselves^     having 
originated  in  the  honours  paid  to  his  sepulchre. 
Going  from  the  Stadium  towards  this  waU,  we 
found  fragments  of  Doric  columns,  whose  shafts 
were  near  six  feet  in  diameter ;   the  edges  of 
the  canelure  being  sharp:   thes^  were  of 


to  Vid.  Pausan.  in  Corinilwc,  c.2.   p.  )13.     ed.  KuhMU. 

(8)  'E^inxfifTH  h  If  Tip  R«(i»^;«f  *leffU9  M^  hXftm  («f  Xiyt^  r^ 
iTtulif,  Tifta)  »mt  mkXtu  tS  MEAIKEPTHI  tlhwrmi  fUT&Hfmr0n^  HAAAl- 
MONI,  *«2  TnN  'iZeMlftN  an'  AYTXII  ton  ATXXKil-  ATOYZW 
Pausan.  AUka,  c.  44.   | .  108.    tA*  KtUmii, 
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same  tohite  limestone  as  the  rest.     But  among  all    chap. 
the  remains  here,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  v. ,  »^l-i^ 
as  corresponding  with  the  indications  left  us  by  ^bich  vi^ 
Pausanias  of  the  spot,    is  the  living'  family  of:  JJlAmia*** 
those  Pine-trees,     sacred    to    Neptune,    which^^^ 
he  says  grew  in  a  right  line,  upon  one  side,  ia 
the  approach  to    the  Temple;   the  statues  of 
victors  in  the  Games  being  upon  the  other  side*. 
Many  of  these,    self  sown,   are  seen  on  the- 
outside  of  the  toall,  upon  the  slope  of  the  land 
facing  the  port*.     They  may  also  be  observed 
farther  along  the  coast;    exactly  corresponding 
with  a  remark  made  by  the  same  author,  who 
relates,  that  in   the  beginning  of  the   Isthmus 
there  were  Pine-trees,  to  which  the  robber  Sinis 
used  to  bind  his  captives  *.     Every  thing  con- 
spires to  render  their  appearance  here  parti- 
cularly interesting:    the  victors  in  the  Istkmia 
were  originally  crowned  with  garlands  made 
of  their  leaves,   although  chaplets  of  parsley 


i^umfn  f  fs«fff,  r»Sr§  )k  HlTTftN  ASNAPA  Ur)  mpvnvfdfm  M  tr^x^ 
r«  wAXk  U  iUh  ttvrSv  M»nrm.  Pawan.QfHnth.  c. I.  p.  1  IS.  ed.  KuknH. 

(4)  This  Pine  is  a  variety  of  the  Pmms  tylvettrit^  commonly  called 
PmuM  mariiima.  WkeUr  cailed  these  trees  "  Sea  Pinet  with  small 
«ones.'*    See  ilimni«yin/«  Cr««»,  ;>.  446.    /-omf.  168S. 

(5)  Vid.PanfMi.  iUd.  p.lll* 

PP2 
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CHAP*  were  afterwards  used  instead  of  them' :  they 


are  particularly  alluded  to  by  Pausamasy  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country: 
and  that  they  were  regarded  with  a  superstttious 
veneration  to  a  late  age,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  represented  upon 

the  Greek  colonial  medals,  struck  in  honour  of 

• 

the  Roman  Emperots.  Allusion  was  made  in 
the  last  Chapter  to  a  bronze  medal  found  at 
Sicyany  whereon  one  of  these  trees  is  represented 
with  the  boy  Melicertes  upon  a  dolphin. 

The  vicinity  of  these  Ruins  to  the  sea  has 
very  much  facilitated  the  removal  of  many 
valuable  antiquities,  as  materials  for  building  i 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  neighbouring  shores 
having  long  been  accustomed  to  resort  hither,  as 
to  a  quarry :  but  no  excavations  have  hitherto 
taken  place.  Persons  have  been  recently  sent 
from  England  to  carry  on  researches,  by  digging 
upon  the  site  of  the  antient  cities  and  temples 
of  Greece,  and  it  may  therefore  be  hoped  that 
tlus  spot  will  not  remain  long  neglected.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  which  more  especially 


V.0  Arcbbisbop  Poiier  observes,  tbat  '*  tbe  iis«  of  jmrUey  wm 
afterwards  left  off,  and  tbe  Pine-tree  came  a^in  into  request ;  whicb. 
alteration  Ptuiarch  bas  accounted  for  in  tbe  fifth  book  of  hia  Sgmtf^ 
mutks,"  (QufBst.3.)  dreksriogia,  voM.  c.35.  j».457.    XmmT.ITSI. 
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requkes  this  kind  of  examination.  The  eoni-  chap. 
course  to  the  1st  ii  mi  a  was  of  such  a  nature^ 
and  continued  for  so  many  ages,  that  if  there 
be  a  place  in  all  Greece  likely  to  repay  the  labour 
and  tiie  expense  necessary  for  such  an  under* 
taking,  it  is  the  spot  where  lliese  splendid 
solemnities  were  held.  Indeed  this  has  been 
already  proved,  in  the  quantity  of  medals  found 
continually  by  the  peasants  of  Hexamillia  among 
the  Ruins  here:  and  the  curious  Inscription 
which  tfheler  discovered  lying  upon  the  area  of 
the  temple^  affords  reasonable  ground  for  be* 
lieving  that  many  other  documents,  of  the 
same  nature,  might  be  brought  to  light  wifh 
very  little  difficulty. 

In  returning  from  the  site  of  thbse  antiquities 
to  HexamilUa,  we  observed  several  tombs  by  ihe 
Bide  of  the  old  road  which  led  from  Corinth  to 
the  town  of  IsthmuSj  exactly  similar  to  the 
mounds  we  had  seen  in  Kuban  TaJuary.  This 
primeval  mode  of  burial,  originally  introduced 
into  Greece  by  the  Titan-CeltSy  continued  in  use 
among  the  Corinthians;  for  Pausanias,  speaking 
of  the    antient   inhabitants,   says,    that  they 


(2)  See  ff^heler'9  **  Journey  into  Grtttee,'*  Book  vi.  p.  438. 
eBOI£  •  nATPlOIS  •  KAI  •  THI  '  IIATPIAI  •  ».  t.  ^• 
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CHAP,    interred  their  dead  always  beneath  a  heap  of 
earth.    . 


As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  HexamilSay  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  tempted 
by  the  sight  which  they  had  already  gained  of 
the  new  parasy  flocked  around  us,  bringing  car- 
pets for  us  to  sit  upon  in  the  open  air ;  and  a 
Eztnordi-  vcry  curious  market  was  opened  for  the  sale  of 
^^ecian  a  Single  commodity ;  namely,  the  antient  medab 
found  at  different  times  among  the  Ruins  we 
had  visited.  The  young  women  wore  several 
silver  medals  mixed  with  base  coin,  as  oma- 
jnents^  in  a.  kind  of  cap  upon  their  foreheads, 
and  among  their  hair.  These  they  were  not  very 
willing  to  dispose  of;  but  the  temptation  offered 
\>y  the  shining  paras  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and 
we  bought  almost  all  we  saw.  The  bronze 
poins  were  in  great  number :  but  we  obtained 
many  very  curious  medals  in  silver ;  and  among 
these,  the  most  antient  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  in 
rude  globular  forms  exhibiting  the  head  of 
Pallas  in  front,  within  a  square  indented  cavity; 
and  upon  their  obverse  sides,  those  antique 
figures  of  Pegasus,  in  which  the  Mrings  of  the 
horse  are  inflected  towards  the  mane.  The 
medals  with  this  die  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  those  of  Sicily;  but  we  obtained 
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one  on  which  appeared^  in  Roman  characters, 
the  letters  cor.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  which  we  noticed  among  our  acquisi. 
tions,  was  an  antient  forgery ;  a  base  coin  of 
Corinihy  made  of  brass,  and  silvered  over.  The 
others  consisted  of  silver  and  bronze  medals^  of 
uilevander  the  Great;  of  Phocis;  of  Tanagra  in 
Bosotia;  oi  Megara;  oi  jilea  in  Arcadia;  Argos\ 
Sicyon\  uSgina;  and  Chalets;  together  with. a 
few  Roman  coins,  and  some  of  less  note.  We 
.were  surprised  by  not  finding  among  them  any 
of  Athens;  which  are  common  enough  elsewhere. 
•Wh€in  we  had  concluded  our  business  in  Hexa^ 
miilia,  we  returned  again  to  Corinth;  and  saw, 
in  our  road,  the  remains  of  some  buildings, 
evidently  Romany  from  the  appearance  of  the 
opu^  reticulatum  in  the  masonry:  among  these 
was  the  Ruin  of  a  large  structure,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  an  aqueducti 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  our  quarters-. 
.Two  of  the  Levant  Consuls  sate  with  us  during 
the  evening.  Their  uniform  combines,  in  a  i>re»  of 
^mgular  manner,  the  habits  of  Eastern  and  cL^u!^ 
fVestem  nations :  it  is'  a  long  dress,  with  a 
three-cornered  hat,  a  bag  wig,  and  an  anchor 
on  the  button  of  the  hat. 
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On  Sunday i  November  the  Jifleefahf  there 
a  &ir  in  Corinth.  We  saw  nothing  wordi 
/^muftfoM  notice,  except  an  Arcadian  pipe,  upon  which  a 
shepherd  was  playing  in  the  streets.  It  wad 
perfectly  Pandcean ;  consisting  simply  of  a  goat's 
horn,  with  five  holes  for  the  fingers,  and  a 
small  aperture  at  the  end  for  the  mouth.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  produce  any  sound  what* 
ever  from  this  small  instrument ;  but  the  shep- 
herd made  the  air  resound  with  its  shrill  notes : 
and  we  bought  his  pipe.  This  day  we  left 
Corinth  entirely.  The  Bey  positively  refused  to 
allow  us  to  proceed  by  land  to  Megara :  we 
therefore  engaged  with  a  couple  of  men  who 
had  a  boat  stationed  in  the  harbour  of  Cenchre^p, 
to  take  us  along  the  coast.  In  our  way  to  that 
harbour,  we  again  visited  the  village  of  Hexa- 
nUllia;  and,  after  passing  the  same,  we  per- 
ceived that  the  Stone  Quarries,  the  remains  of 
the  Isthmian  fVally  and  of  the  Town  of  Isthmus 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  are  seen  forming  a  high 
ridge  upon  the  le/l  hand,  parallel  to  the  moim- 
tains  upon  the  right.  The  Remains  at  Ces- 
Cefu^rea.  cHR£JE  faithfully  corrcspoud  with  the  descrip- 
tion  given  by   Pausanias  of  the   place  \     We 

(l)  Vid. /'auMrn.  in  Omnih.  c.8.  p.  114.    cd  KMJkn. — ^The  place  u 
DOW  called  by  its  mntieot  name,  pronounced  GmcArt. 
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visited  the  Bath  of  Helm:   it  is  formed  by  a    c^'- 
spring*  whidi  here  boils  up  with  force  enough  ^^    ^'    ^ 
to  turn  a  mill,  close  to  the  sea.    We  found  no  seun. 
difference  of  temperature,  whether  the  thermo* 
meter  were  placed  in  the  water  of  this  spring, 
or  in  the  sea,  or  exposed  in  the  shade  to  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere  at  mid-day.    The  three 
trials  gave  exactly  the  same  result; — 64^  of 
Fahrenheit.    The  men  we  had  hired  did  not 
return  from  the   £eiir;    so,   after  waiting    for 
some  time,  we  procured  another  boat,  and  went 
to  a  village,  the  name  of  which  was  pronounced 
Cmvange€\  where  we  passed  the  night.    Th^  Omvangee. 
next    morning,    at    sun-rise)    we    embarked 
again.    The  wind  proved  contrary.   We  landed; 
and  reached  a  miserable  hamlet,  consisting  only 
of  six  houses,  called  Camela  or  Caneito,  upon 
the  site  of  the  antient  Cbomyon.    Its  wretched  Oowy©*. 
inhabitants,    a    set  of  sickly^ooking   people, 
in  the  midst  of  very  bad  air,  had  never  seen  a 
glove,  and  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  person  take  one  off  his  hand.    Notwith- 
standing the  insalubrity  of  the  situation,  and  the 
unhealthy  looks  of  the  people,  there  was  no 


(9)  Thi4,  in  all  probability,  is  very  remote  from  the  manner  in 
which  this  word  ou^ht  to  be  written.     If  it  be  a  Gretk  name,  the  ^ 
IS  «1way»  /I. 
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appearance  of  poverty  ot*  milsery  within'  their  cot- 
tages. The  houses,  like  those  of  the  jilbamam 
in  generaU  were  very  beat,  although*  the  cattle 
lodged  with  their  owners  beneath  the  same  roof. 
Mannm     j^jg  Tcsemblance  which  the  Albaniaru  bear  to 

of  the  I'ca- 

■"*••  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  their  dress,  habits, 
^nd  mode  of  life,  is  said  to  be  very  striking  in 
a  land  which  is  more  peculiarly  their  own\  and 
where  their  employments  are  less  agrictdtural 
than  in  the  Morea ;  but  even  here  we  could  not 
avoid  .being  struck  with  appearances,  forcibly 
calling  to  mind  the  manners  and  customs  we 
had  oHen  witnessed  among  Caledonian  heaths 
and  mountains.  The  floors  were  all  of  earth ; 
fOkd  instead  of  chimnies  tl^ere  was  in  every 
cottage  a  hole  through  the  roof;  but  the  walls 
were  neatly  white* washed,  and  the  hard  earthetk 
floors  were  swept,  and  made  as  clean  as  jlos- 
sible.  Every  house  had  its  oven,  which  was 
kept  remarkably  clean ;  and  the  whitest  bread 


.  (l)  Tbere  is  ui  obsenratioii  upon  this  ral^iect  hw  X^snT  J^rw,  ia 
the  Notes  to  his.  deathless  Poem,  "  CkiUg  Httrml^s  PS^nmmgmJ^ 
The  Jmnmtit^  or  jfibmute,  strack  me  forcibly  by  their  lescmbUiice 
to  the  Highlanders  of  SeoHomf,  Id  dress,  fi|^re,  aod  maaiicr  of  fivii^. 
Their  very  mountains  seemed  CaUdmnam^  with  a  kinder  climate.  Tba 
kilt,  t^oufh  white;  the  spare,  active  form;  their  dialect,  Celtic  iw 
Its  sound ;  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried  me  baick  to  Mtfrvcs."* 
CkiUt  IftmMt  Piigrimagt,  A^inU  Gufo  II.  f,  125.    f  sarf  UIS. 
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-was  set  before  us,  with  the  richest  and  most 
highly-flavoured  honey.  The  fire  being  kindled 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  peasants  form  a 
circle  around  it,  sitting  or  lying  with  their  feet 
towards  the  hearth.  Their  conversation  is 
cheerful  and  animated;  and,  as  it  was  inter- 
preted to  us,  it  seemed  to  be  filled  with  as 
lively  sallies  of  wit  against  the  faults  of  their 
Governors,  as  it  is  usual  to  hear  among  nations 
boasting  of  the  fireedom  they  enjoy.  We  could 
not  hear  of  any  antiquities  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood;  nor  did  we  expect  even  a  tradition  of  the 
Cromyoman  sow,  or  any  other  exploit  of  Theseus 
in  the  Straits  of  Peloponnesus^  among  a  people 
,who  are  not  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  A  single  black  terra-cotta  vessel,  of 
small  size,  and  shaped  like  a  bottle,  found  in 
some  sepulchre  near  the  place,  was  the  only 
relic  of  antient  Cromyon  that  we  were  able  to 
procure. 

Monday^  November  the  sixteenth^  the  wind 
continuing  still  contrary,  we  hired  asses,  and 
determined  to  proceed  by  land ;  being  now  safe 
from  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
of  Corinth,  and  relying  upon  the  Albanians  for 
protection,  who  are  generally  considered  as  the 
only  persons  exercising  the  Scironian  profession 
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Dtftk. 


in  these  parts.  At  the  same  time,  we  sent  the 
boat  to  Megara  with  our.  baggage.  In  our  rotd 
we  saw  a  great  number  of  those  pines^  or  piich- 
trees,  aUuded  to  by  authors  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  famous  robber  5mu*;  who,  first 
bending  their  stems  to  the  earth,  fastened  his  pri- 
soners to  the  branches,  so  that  when  the  trees!, 
by  their  elasticity,  sprang  up  again,  the  bodies 
of  his  captives  were  torn  asunder.  We  passed 
under  the  Scircnian  rocks:  their  appearance  is 
very  remarkable,  and  likely  to  ^ve  rise  to 
fabulous  tales,  if  they  had  been  situate  in  any 
other  country.  They  consist  of  breccia,  which 
here,  as  in  the  Isthmus  qf  Corinth^  and  indeed 
over  all  the  north  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Auica^ 
lies  upon  a  siraium  of  limestone.  The  breccia 
of  the  Scironian  rocks  presents,  towards  the  sea,'  a 
sleep  and  slippery  precipice,  sloping  from  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmian  Strait  towards 
the  Sinus  Saronicus.  It  is  so  highly  polidbed, 
either  by  the  former  action  of  the  sea  to  which 
it  is  opposed,  or  by  the  rushing  of  torrents 
occasionally  over  its  sur&ce,  that  any  person 
falling  from  the  heights  would  glide  as  over  a 


(1)  'Errt  «2  Ir)  «•«»  'iW^mv  nt  A^^^ty  trim  i  X^rr^  SIRIS 
«mMns  4y«t  If  T$  mmrm  rf5«.     Pamnm.  OuiiUh.  c.  I.  p.  1 1 1.  eiL  Ai 
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surface  of  glass;  and  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  chap. 
the  riiore,  or,  in  some  parts  of  the  precipice, 
fall  into  the  waves.  •  The  Story  of  Sappho  has 
given  the  name  of  "  The  Lover's  Leap]'  to  at 
least  a  dozen  precipices,  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  world;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
places  whence  Ino  is  said  to  have  preicipitated 
herself,  with  her  son  Melicertes*.  Hence  also 
the  old  stories  of  the  dangers  to  which  travellers 
were  exposed  in  the  narrow  pass  above  the 
SciBONiA  Saxa,  from  the  assaults  of  Sciron, 
who,  it  was  said^  compelled  them  to  wash 
his  feet,  and  then  kicked  them  down  these 
precipices  into  the  sea.  Not  only  were  the 
rocks  called  Sciroman^  but  the  road  itself  was 
named  Sciron.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian;  but  we 
found  it  to  be  so  narrow,  after  we  had  gained 
the  heights,  that  there  was  barely  room  for 
two  persons  on  horseback  to  pass  each  other. 
A  lofty  mountain  above  the  pass,  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is 
called  Gerao,  the  antient  Gerania^.  We  had 
geen  it  from  the  Pass  of  TVeius,  near  the  Cave  of 


(3)  Vid.  Pausan,  in  Attk.  c  44.  p.  108.  ed.  KufmiL 
(3)  ffMer  says  the  modern  oame  of  Cerania  is  Palathvouni.    See 
JtoHT,  into  Greece,  p.  43S.  Tjmd.  1682. 
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CHAP,  the  Neme^ean  Lion,  in  our  journey  from  Afyoemt 
«^  ^  ■  to  Nemea.  There  is  a  town  near  this  moontaiD, 
called  Calaverti.  We  soon  came  to  the  antient 
Paved  fVay  leading  from  Attica  into  Peloponnesui ; 
and  arrived  at  the  Wall  and  arched  Gate,  high 
above  the  sea ;  where,  in  the  narrow  strait,  is 
Boundary  Still  marked  the  antient  boundary  between  the 
peL^poH'  two  countries.  The  old  portal,  once  of  so  mudi 
^HELLAS,  importance,  is  now  a  ruin ;  but  part  of  the  stone- 
work, mixed  with  tiles,  which  was  above  an 
arch,  yet  remains  on  the  side  of  the  mountain ; 
and  beyond  it,  on  the  side  of  jfttiea,  we  saw 
more  of  the  old  paved  road.  The  place  is 
IV?1.  now  called  Katche  Scala;  a  modern  method 
of  pronouncing  Kcucfi  ^xaXay  the  Biul  Way. 
The  defile  was  always  considered  as  full  of 
danger  to  the  traveller;  and  it  maintains  its 
pristine  character.  The  Turks  never  pass  it 
without  the  most  lively  apprehensions ;  expect- 
ing to  be  attacked  here  by  banditti.  Ibrahimr 
that  he  might  avoid  this  pass,  had  preferred  a 
tedious  and  turbulent  passage  in  the  boat  with 
our  baggage.  For  our  parts,  we  reposed  so 
much  confidence  in  our  worthy  Albamans^  that 
we  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  chaace 
of  meeting  robbers ;  and  they  liked  our  society 
the  better  because  we  were  not  accompanied 
by  a  Turk.      Close   to  the  Scironian  Gate  we 
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observed  a  prodigious  block  of  white  marblei  tviK.v, 
lying  out  of  the  road,  upon  the  brink  of  the  t  \  . 
precipice;  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
had  very  nearly  fallen  from  the  heights  into 
the  sea.  There  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  perhaps 
relating  to  the  widening  of  the  pass,  and  to  the 
repairs  of  the  road  by  Hadrian ;  but  we.  could 
only  trace  a  semblance  of  the  following  letters : 

OA 
OlONAIAOIlNAniO 

At  the  place  where  the  Arch  stood,  was  perhaps 
formerly  the  SUU  erected  by  Theseus ;  inscribed 
on  one  side,  "  H£R£  is  Peloponnesus,  not 
Ionia  ;"  and  upon  the  other,  **  Here  is  not 
Peloponnesus,  but  Ionia."  Having  passed  Eatrance 
the  spot,  we  now  quitted  the  Morea,  and  once  ^  **' 
more  entered  Hellas",  by  the  M?jar^an  land. 

We  began  to  descend  almost  immediately; 
and,  as  we  had  expected  from  the  frequent, 
instances  which  characterize  the  Cn^czan  cities, 
we  no  sooner  drew  nigh  to  Megara,  thao^j|lie. 
prospect  of  a .  beautiful  and  extensive  plain, 
opened  before  us,  walled  on  every  side  by 
mountains,    but  in    this    example    somewhat 


(l)  *'  Ab  Isthmi  aDgustUsfrw/afincipit,  ncMtris  <;r0oaappellRta." 
run.  Hist.  Nat.  Hb,  W.  e.  7.  torn.  I,  p,  SIO.    L,  Bat.  1635. 
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CHAP,    elevated  above  the  usual  level  of  such  campai^ 
^-  /■    *  territories.   From  a  view  of  this  important  fiefal, 
tbe  ceie-     it  must  be  evldeut  that  the  town  of  Megara  owed 
jl%ara.    ^  celebrity  more  to  its  fertile  doms^in,  than  to 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  sea ;  yet  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  fishermen  and  pirates,  before  they 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  produce  of 
the  soil.    Plutarch  believed,  that  the  fabled  con- 
test between  JNeptune  and  Minerva^  for  Attica, 
was  an   allusion  to   the  efforts  made  by  the 
antient  kings  of  the  country,  to  withdraw  their 
subjects  from  a  sea-faring  life,  towards  agricul- 
tural employments  \    Be  this  as  it  may :  when 
both  were  united,  and  the  convenience  of  a 
maritime  situation  was  superadded  to  the  advan- 
tages of  inland  wealth,  it  might  be  expected 
that  Megara  was  able  to  make  so  distinguished  a 
figure  as  she  formerly  did,  in  the  common  cause. 
At  this  battle  of  Salamis  she  furnished  twenty 
ships  for  the  defence  of  Greece ;  and  at  Platan, 
numbered  her  three  hundred  warriors  in  the 
axmy  of  Pausanias.     The  city  existed  above 
eleven  centuries  before  the  Christian  ^dn;  and, 
in  the  days  of  its  splendour,   it  boasted   its 


i^-^»«i^ 


(1)  \\d.PhUar€k.  in  ner.  p  87.  I.  23. 
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Aiachront  this  {monttment  or  statue)  is  raised  by     chap 
the  jidrianiflte  to  Aouian." 

TONAIIAYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPA 

TPAIANON 
AAPIANONZEBAZTONOAYMniON 

nvoioN 

nANEAAHNIONTONEAYTONKTII 

THNKAINO 

MOdETHNKAITPO^EAAAPIA 

NIAAIVnO 

THNEniMEAEIANIOYAlOYKAN 

ATOYTOY 
KPATI  ITOYANOYn  ATOYITPATH 

rOYN 
TOZAIZXPnNOZTOYAAMOK 

AEOYZ 

We  copied  a  few  other  Inscriptions ;  but  some  of 
them  are  already  published  S  and  the  others  are 
in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  be  rendered  intelli> 
gible.  The  medals  brought  by  the  inhabitants 
were  few  in   number,  and  badly  preserved*. 


(5)  See  fn«let'*  "  Journey  into  Greece,"  p.  433,  &c. 

(6)  Bronze  eoini,  with  an  entire  legentl,  MErAPEAN,  are  in  the 
collection  at  Parit,  exhibiting  the  head  of  jtpoNo  in  front,  and  for 
rerene  •  JLfr* ;  but  theie  Mcned  to  have  belonged  to  a  city  of  Sieifg, 
The  medaU  of  Um  Jtlie  Megmu  exhibit  in  fiont  the  fnm  ffa  ikif  i 

0,0. 
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Ionic  and  Dmc  capitals,  of  white  limestone  and 
of  marble^  lie  scattered  among  the  Ruins,  and 
in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  houses.  The 
remains  of  the  **  long  walls"  which  inclosed  the 
land  between  Megara  and  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected the  city  with  its  party  are  yet  visible;  and 
within  this  district,  below  the  present  towik, 
some  pieces  of  fine  sculpture  were  discovered, 
and  long  since  carried  away.  Here  is  also  a 
fFelly  supposed  to  be  that  fountsan  mentioned  by 
Pausanias\  as  adorned  by  Theagenes,  and  sacred 
to  the  Sithnides;  near  to  which  there  was  a 
Temple,  containing  the  works  of  Praariteles.  A 
modem  superstition  belonging  to  this  IFell* 
seems  to  agree  with  the  circumstances  of  its 
antient  history,    and  thereby   to  identify  tike 


Vtd  for  their  obverse,  cither  a  TVyocT  between  #«w  JPt^Wae,  or  Um  lae 
Dolphms  without  the  Tripod.  The  author  has  never  seen  a  siNcr 
medal  autwerin^  this  description;  but  as  a  proof  that  these  are  siedali  of 
the  Jtiie  and  not  of  the  SiciHan  Megava^  it  should  benaentioBal,  >%*f 
they  are  found  here  upon  the  spot';  and  the  circumstance  of  hiahaTiiv 
found  them  in  abundance  upon  the  neighbouring  Itthmtutf  OtnmUk 
may  be  also  allei^ ed  as  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact.  Tht  oldest 
medals  of  Megura  that  he  has  seen,  exhibit  fw9  Doipkuu  in  fraot;  and 
for  reverse  merely  a  square  indentation  :  and  these  were  found  by  lum 
at  HtxanalHa  in  the  isihmtu. 

(1)  "E^ri  A  U  rjf  raXii  tifntth  »»t  rpt^i*  ^jm^^vtb  Bmyit^gf  a.r.JUoKl 
i^  if  mM'  fummktvfitf^  tJvihn  ntfA^w.  Pau$anUt  JlHea^  e.  40.  p,S6L 
ed.  Kuknii, 

(2)  See  tiobfiouse'i  Travels,  p.  483«     Lend.  1813. 
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peculiar  sect  of  philosophers.    Its  situation  also    chap. 
vrith  respect  to  Peloponnesus  added  to  its  conse- 


v« 


qucnce ;  being  the  depository  of  all  goods  in- 
tended for  conveyance  over  the  Scironian  defile. 
As  the  traveller  descends  from  this  pass,  it  . 
appears  upon  a  rock,  which  is  situate  upon  the 
edge  of  an  immense  quadrangular  plain  extend^ 
ing  towards  the  lejl  of  the  spectator ;  the  site  of  ne 
the  present  town  being  close  to  that  corner  of  it  TawD. 
which  is  towards  the  sea,  and  nearest  to  Eleusts. 
Upon  our  lejl,  just  before  we  arrived,  we  saw  a 
lai^e  TumuluSf  on  which  there  seems  to  havft 
stood  some  considerable  monument.  The  place 
is  much  altered,  even  since  fVkelers  time ;  but 
the  inhabitants  retain  many  old  Grecian  customs^ 
We  saw  them  roast  a  large  goat  entire,  upon  a 
pole,  in  the  middle  of  the  public  street.  It  was 
from  Megara  that  Gcero,  in  his  letters  to  AtticuSf 
desired  his  friend  to  send  him  two  specimens  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  Formerly  it  was  famous  for 
its  earthenware;  and  fine  vases  have  been 
found  here  by  modern  travellers :  but  we  were 
not  fortunate  in  our  inquiry  after  terra-cottas :  we 
procured  only  a  few  fragments  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  beautifully  fluted,  that  we  found  lying 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  We  had  better 
saccess  in  our  search  for  Inscriptions:  although  hurrip^ 
it  may  be  said  of  Megara,  (whose  antiquities,  iu 
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the  ieamd  century  occupied,  in  their  mere  enu- 
meration, six  chapters  of  ^Pausanias  descriptioii 
of  Greece,)  that,  excepting  its  name,  it  retains 
hardly  any  thing  to  remind  us  of  its  former  cm- 
sideration.  The  first  Inscription  that  we  found 
here  was  '*  in  honour  of  CaUinicus,  Scribe  and 
Gymnasiarch."  It  was  written  upon  a  large 
stone,  twelve  feet  in  length,  placed  in  firont  of 
an  antient  gateway  leading  from  the  city 
towards  the  sea.  This  is  the  identical  ImcrifH 
tian  which  fFheler  has  published  • ;  and  we  dis- 
covered it  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  him.  The 
next  is  an  Inscription  which  he  did  not  observe ; 
and  it  is  much  worthy  of  notice.  We  saw  it  at 
the  house  of  the  Archjon  where  we  lodged :  it  is 
in  honour  of  Hadrian,  whose  usual  titles  are 
added.  From  the  title  of  Olympius,  once  be- 
stowed by  the  Athenians  upon  Pericles  \  and 
answering  to  AIO£,  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  this  Inscription ;  which  is  of  the  year  of 
Christ  132  *.  It  sets  forth,  that  under  the  care 
of  Julius  the  Proconsul,  and  in  the  PrMorskip  of 


(1)  PraffmeDta  of  the  lAgnt  QmekUet  mentioned  by  fiwiii* 
(Aiile.  tf.44.  p.  107.  «f.  Kuhnn\  and  vestipea.  of  the  "  Umf  mOb/' 
were-ohterved  at  Megara,  by  Mr.  f9lilptk  and  Prwfuimr  Paiaur, 

(2>  See  ff^eUr't  '<  Jouruey  into  Greece,'*  p.  434.  Ltaui.  liiSS. 

(g)  Vtd.  Phtiareh.  in  fin.  PericL 

(4)  Vid.  CbnM  Fast.  Jit,  Din.  xi. 
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maritime  establishment  between  the  two  chies.of  ^"^p- 


Megara  BXid  Eletisis.  Hencewe  descended  into  the  ^  ■'■^"  ■' 
Eleusmian  Plain ;  spreading  out  with  indescribable  ^^wmian 
beauty,  as  in  the  instances  so  often  noticed  ; 
the  surrounding  mountains  seeming  to  rise  out 
of  it :  this  was  that  fertile  land  which  is  said  to 
have  invited  the  first  labours  of  the  plough ; 
and  where  the  first  wheat  was  sown  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Goddess  of  Agriculture.  We 
had  no  sooner  descended  into  it»  than,  turning 
round*  the  mountain  towards  the  /e/i,  we  found 
the  distinct  traces  of  a  Temple^  and,  farther  on, 
of  another  similar  structure.  We  observed  a 
tower  upon  a  hill  towards  our  right ;  and,  soon  ^crpp^ih 
after,  we  saw  lying  in  the  plain  the  marble 
Torso  of  a  colossal  statue,  which,  with  some  dif-  w«»'^>>« 
ficulty,  we  divested  of  the  soil  that  had  accumu- 
lated around  it.  This  torso  seemed  to  be  that  of 
^  Sphinx f  or  of  a  Lion :  the  latter  animal  is  some-- 
times  represented  as  drawing  the  Car  of  Ceres. 
It  consisted  of  the  white  marble  of  Mount  Pen-- 
teticus.  Still  advancing,  we  perceived  upon  the 
left  the  vestiges  of  a  Temple,  and  a  fFell,  at  which 
women  were  washing  linen.  This  fVell  appeared 
to  us,  in  all  respects,  to  correspond  with  the 
situationof  that  famous  Well,  called  "AvOmv,  or.  The 
ihejbweryy  where  Ceres  is  fabled  to  have  rested  ^w!7 
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OHAP.    from  DiQ  fruitless  search  of  her  daughter  Pro- 

Arriving  upon  the  site  of  the  eity  of  Eleusis, 
we  found  the  plain  to  be  covered  with  jts  Ruins, 

Aqueduct.  The  first  thing  we  noticed  was  an  Aqueduct^  part 
of  which  is  entire.  Six  complete  arches  are  yet 
to  be  seen.    It  conducted  towards  the  Acropolis^ 

Temfitrf  by  the  Temple  of  Ceres.  The  remains  of  this 
Temple  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  any 
other  structure,  excepting  the  Aqueduci.  The 
paved  road  which  led  to  it  is  also  visible,  and  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple  yet  remains.  But  ta 
heighten  the  interest  with  which  we  regarded 
the  relics  of  the  Eleusinian  fane,  and  to  fulfil 
the  sanguine  expectations  we  had  formed,  the 

of*the       fragment  of  a  Statue,  mentioned  by  many  authors 

Goddess.  ^  that  of  the  Goddess  herself,  i^peared  in 
colossal  majesty  among  the  mouldering  vestiges 
of  her  once  splendid  sanctuary.  We  found  it» 
exactly  as  it  bad  been  described  to  us  by  the 


(l)  ff'keltr  has  plmced  this  tceii  faKher  from  Elnuis^  on  the  mad  to 
Megara ;  and  he  mentions  a  smaM  plain  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  thAi2Aari«M,at  distioct  from  Elnms^  (m»  "  Jornn*  mto  Grveea.*^ 
p,  430.    Zjivd.  1688.)  which  we  failed  to  ob^nre.  The  Plain  of  JBIeMRf 
it  about  eiji;ht  miles   Ion;,  and  four  in  breadth.     fVkMler  makes  the 
/{Aariaii  Plain,  *'  a  valley  only  three  or  four  miles  in  compau." 
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spot ;  which  may  be  of  consequence  to  future    chap« 
travellers,  who  yisit  Mftgara  for  the  purpose  of  v   ..i-i.^ 
making  excavations. 

Thursday^  November  the  severUeenihi  we  began  Juumey 
our  journey  from  Megara  towards  Eleusis  and  **  ^  ""*' 
AtkerUf  filled  with  curiosity  to  examine  the 
vestiges  of  the  Eleusinian  Temple,  and  over  a  tract 
of  land  where  every  footstep  excites  the  most 
afecting  recollections.  By  every  antient  well 
and  upon  every  tomb  at  which  the  traveller  is 
induced  to  halt,  and  to  view  the  noble  objects  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  a  crowd  of  interesting 
events  rush  into  his  mind ;  and  so  completely 
fill  it,  that  even  fatigue  and  fever,  from  which 
he  is  seldom  free,  are  for  a  moment  forgotten. 
As  we  left  Megara,  we  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  Saronic  Gulph^  and  of  the  Island  SalamiSf 
the  scene  of  the  great  naval  engagement,  where 
three  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  defeated  the  vast  armament  of  Xerxes, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  ships.  The  distance 
between  Megara  and  Eleusis,  according  to  the 
jiiUonine  liinerary,  is  thirteen  miles.  After  tra- 
velling half  an  hour,  we  observed,  in  the  plain 
tipon  our  right,  the  remains  of  a  building  which 
seemed  to  have  been  an  antient  Temple;  and  one 
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mile  farther,  we  saw  a  similar  ruin  upon  an 
eminence  by  the  same  side  of  our  road*  The 
plain  here  is  beautiful  and  fertile.  When 
fVheler  passed^  it  was  covered  with  anemanies^. 
Another  ruin  appeared  also  upon  a  hill  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  nearer  to  Eleusis ;  and  a  little  beyond 
this,  upon  the  left,  close  to  the  road,  we  saw 
two  Tombs  opposite  to  each  other.  Afterwards, 
we  came  to  a  ff^ell,  at  which  our  guides  stopped 
to  water  their  mules.  Soon  after  passing  this 
welly  we  saw  another  Tomb,  and  many  heaps  of 
stones,  as  of  ruined  structures,  upon  our  iSg^ 
The  Reader,  comparing  these  remains  with  the 
account  given  by  Pausanias,  may  affix  names  to 
them  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  their  coinci- 
dence with  his  description.  An  author  would 
not  be  pardoned  who  launches  into  mere  con* 
jecture  with  regard  to  anyone  of  them.  We  then 
Xprtua.  began  to  ascend  a  part  of  the  mountain  Keraia, 
so  named  from  its  double  summit,  and  now 
called  Gerata.  We  saw  upon  the  shore  below 
lis  a  few  houses,  and  an  appearance  as  of  an 
antient  Mole,  projecting  into  the  sea;  yet  no 
author   has    mentioned   the  existence  of  any 


(0  Juuruey  into  Greece^  p.  430.     Lond.\6d%, 
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» 

of  tiie  Temple  have  been  described  by  almost 
ail  the  authors  who  have  mentioned  the  Staiue; 
and  its  dimensions  are  given  by  Chandler*.    The 
broken  shafts  and  capitals  of  the  columns  lie' 
around,  in  promiscuous  heaps  of  ruin.     We^ 
sought,  without  success,  the  pedestal  believed  by 
fVheler*  to  have  been  the  base  of  the  Staiue:  but 
we  discovered  the  following  Inscription  upon  a  ^^p* 
marble  pedestal  of  no  considerable  magnitude. 

HESEAPEIOnArOY 
BOYAHKAIHBOYAH 
TUN^KAIOAHMOZ 
OAOHNAIXINKAAYAI 

ANMENANAPANKAAY 
AlOY^IAinnOYTOY 

AAAOYXHZANTOZOYrATE 
PAKAAYAEMOZTPATOYE  f 
rONONAIAnPA3EArOPOYA 
nOrONONAPETHZENEKEN 

*'  In  honour  of  Claudia  Menandra,  the  daughter  of 
Claudius  Philippus^  who  had  been  Torch-bearer  at 
the  Mysteries,  the  Senate  of  the  Areopagus,  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  People  of  Athens^ 
erect  this.** 


(2)  Travels  ID  Greece,  p.  190.     Ox/.  1776. 

(3)  Juuniey  into  Greece,  p,  498.    ijmd.  1689. 
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We  fottnd  alio  another,  ''  in  hommr  of  one  ^ 
the  EuiMlpid^/"  inscribed  upon  the  same  kind  ci 
bluish  limest<me  vdikk  was  used  for  the  fiieze 
of  the  Erecihhm  at  Aihau^  and  of  which  the 
Cella  of  the  Tempk  here  also  consisted.  The 
stone  being  partly  buried,  we  could  only  read 
the  following  diaracters: 

EYMOAniAnNAYKOMI 

AIABIOYENEAEYZINIME  • . . 
AAnXlN  ENZ  AMHA  ETHZ 
X      .  /x  EYIEBEIAXENEKATHZ  . .  PO  .  AZ 


V^  V  .    /  EnilEPEIAZ^AAOYIAZAAOAAMElAZ 
'"   "    THZKAEITOY^AYEnzeYFATPOZ 

Upon  a  very  large  cylindrical  pedestal  of 
marble,  before  a  small  church  now  occupying  a 
part  of  the  site  of  a  Temple^  perhaps  that  of 
Diana  Propyhta,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we 
found  another  Inscrif^wn :  this  was  observed  m 
the  same  place  by  Spaut  and  it  was  afterwards 
published  in  his  work^ 


(1)  See  the  Enrrnvini^  from  Sir  ^.  G€it%  accurate  View  of  JSkmm^ 
as  publUhed  iii  )809  :  **  Grtek  AfarhUs,"  p.  15. 

(f)  Voyage  de  Cr§ce,  &c.  torn.  II.  p.  335.    h  la  /Itfjitf,  1724. 
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Consul  at  Naupikt,  on  the  sideof  tiie  road,  immedi-  chap. 
ately  before  entering  the  village,  and  in  the  midst  ^  -J-  - 
of  a  heap  of  dung,  buried  as  high  as  the  neck,  a 
little  beyond  the  farther  extremity  of  the  pave* 
mentof  the  Tm^ilp.  Yeteven  this  degrading  situa- 
tion had  not  been  assigned  to  it  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  its  antient  history.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  small  village  which  is  now  situate  among  the 
ruins  of  Eleusis  still  regarded  this  Statue  with  ja 
very  high  degree  of  superstitious  veneration. 
They  attributed  to  its  presence  the  fertility  of  ^|',^^^ 
their  land ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  ^^i^  '»'>»- 
heaped  around  it  the  manure  intended  for  their 
fields.  They  believed  that  the  loss  of  it  would  be 
followed  by  no  less  a  calamity  than  the  iiaiilure  of 
their  annual  harvests ;  and  they  pointed  to  the 
ears  of  bearded  foheaty  among  the  sculptured  orna- 
ments upon  the  head  of  the  figure,  as  a  never- 
foiling  indication  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  To 
this  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  attributed  a 
main  part  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its 
removal,  in  the  various  attempts  made  for  the 
purpose,  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  noticed  by  Bn English  traveller*. 
With  regard  to  the  allusions  subsequently  made 
to  it  by  other  writers,  as  the  author  has  already 

(S)  Sir  Cen^ge  fVUeler  in  1670. 
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ooncentiated  every  testimony  of  this  nature  \  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  bere. 
It  is  sufficient  merely  to  state,  that  this  Siaiue, 
consisting  of  the  white  marble  of  Penielicusy 
which  also  afforded  the  materials  of  the  Temple^ 
bears  evident  marks  of  the  best  age  of  the 
Grecian  sculpture:  but  it  is  in  a  very  ruined 
state.  A  vein  of  schistus,  one  of  the  extraneous 
substances  common  to  the  PemeUcan  marble, 
traversing  the  whole  mass  of  the  stone  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  Statue,  has 
suffered  decomposition  during  the  lapse  of  ages 
in  M^hich  it  has  remained  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  by  its  exfoliation,  has 
caused  the  face  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
Statue  to  fall  off;  but  in  the  Calathus^  which 
yet  remains  as  an  ornament  of  the  head,  the 
sculpture,  although  much  injured,  is  still  fine : 
and  that  it  was  originally  finished  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  labour,  is  evident;  because, 
in  the  foliage  of  a  chaplet  which  surrounds  the 
whole,  a  small  poppy  or  pomegranate  is  repre- 
sented upon  every  leaf,  carved  and  polished 
with  all  the  perfection  of  a  Cameo.    The  reokains 


(\)  ^*  Cretk  MayHet;'  Cawbriifgr,  1809.  To  which  nmy  a^o  he 
•dtleil  Uie  testiinouy  of  Pnry,  as  given  Id  his  *'  yUw  9f  thu  /.r^eafy* 
|niut««l  iu  1743. 
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that  we  have  just  noticed.  We  also  observed 
the  Ruins  of  another  Temple,  close  to  the  sea, 
upon  our  right;  of  which  one  .column  yet 
remained;  and  some  of  the  stones  were  still 
standing.  This  district,  lying  towards  the  bor^- 
ders  of  Auica^  in  a  very  remote  age  constituted 
the  regal  territory  of  Crocon  *.  But  there  is  a 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  most  antient 
geography  of ,  these  regions,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  duly  regarded.  It  was 
first  pointed  out  by  a  learned  ancestor  of  the 
author  of  these  Travels :  and  as  it  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  establishment  of  an  historical 
fact,  mi^mely,  the  common  origin  of  the  Goths 
and  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  here  briefly  stated,  as 
deduced  from  his  observations  and  founded 
upon  the  authorities  he  has  cited  ^  it  is  this, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Eleusinian  Plain,  together 
with  a  part  of  jiuka*,  were  once  included  Vftstcstent 
within  the  limits  of  Thrace,  whosei  sauihem  Tkr*ct 
frontier  extended, as  Thucydides  informs  us*,  even 
to  the  Gulpk  of  Corinth.    In  the  dispute  between 


(9)  Vid.  Ptttann.  ibid.  p.  91. 

(3)  See  the  '*  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Cbins, 
Slc,  by  fmUam  Oarke,  M.A.  Lond.  )767.  pp.65»  66,  67. 

(4)  T^f  fsHw  'Arriaiftv  m  furk  EufUXrHf  Off  »if  Ux»*-      Sirabon,  Gco« 
lib^  vii.  ' 

(5>  Tkucyd.  1.  ii.  e.  99.  p.  100. 
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Eumolpus  the  Tkracian,  and  Erectkem  Idag  €f 
jithensy  the  former  laid  claim  to  Athem  ^  itself, 
as  part  of  his  father  s  dominions.  The  capitals 
of  these  two  princes  were  not  more  than  fifteei 
miles  distant  from  each  other ;  and  there  was 
as  little  difference  in  their  manners  as  their 
situation;  This  appears  by  the  issue  of  the 
war,  which  was  so  amicably  concluded.  The 
terms  were,  that,  for  the  future,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  cities,  Athens  and  Eleum,  should  be 
considered  as  one  people*;  that  the  religion 
of  Eteusis,  the  mysteries  so  long  known,  and 
so  much  revered  under  that  name,  shoold  be 
received  at  Athens ;  the  descendants  of  Eumolpms 
being  entitled  to  the  priesthood,  and  the 
family  of  Erect  hens  to  the  crown  *. 

The  nkdti.  Two  streams  of  salt  water,  called  Rketi  by 
Pausanias,  are  described  by  him  as  the  liout. 
between  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Attic  territories. 


(0  Hygin.  e.  46. 

i2)  PausoH.  lih.i.   'AWr»r(i.e.  EiftiXww)  ZifuX^thu  MmXsSwnu  wm^' 
'A^fMif.     DUfg,  lAtert,  in  procem.   p.  4.      T/nupd.  p.  496.     He^k. 
et  Suidas  in  v.  Ei/uXrtlmi.    These  mysteries  were  suppvted   to  cuoie 
oripiially   from  ORPnBUS.      Tm  ^KXtifmmf  vks  nXir«#  'Op^STX, 
k>3|»»nif,  ut  TMf  'Aimat  Imifunp.    TheodorH.  Thenqteut.    *'  Eleosii 
sacra  mystica  Orphbus,  natioDc  Tbrax,  in  Albenas  importavk.'*    5«r 
oJbe  Pauioniai. 

(3)    Ibidr    CTarVs  Connexion,  &e.  p.  66.  Lamd.  17<>7. 
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We  must  now  break  the  thread  of  our  chap. 
narrative  respecting  the  Antiquities  of  Eleusis^  by  *  /-  / 
a  transition  as  sudden  as  was  the  cause  of  it. 
Having  made  some  proposals  to  the  priest  of 
the  village  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and 
removing  the  mutilated  fragment  of  XhitSuOuue  of 
Ceres,  and  of  using  his  influence  with  the  people 
to  this  effect,  we  were  informed  that  these  mea* 
sures  could  only  be  pursued  by  obtaining  a 
firindn  from  the  fFaiwode  oi  jit  hens;  to  whom,  as 
lord  of  the  manor,  all  property  of  this  descrip- 
tion belonged.  We  no  sooner  received  the 
information,  than  we  resolved  to  set  off  instantly 
firom  Eleusis;  and  endeavour  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object.  For  the  present,  therefore^ 
our  observations  must  be  principally  confined 
to  the  subject  of  this  undertaking. 

It  has  been  befcMre  stated,  that  Ihrahinh  our 
Tchohadar,  was  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Gover* 
nor  oi  Athens;  the  very  person  to  whom  an 
application  in  this  instance  was  necessary.  This 
man  promised  all  the  assistance  in  his  power ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  whole  management 
of  the  affair,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  JVaiwode, 
should  be  left  to  his  discretion.    We  gave  up  Suddende^ 

'-'  *     pnrture  lor 

the  design  we  had  formed,  of  remaining  for  the  >^/'*'»*- 
present  at  Eleusis^  and  set  out  for  Athens^ 


Via  Sacra* 
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A  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  Fia  Sacra  b 
still  visible  after  quitting  the  site  of  the  TemjJe 
of  CereSf  and  the  remains  of  several  monuments 
appear  upon  either  side  of  it«  The  great  ruins 
of  the  Aqueduct  are  upon  the  left.  Soon  afier- 
wards,  close  to  the  road^  on  the  same  side  of 
the  way,  appears  an  oblong  quadrangular  base 
of  some  fine  structure,  consisting  of  large  blocks 
of  white  marble,  neatly  fitted  together.  There 
are  other  works  of  the  same  kind.  Perhaps 
every  one  of  these  might  be  ascertained,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  description  given  of  the 
objects  in  this  route  by  PausaniasK  Soon  after 
leaving  Eleusis,  the  road  bears  easitoard  across 
the  •Thriasian  Plain,  which  is  marshy  towards 
the  sea;  and  the  remains  of  the  old  causeuxy, 
consisting  of .  large  round  stones,  overgrown 
with  rushes,  along  which  the  annual  procession 
moved  from  Athens,  is  conspicuous  in  many 
places.  Here  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  river 
almost  dry,  and  saw  by  the  side  of  it  the 
vestiges  of  a  Temple.  Another  superb  basemem 
appeared  in  this  part  of  the  road,  simUariy 
constructed,   and  of  the  same  materials  with 


Pw».  JUiea,  c.  36.  p.  88.    cd.  Aftna      • 
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Before  yre  reaebed  them,  and  nearer  to  Eleusii^ 
we  had  ptssed,  as  we  have  stated,  the  bed  of 
a  river  whose  dry  and  pebbled  channel  was 
almost  exhausted  of  water.  By  the  side  of  it 
wc  observed  the  remains  of  a  Temple  before 
mentioned,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
£rom  the  road;  and  this  stream  was  doubtless 
the  Eleusinian  Cepkissus  of  Pausanias*.  As  we  Eie%mnian 
drew  near  to  the  RkSii,  the  road  passes  close  to 
the  sea;  and  here,  upon  our  left  hand,  we  saw 
a  small  lake,  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  dam  that  Sait  Lake, 
has  been  constructed  close  to  the  beach,  banking 
a  body  of  salt  water :  this  water,  oozing  con- 
tinually from  a  sandy  stratum,  fills  the  lake,  and 
becomes  finally  discharged,  through  two  ckaimeh, 
Mto  the  Gulph.  These  appear  to  have  been  the 
ducts  to  which  Pammiias  alludes  under  the 
Appellation  of  the  Rhhiy  which  were  severally 
sacred  to  Ceres  and  to  Proserpine:  and  there  is, 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  lake  itself  is 
at  the  least,  as  antient  as  the  time  when  the 
Hiera  of  those  Divinities  stood  upon  its  bor- 
ders; else  it  were  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
fishes  could  have  been  preserved,  which  the 
priests  alone  were  permitted  to  take  from  the 


(4)  jPow.  Altk.  c.  38.  p.  93.  ed«  Kukniu 
VOL.  VI.  R  K 
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CHAP,  consecrated  flood'.  It  is  hardly  credible,  that  a 
supply  of  this  nature  was  afforded  by  any  of 
the  shallow  streams  which  might  have  beed 
found  near  to  this  spot,  struggling  for  a  passage 
through  their  now  exhausted  channels.  There 
is  something  remarkable  in  the  natural  history 
of  the  lake,  besides  the  saline  property  of  its 
water.  Our  guides  informed  us,  ihBt  petrolemn^ 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  mineral  tar,  is  often 
collected  upon  its  surface ;  which  is  extremely 
probable,  OMring  to  the  nature  of  the  tandrsiant 
itraium  whence  the  water  flows,  and  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  land  in  its  vicinity.  Two 
mills  are  now  turned  by  the  two  streams  iasiung 
from  this  lake.  After  having  passed  the  RUih 
we  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  skirting  the  base  of  a 
marble  rock  towards  the  shore,  and  cut  out  of 
the  solid  stone,  having  the  sea  close  to  us 
upon  our  right  hand.  This  narrow  pass  was 
evidently  the  point  of  separation  between  the 
two  antient  kingdoms  of  Eumalpus  and  Eree- 
theu8\    Hence,  turning  from  the  shore  towards 


•Mrv  vmt  /a^iW«r  Urn  mi^f  fdwug.  Pout.  AiHe,  c  37.  p.  91.  ed.  Kmhmn 

(8)  According  to  Uic  Tmliuible  work  of  Mr.  AMmmt,  it  bean  ll» 
appdktioD  asaally  bettowed  upoo  •ocb  passes^  ^of  Kake  Semlm-^ 
the  Aitfvay.  Sm  JMAmiw^#  J^nmep  tkrmirk  jmmua^^€,  f.37J. 
iMtd.  1813. 
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the  lejl,  we  entered  a  narrow  valley  by  a  gende  chap. 
ascent,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  dqfile  of  u,  y  ^ 
Daphne.  We  perceived,  that  the  perpendicular  Dajlne. 
face  of  the  rock,  upon  this  side  of  the  road,  had 
been  artificially  planed,  and  contained  niches 
for  votive  tablets^  as  they  have  been  before 
described  in  this  work.  Such  appearances  are 
always  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary 
traveller,  because  they  afford  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  former  sanctity  of  the  spot :  and  although 
it  may  be  difficult  to  state  precisely  what  the 
nature  of  the  Hieron  was  where  the  original  vows 
were  offered,  it  will,  perhaps^  be  easy  to  explain 
why  these  testimonies  of  Pagan  piety  distin- 
guish this  particular  part  of  the  Sacred  Way: 
the  niches  being  situate  near  the  spot  where 
the  first  view  of  Eleusis  presented  itself  to  the 

0 

Athenian  devotees,  in  their  annual  procession 
to  the  city.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  rock 
which  is  mentioned  by  Pansaniasy  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Pcecile:  in  his  Journey  from  ^/Aen^,  25r^**** 
he  mentions  its  occurrence  before  his  arrival  PacUe. 
at  the  Rh£ti,  and  at  this  extremity  of  the 
defile'.    After  this  we  came  to  a  wall,  which 


(3)  t;  niMiJUf  ma?ayfi*fn  S(H»  »•  r.X.   Vid.  Pousan.  Jiiu.   c.  37.  p.  91. 

c4-  Kukmi. 

R  11    2 

• 

^ 
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CHAf.    ift  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  Pausonias  m 
»    -;-   f  marking  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Fmus ';  wd 
r^iS!^^  presently,    ia  the  very  centre  of  the  defile 
we  noticed  a  large  aniient  Tomboy  and  arrived 
MoDMtcry  at  the  Monastery  tf  Daphne^    whose  romaotic 
*^  *^'  situation  and  picturesque  appearance,   in  the 
midst  of  rocks  and  overshadowing  pines,  tos 
been  a  theme  of  admiration  amongst  aU  tra- 
vellers.    Part  of  its  o^aterials  are  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  ^ 
Fenm,   now  mentioned.    The  IVlonastery  itself 
seems  to  occupy  the  situation    assigned  by 
jfieron9f   Pausanios  to  a  Hieron,   containing  the  images 

Apollo*  r  yy  n  J      ^  J 

of  Ceres,  Proserpine^  Minerva^  and  Apollo ;  and 
which  had  been  originally  consecrated  to  the 
last  of  these  divinities'.  We  found  the  building 
in  a  ruined  state,  and  altogether  abaQdoned^ 
Our  Ambassador  had  already  removed  some  of 
tiie  antiquities  which  the  place  formerly  con- 
tained; but  we  saw  some  broken  remaina  of 
Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble,  and  other  frag- 
ments   of    architectural    decorations,     whofid 


l{i«».    Pautan,  Jttie,   c.  37.   p.  91>    td.  KuAnii. 

(2)  Pawaniat  mentions  the  r«^«f  of  Theodectet^  of  PKaseHtas^  and 
MnetUfieus :  aod  other  monuments  remarkable  for  their  mai^itndc  aad 
t^e  ma^aificence  of  their  constrocUop.    IM,  p.  90. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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M^Ykttdtnship  denoted  the  best  age  of  thfe  GreddH    chap. 
sculpture;    ftnd  in  all  the  pavements  of  th<3  ^     ^-    - 
MonaiStery  thete  wete  pieces  of  the  finest  verd^ 
antique  breccia,    some  of  which  \^e   removed, 
and  sent  afterwards  to  England.    The  remains 
of  ft  Theatre  are  also  visible  before  leaving  this 
dtefile  upon  the  right  hand;    and  as  the  hills  ^wwof 
opened  at  the  other  extremity  towards  sunset,  sunset. 
such  a  prospect  of  Athens  and  of  the  Athenian 
Plain,  with  all  the  surrounding  scenery,  burst 
upott  OUr  view,    as  never  has  been,  nor  can  bfe 
described.     It  is  presented  from  the  mouth  ot 
gap,  feeing  the  city,   which  divides  Corydalluk 
upon  the  south,    now  called   Laurel   Mountain, 
from  jEgaleon,    a  projecting    part  of  Mount 
Fames  upon  the  north\    immediately  before 
descending  into  the  extensive  olive-plantationfe 
vrhioh  cover  all  this  side  of  the  plain,   upo& 
tiie  banks  of  the  Cephissus.     There  is  no  i^pot 
wheixce  Athens  may  be  Men  that  can  compare 
tfith  this  point  of  view;  and  if,  after  visiting  the 
cky,   any  one  should  leave  it  without  coming 
to  this  eminence  to  enjoy  the   prospect  here 
aflbrded,  he  trill  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  its  grandeur ;  for  all  that  Nature 
and  Art,  by  every  marvellous  combination  of  vast 

(4)  Stc  &MMCM*t  ''  /oiirMy  throucb  jnkanHa,**  Ae.  pp.  870,  371. 
ZmuT.  1813. 
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and  splendid  objects,  can  possibly  exhibit,- 
aided  by  the  most  surprising  effect  of  ooknir, 
light,  and  shade,  is  here  presented  to  the 
spectator. .  The  wretched  representations  made 
of  the  scenes  in  Greece,  even  by  the  best 
designs  yet  published  m  books  of  trayels,  have 
often  been  a  subject  of  regret  among  those  who 
have  witnessed  its  extraordinary  beauties;  and, 
in  the  list  of  them,  perhaps  few  may  be  con- 
sidered as  inferior  to  the  numerous  delineations 
which  have  appeared  of  this  extraordinary  city. 
But  with  such  a  spectacle  before  his  eyes 
as  this  now  alluded  to,  how  deeply  does  the 
traveller  deplore,  that  the  impression  is  not 
only  transitory  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  its 
enjoyment,  but  that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of 
being  transmitted  to  the  minds  of  others.  Wi& 
such  reflections,  we  reluctantly  quitted  the  spot; 
and  passing  downwards  to  the  plain,  crossed 

Atheman    the  CepfusstiSf  and  entered  the  olive-groyes  ex- 
^  "^'    tending  towards  our  le/i^  over  the  site  of  the 

Site  of  the  Acodefmy.  If  we  may  trust  the  account  given 
us  by  our  Tchohadar^  there  are  not  less  than 
forty  thousand  of  these  trees ;  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  kind  we  had  seen  in  Greece^    The 


(l)  The  most  beautiful  wood  perhaps  ever  seen  mEngkatd  it  H^t  nf 
Athetaan  Olive,  when  polished.  A  table  made  of  this  wood  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  ^EgrtmoiU.   It  has  been  cut  from  sonsdostof 
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air   here   b   yery   unwholesome   daring   the    chap. 
summer  months,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  .      '     > 
soil,  and  perhaps  principally  to  its  not  being 
properly  drauied.  '  After  descending  from  the  Retumto 
defile  of  Daphne^  we  observed  a  large  Tomb 
upon  our  lejl:  and  before  arriving  at  the  site  of 
the  Sacred  Gate,  there  are  two  other  Dimuli;  and 
the  remains  of  an  Aquedua  may  be  observed^ 
extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Academy.    The 
TomU   are   mentioned    by   Pausanias,    in  his 
journey  to  Ekusis. 

In  the  evening,  we  arrived  once  morq  in 
Athens  ;  and  calling  upon  our  former  compa* 
nion^  Lusieri,  were  hailed  by  him  with  the  first 
news  of  peace  between  France  and  England;-^ 
a  joyful  intelligence  for  us,  as  we  instantly 
resolved  to  pass  through  France,  in  our  journey 
home.  He  also  told  us  of  the  valuable  acquisi-^ 
tions,  in  vases,  gems,  and  medals,  which  he  had 
made  in  jEgina,  after  we  had  left  him  upon  that 


The  next  morning  our  Tchohadar  waited  upon  Kegodftr 
his  relation  the  fFatwode,  and  communicated  to  t^^rai- 
him  the  subject  of  our  wishes  respecting  the  ^"^ 


ill*  olire-tree,  intentkd  m  fuel  in  Jikemtt  wbich  th«  author's  brother, 
the  late  Captain  Clarke,  of  the  Braakei,  brought  to  thb  couiitQr. 
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CHAP.  Eleusinian  marble..  After  some  deliberatioi^ 
V  '  ^  the  Governor  acceded  to  our  request ;  but  upou 
the  express  condition^  that  we  would  obtain  for 
him  a  small  English  telescope  belonginor  to 
Signor  LusierL  This  request  opposed  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  our  views;  because  it 
became  necessary  to  divulge  the  secret  of  our 
undertaking  to  a  person  indeed  in  whom  we 
could  confide,  but  who  was  at  the  moment 
actually  employed  in  collecting  every  thing  of 
this  kind  for  our  Ambassador ;  who  had  pro- 
hibited the  removal  of  any  article  of  antient 
sculpture  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen^  ex- 
cepting into  his  own  warehouses^  as  an  addition 
to  the  immense  Collection  he  was  then  formiag^ 
in  the  name,  and  with  the  power^  of  the  Briask 
Nation.  Yet  there  was  no  time  to  lose :  tha 
Waiwode  might  soon  mention  the  n^atter  hioiself 
to  an  intriguing  Consul,  who  paid  him  a  daily 
visit ;  and  then,  (although  the  Statue  were  the 
fTaiwodeH  property,  and,  of  course,  the  right  te 
dispose  of  it  belonged  exclusively  to  him)  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  our  project  would 
be  instantly  frustrated.  Accordingly,  we  made 
Lusieri  acquainted  with  the  whole  affiur ;  aiwl 
our  generous  friend,  disdaining  every  unworthy 
consideration,  not  only  resigned  the  telescope 
upon  our  promise  of  sending  him  another  from 
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England^  but  very  kindly  undertodiL  to  present 
it  himself  to  the  IVaiwode,  and  persuade  him  to 
observe  silence  with  the  Consul  respecting  the 
measures  we  were  then  pursuing.  The  desired. 
Jirmdn  was  therefore  obtained.  To  complete 
the  whole,  it  was  now  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
Consul  himself,  for  the  use  of  the  ferry-boat 
plying  between  Salamis  and  the  main  land;  as 
the  only  means  of  conveying  this  enormous 
piece  of  marble  to  the  Pineeus,  if  we  should  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  our  endeavours  of 
moving  it  from  its  place  towards  the  shore. 
Such  an  application,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
excited  the  Consuls  curiosity  to  the  highest 
degree:  but  after  many  questions,  as  to  the 
object  for  which  the  boat  was  required,  we 
succeeded  in  lulling  his  suspicions;  or,  if  he 
had  any  notion  of  our  intention,  he  believed 
that  all  attempts  to  remove  the  Statue  would  be 
made  in  vain.  A  messenger  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  put  the  boat  under  our  orders. 
Every  thing  being  now  ready,  we  set  out  again 
for  Eleusis:  and  perhaps  a  further  n^rative  of 


(l)  We  had  Uie  satisfiiction  of  iMariofr  that  be  has  since  received  it 
safe.  It  was  a  rery  fine  telescope  made  by  Ranuden :  and  it  was  con* 
¥«yed  to  bin  by  tb«  authoi's  friend«  Mr.  H'ulpole,  whose  Manmtnfi 
JcumtU  has  afforded  a  valuable  addition  to  tbia  work. 
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the  means  used  by  private  individuals^  tinaided 
by  diplomatic  power  or  patronage,  to  procure 
for  the  University  of  which  they  are  members 
this  interesting  monument  of  the  Arts  and 
Mythology  of  Greece^  although  a  part  ol  it  has 
been  already  before  the  public,  may  not  Y>e 
deemed  an  unwelcome  addition  to  this  v  lume. 


M«ihod         The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  were  not 
trivial:  we  carried  with  us  from  Athens  but  few 


^ce^^  implements :  a  rope  of  twisted  herbs,  and  some 
large  nails,  were  all  that  the  city  afforded,  as 
likely  to  aid  the  operation.  Neither  a  wheeled 
carriage,  nor  blocks,  nor  pulleys,  nor  even  a 
saw,  could  be  procured.  Fortunately,  we  found 
at  Eleusis  several  long  poles,  an  axe,  and  a  small 
saw  about  six  inches  in  length,  such  as  cutlers 
sometimes  adapt  to  the  handle  of  a  pocket  knife. 
With  these  we  began  the  work.  The  stoutest 
of  the  poles  were  cut,  and  pieces  were  nailed  in 
a  triangular  form,  having  transverse  beams  at 
the  vertex  and  base.  Weak  as  our  machine  was, 
it  acquired  considerable  strength  by  the  weight 
of  the  Statue f  when  placed  upon  the  transverse 
beams.    With  the  remainder  of  the  poles  were 

'  made  rollers,  over  which  the  triangular  frame 

might  move.  The  rope  was  then  fastened  to 
each  extremity  of  the  transverse  beams.    This 
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simple  contrivance  succeeded,  when  perhaps 
more  complicate  machinery  might  have  failed : 
and  a  mass  of  marble  weighing  near  two  tons 
was  moved  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  or  Acropolis 
of  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea,  in  about 
nine  hours. 

An  hundred  peasants  were  collected  from  the 
village,  and  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis,  and  near 
fifty  boys.  The  peasants  were  ranged,  forty  on 
each  side,  to  work  at  the  ropes;  some  being 
employed,  with  levers,  to  raise  the  machine^ 
when  rocks  or  large  stones  opposed  its  progress. 
The  boys  who  were  not  strong  enough  to  work 
at  the  ropes  and  levers,  were  engaged  in  taking 
up  the  rollers  as  fast  as  the  machine  left  them, 
and  in  placing  them  again  in  the  front. 


But  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Difficuiuv 
Eleusis,  respecting  an  idol  which  they  all  re-  t^ 
garded  as  the  protectress  of  their  fields,  was  not 
the  least  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  In  the 
evening,  soon  after  our  arrival  with  the  Jbrmdn, 
an  accident  happened  which  had  nearly  put  an 
end  to  the  undertaking.  While  tlfe  inhabitants 
were  conversing  with  the  Tchohadar,  as  to  the 
means  of  its  removal,  an  ox,  loosed  from  its 
yoke,  came  and  placed  itself  before  the  Statue; 
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and^  after  Imtting  with  its  homt  iot  some  tiine 
against  the  marble,  ran  off  with  coxurideraUe 
speedy  bellowing,  into  the  Plain  of  Eieusis, 
Instantly,  a  general  inurmur  prevailed;  and 
several  women  joining  in  the  clamour,  it  was 
Mrith  difficulty  any  proposal  could  be  made* 
"  They  had  been  always"  they  said,  ^^  famous  for 
iheir  com ;  cmd  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  cease 
when  the  Statue  was  removed."  Such  were  exactly 
the  words  of  Cicero  with  respect  to  the  Sid* 
Uansy  when  Fisrres  removed  the  Statue  cf  Cerei: 
-^^  '*  QudD,  Cerere  violata,  omkes  cultus 

FRUCTUSQUE  CeRERIS  IK    HIS  LOCIS  IKTBBII^E 

ARBiTRANTUK '/'  It  was  late  at  night  before 
these  scruples  were  removed.  On  t^e  foUowiilg 
morning,  November  the  iweniy-secmd,  the  bottt 
arrived  from  Salamis,  attended  by  four  moaikS) 
who  rendered  us  all  the  service  in  their  power; 
but  they  seemed  perfectly  pamc-strock  when 
we  told  them  that  it  was  our  intention  to  send 
the  Statue  in  their  vessel  to  the  Pir^teus;  and 
lietrayed  the    helplessness    of    in&nts   when 


(l)  Chen  in  Far,  HI,  it.  e.  51.  The  circUnlfitaiictf  wbidi  ittnided 
«bt  Mmovml  af  t^  3iaim§i  of  Cnw  and  TVi^Ukmw  frMB  tkeTeiaplb 
mt  £nna,  by  f^rrar,  irert  f try  tiiiBUat  to  tlioM  whiek  ^po6ci 
ielves  to  our  undertakiD^.— *'  His pukkriiutb  perieuh,  ma^HtuA 
JW,  p^ttearmm  demdtHia,  afijue  a$portatio,pmiiffScUb  MMaAtr.**  Vid- 
lib.  if.  Ok  48. 
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persuaded  to  JQin  in  the  labour.  TU^  people  h^ 
assembled,  and  stood  around  the  Statue  i  but  no 
one  among  them  ventured  to  begin  the  work. 
They  believed  that  the  arm  of  any  person  would 
fall  off  who  should  dare  to  touch  the  marble^  or 
to  disturb  its  position.  Upon  festivaUdaya  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  place  before  it  a  burn- 
ing lamp.  Presently*  however,  the  Priest  of 
EUiusis^  partly  induced  by  entreaty,  and  partly 
terrified  by  the  menaces  of  the  Tchohadar,  put 
QA  his  canonical  vestments,  as  for  a  ceremony 
of  high  mass,  and^  descending  into  the  hollow 
where  the  Statue  remained  upright,  after  the 
rubbish  around  it  had  been  taken  away,  gave 
the  first  blow  with  a  pickaxe  for  the  removal  of 
the  soil,  that  the  people  might  be  convinced  no 
calamity  would  befal  the  labourers.  The  work 
then  went  on  briskly  enough:  already  the 
immense  mass  of  marble  began  to  incline  from 
ita perpendicular;  and  the  triangular  frame  was 
placed  in  such  a  situation,  that,  as  the  Statue 
fell,  it  came  gradually  upon  the  transverse 
beams.  The  rope  was  then  cut,  and  fastened 
asi  traces;  on,e  half  of  it  upon  either  side;  and 
our  machine,  supported  by  wooden  rollers,  was 
ejasily  made  to  move.  In  this  manner,  at  mid- 
day, it  bad  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  above 
the  old  port;  wheijce  the  descent  towards  the 
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AP-   shore,  although  among  ruins,  and  obstructed 
by  large  stones^  was  more  easy. 

New  difficulties  now  occurred.  It  was  found 
that  the  water  near  to  the  shore  was  too  shallow 
to  admit  the  approach  of  the  boat  from  Salamis^ 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Statue  on  board ;  and 
the  old  quay  of  EleusiSf  which  consisted  of 
immense  blocks  of  marble  stretching  out  into 
deeper  water,  was  in  such  a  ruined  state,  that 
several  wide  chasms  appeared,  through  which 
the  water  flowed.  Across  these  chasms  it 
would  be  necessary  to  construct  temporary 
bridges,  for  which  timber  would  be  required ; 
and  even  then  the  boat  could  not  be  brought 
close  enough  to  the  extremity  of  the  quay 
to  receive  the  Statue.  Here  the  whole  of  our 
project  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  its  ter- 
mination ;  for  it  was  quite  impossible,  without 
any  mechanical  aid,  to  raise  a  mass  of  marble 
weighing  nearly  two  tons,  so  as  to  convey  it 
into  the  boat.  At  this  critical  moment,  when 
we  were  preparing  to  abandon  the  undertaking, 
a  large  Casiot  vessel  made  her  appearance, 
sailing  between  Salamis  and  the  Eleusinian  coast. 
We  instantly  pushed  off  in  the  boat,  and  hailed 
her ;  and  the  Captain  consenting  to  come  on 
shore,  we  npt  only  hired  his  ship  to  take  the 


•T 
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Staiue  to  Smyrna,  but  also  engaged  the  assistance 
of  his  crew,  with  their  boats  and  rigging,  to 
assist  in  its  removal.  These  men  worked  with 
spirit  and  skill ;  and  made  the  rest  of  the  ope- 
ration a  mere  amusement.  At  sunset,  we  saw 
the  Statue  stationed  at  the  very  utmost  extre- 
mity of  the  pier-head. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  November  the  ***^S?V|^ 
twenty- thirdf  two  boats  belonging  to  the  vessel,  taking. 
and  the  Salamis  ferry-boat,  were  placed  along- 
side of  each  other,  between  the  ship  and  the 
pier;  and  planks  were  laid  across,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  stage,  upon  which  the  Caaot  sailors 
might  work  the  blocks  and  ropes.  A  small 
cable  was  also  warped  round  the  Statue ;  and 
twelve  blocks  being  brought  to  act  all  at  once 
upon  it,  the  Goddess  was  raised  almost  to  the 
yard-arm ;  whence,  after  remaining  suspended 
a  short  time,  she  was  lowered  into  the  hold ;  and 
the  Eleusimam  taking  leave  of  her ',  the  vessel 
sailed  for  Smyrna.  Having  thus  ended  the 
narrative  of  our  adventure,  we  may  now  con- 
clude our  observations  concerning  the  Ruins  of 

(1)  Th«7  predicted  the  wreck  of  the  ship  which  should  cooTcy  it: 
aii4  it  11  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  aufury  was  completely 
fulfilled.  Id  the  loss  of  the  Princeiia  merchantman,  off  Beaek^  Hea4f 
Imrinf  the  StaUu  on  board. 
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Eleusis.    These  hare  been  since  snrveyed  with 
80  much  attention  by  other  traveUers,  that  \re 
2j^m  of  ®^^^  merely  state  such  things  as  may  perhaps 
have  escaped  their  notice. 


Eleusiu 


J^ong  It  has  been  supposed^  that  the  *'  Long  Wci^i 

of  Athens^  which  extended  froni  the  AcropoUt  to 
the  sea,  and  inclosed  the  Pirceeus^  were  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Athenian  city :  but  this  is  by  no 
means  true.  Such  a  method  of  connecting  the 
harbours  with  the  eiiadels  of  Greece,  was  a  very 
general  characteristic  of  ti^  manners  of  the 
Grecian  people,  in  all  places  where  the  Aerofiotis 
was  not  actually  situate  upon  the  shore.  TMs, 
for  example,  was  the  case  at  Corinih :  it  may 
abo  be  remarked  at  M^gerra^  and  at  Eleam. 
The  Acropolis  of  Eleusis  is  half  a  mie  distant 
finom  the  harbour.  Between  the  base  of  the 
Inll  upon  which  the  Citadel  stood,  and  the  sea, 
this  distance  is  occupied  by  a  small  pls^n;  and 
from  the  number  of  ruined  fouadastiotid,  the 
Testigea  of  temples^  and  of  other  HierOy  all  aver 
thia  plain  towards  the  sea,  we  were  indmed 
to  differ  from  fVhdserj  and  from  every  otlier 
traveller,  by  considering  this  piece  ef  land  as 
the  idcQtieal  spot  called  Rhakiubt;  where, 
according  to  the  antient  traditions  of  Eleuasr 
com  was  first  sown.    The  severe  iUness  wi& 
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which  Triptolemus  was  afflicted,  and  from  which    chap. 
he  was  restored  to  health  by  Ceres^  is  still  ^     /    ^ 
liable   to    attack  ail   who    expose  themselves 
to  the  malaria  now  covering  this  part  of  the 
Eleusinian  territory :    and  the  evil  might  again 
be  removed,  as  it  then  was,  by  subjecting  the 
same  spot  once  more  to  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture; carefully  cleansing  and  draining  the 
soil.     This  being  the  Rharian  Plain ;    the  great  or  the 
plain  of  Eleusis,   upon   the   other  side  of  the  ^^xm. 
Acropolis,  towards  the  west,   is   consequently  ^„^ 
the  Thriasian.     The  xiharian  Plain  being  small, 
and  between  the  Citadel  and  the  sea,  was  in  all 
probability  occupied,  in  antient  times^  by  the 
city  of  Eleusis,    and  by  many  of   its  sacred 
buildings.     The  remains  of  the  two  Lang  fTalls, 
which  extended  from  the  Citadel  to  the  sea,  and 
inclosed  the  port,  are  yet  visible;  and  within 
this    inclosure   were    perhaps    the    temples  of 
Triptolemus  and   of  Neptune^.      The  jirea  and  TemfUici 
uiltar  of  Triptolemus  were  undoubtedly  within  mm,  of 
the  Rharian  Plain\     The  temple  of  Diana  Pro-  ZaT** 
pylaa  was,  of  course,  as  its  name  implies,  the  ^^^^., 
Holy  Gate  of  the  Citadel ;  and  probably  it  stood 


j^l)  Via.  Pmitanits  Attic,  c.38.  pp.  99, 93.     ed.  KuhmU, 

(8)  Tl  A  wtVu^  ri  'Pm^itfy  ».  r.  X.     'EprmSfm  MAaS  umXwftim  TPinTO- 

ABMOT,  mmi  BXIMOZ  i$iufmrmu     Ibid,  p.  9S. 
VOL.  VI.  8  8 
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upon  or  near  to  the  spot  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  small  Church  or  Chapel  upon  the  brow 

Temple  of  the  hill.  That  of  Ceres^  built  during  the 
administration  of  Pericles^  by  Iciinus  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  jiihens,  and  mentioned 
by  Plutarch^,  by  Strato\  and  by  Fitruvius*,  was 
perhaps  destroyed  before  the  invasion  of  Alanc^ 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  and  even 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the  second;  as 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  him.  But  as  Phidias 
presided  over  all  the'  artists  employed  to  com- 
plete it  %  and  the  marble  of  Mount  PenteEcus 
was  employed  in  its  construction,  it  is  easily 
to  be  recognised  in  those  Ruins  among  which 
the  Statue  was  discovered;  an  area  or  pave- 
ment, leading  to  it,  being  of  Pentelican  marble, 
and  still  existing,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Thriasian  Plain,  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
jlcropolis..    The    antient    port  of   Eleusis   was 

Port  of  entirely  artificial ;  being  inclosed  by  a  semicir- 
cular pier  of  white  marble.  Going  to  this  port 
from  the  modem  village  (which  does  not  con- 
tain forty  houses),    along  the  remains  of  the 


Si^uiii* 


(l)  Ptularch,  in  Periei.  vol.  I.   p.  159. 
(8)  Sirabom,  Geo;.  lib.ix. 

(3)  runtv,  in  Pneftt. 

(4)  ndtr*  Hi  huwt  m2  wdfrm  Iwinnrtt  h  m^f  ^EIAIAX.     I^mlarcL 
ia  Periei, 
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northern  wall,  you  come  to  the  ruins  6f  another  cblap- 
large  Temple,  consisting  of  prodigious  masses  of  ■■  ■»-  ^ 
atone  and  marble.  Here,  then,  was  one  of  the 
temples  before  mentioned;  perhaps  that  of  Nep- 
tune,  being  so  near  to  the  port.  At  a  distance 
to  the  right  in  what  we  have  considered  as 
the  Rhariem  Plain,  is  another  considerable  Ruin, 
a  part  whereof  is  yet  standing ;  and  the  founda- 
tions of  other  structures  may  be  discerned. 
All  this  plain,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
sea,  is  covered  with  the  fragments  of  former 
works;  and  upon  this  side  was  the  Theatre;  the  Antiait 
form  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  upon 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  near  the  southern  wall 
leading  to  the  sea«  Upon  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  are  the  vestiges  of  the  Citadel;  also  -^^vo'"- 
some  excavations,  which  were  used  as  cisterns, 
similar  to  those  of  other  cities  in  the  Pehpon^ 
nesus.  Looking  down  upon  the  great  Thriasian 
Plain  from  the  top  of  this  rock  (whose  shape  is 
an  oblong  parallelogram,  lying  nearly  parallel 
to  the  shore),  the  back  of  the  spectator  being 
tO¥rards  the  sea,  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
OF  Cerfs  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west 
angle;  and  to  the  left  of  this,  in  the  road  to 
Megara,  exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  route^  is  the  WeU 

s  s  2 
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CHAP,    called  by  him '  eiffimv,   close  to  the  foundatioQ 

y.  ■■»■■■/  of  some  Hieron  or   Temple.     A  little  farther 

towards  the  lejl  lies   the   colossal  marble  Torso 

of  a  Liofif  or  of  a  Sphinx,  which  was  before 

noticed  ia  our  arrival  at  Ekusis  from  Megara. 

Return  to  Having  thus  amply  gratified  our  curiosity 
'^^'^'  with  regard  to  the  remains  of  this  remarkable 
city,  and  accomplished  the  object  of  our  wishes 
by  the  removal  of  the  Statue  of  Ceres,  we 
returned  in  high  spirits  to  Athens,  to  prepare 
for  a  journey  through  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Thes- 

8ALY,    PlERIA,    MACEDONIA,    and    TuRACE,    tO 

Constantinople. 


MiH  fl(^f  UWv  Mfitm  mmXi^tvm,  Pausan.  Juica^  C.S9.  p.  94.  ed.  JTvAiui. 
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iiX**f  ^vyxardPaeiy 16  •    0 
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lir.     SH. 

'EfliofAaiapia,  ^o«  ^vtavei<K  JMpKoc,  wtptk^ovtra 
SKiiv  n)y    dKoXotSiav  rov  ^p6yov,    Ifyovp  t6 
XiftoXSyior,  rS  YaKrifpioy,  r^y  TlapaKXtgnriiy, 
t6  'AySoXdyior,    tS  Tpif^toy,    t6  ITcyriyffo^« 
rdpioy,  rdt  rpii^  Atirovpy(ac,  Kal  rd  dyaygat^ 

^npa   Tov   Ev^oXoy/ov 70  -O 

*iKX6yioy,  vttf^rl  rvrMy 8*0 

'ElpiioXiyioy^  vtwri  rtrtruBiy S«0 

%oproXoyioy,  yttt^ri  rvruBiy  •• 4*0 

TartffroXdpioy  fii  p.iay  irpoad^Ktiy  roXXd  wepitpyor, 

Kal   yjiJ^vifioy 3-0 

^EartVToXal    iid  ari'^^vy  drXiy  xard  r^c   vwipif^" 

yiac 0  .  12 

*Epfitiyelai  "RvvtfitU  Wipl  Mi/i if 7c«c  X/>cffrov      •     •     5  •    0 

*E/o«r($r/oiroc>    yaarrl   rwruBeh 3-10 

*Ep»^Ai|  TpayfZla  itd   Tri^tty I  -  10 

^EXfy^oc  Kara  ddiuy  Kal  ivvatfitiy  lie   T6fi,  iif*i     •  10  •    0 
£i?0Tade/ov,  t6  Ka9    vfffjitfyfiy  Kal  vofiiyiay   Zpafia     8  •     0 

^'Effyiipiiiov   rtji  ruy  (day  otKoyofitat 2-0 

E,iayyiXioy,  hopdafiiyoy  cic  iroiXXd  IXXtr^,  fii  rd 
Viay^yia  rov  Tlarpidp^ov  'ItpwroX^fAvy  X/>v- 

edySov  rov  'Sorapd •24*0 

^Enpoy  ')(fivv6y- 82-0 

JSivyoX^ioy  fiiya   yiorvruBty      .•••.•«  1$  •     Q 

ZfinffAara  iid^pa  SioXoyixd  rov  fitydXov  *AAa* 

yavlov 0  •  10 

*H  *EidliipXo€  (cK  Koty^y  yXZovay  fierafpaQnird) 
ILuyvrayriyov  'ApfityordXov,  Td  vvy  av{ln^• 
QMa  fitrd  * hrovroXiKiiy,  ^vyoitKuy,  Kal  Ila* 
rtpiKay  Kay6yay •     -  18  -     0 

*HOcJCi)  Ttpiftytivtt  ILvpov  fiaeiXiu^  Tltoo'oy      ...8*0 
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Qiar^r  tloKtruidy  furaykurri^ky  h  r^  Aan- 
viloc  fU  T^  cocvifv  ^dXiKToy  wapd  rov  ir^if 
\itrdrpv  a^ivrov  OvyxpopKa^la^  "StKokdov 
MavpoKoipdrov.  Tplrri  iiopOt^fiirtf  %K^09it  Bfyt* 

rCq  ^ix"^  vvyKOTufiaoiy  nva 15-     0 

%mpia   ^pKmaviKtj %*»««i.lO 

9ti9etvpcc  ^afianKiiyov  viorvwttBiU    ••••••    8  •    0 

^^ofpdarov  ^HOikoI    j^apaKrripif  iiKovtricaaptt  .     *    0  *  10 
9iOfv\dicrov  BovXya/OiOf  ipfjttfyiia  cic  rd  ria^apQ 

^Ispd  EvayyAia   x*fpU    nva    Kar^iacfidr    •  SO  •    0 
QtoroKupioy       »..••     •    «     •     •     •     •     •     .    3*    O 

Qweia  rov  ^Afipadfi  hd  vrlyuv  drXttv   *    .     •     •    0  •  10 

Tiia^  rov  dXtfiovt  Mtravoovvro^      ••••••    3  •    0 

l^ropia  rfc  Bv(ayrSo^  dwS    Kricmc    HiofffAOv  c»c 

roi)c    ic\drovc    xaipoift  fiac,    iit  ^  T6fiovt  «^* 

(\upU  tn/yKordfiatny)       ••.■••••60«0- 
^eropia    HoXifiov    drafitraii)    Vaavlac,     teal   r^f 

XyBn/jtaviK^t  Il6prac9  t<c  TS/aovq  I(  •  •  •  31  .  0 
'Itrropia  *£nrXiy9<a9riri7  MtXcr/ov  cic  dK-Xijy' ^pdtrty 

etc  Tofiovc  r/ocrp      ••••• (K)«0 

'I^ropia    ifdcri)    BeXi9(ra|0/ov    *Apj(i9rpanfycv    rov 

fAiydXov  avroKpdropo^  «*.»k*.«S«0 
Iwropla  ^ravpdxi  iid  vrlytty  dwKZv  *  .  •  •  •  0  •  4 
*Irro/>^a  ri;^  Lcorf/ac     ••^••••.ft.0«4 

Kari/i'i/^ic  Mrovf^caXi)  3id^  frri^ny    •••«**0*10 
KMfifiia  rov  KdpKov   rdKldytff    i)  tfroya^riffiy  ra) 
tipaia   \rip<ii  fAtra^paaBu9tt    $U  rify  lifiiripav 
itdkiKroy       .     ..•...•••••••3*10 

TStripOf  *A/0£riy  r^c  IlafcAac    ••••••    3  »    0 

'Er^/ia*    Ac^Jv<a<   ITci^c/iac    ra2   yvfA^ri^     •     •     3-10 
Ktf/ori|X/ov  Nirwroc  re/>l  rJv  Si,6y»y  ifyifiSvify  TX* 

X^F^y  ca}  Vafialuy     ••*...•..     6  • 
Tdf  tti^rov  ffti  iU6ya^  ii^t^t  vuyKmrdfiwny    .7^0 
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Aif^tSy  MtKpor • S  •  0" 

A6yoi  Yy^tfffXfcc  cic  r<)  Itmfpioy  TldBoc     .    .     •     1  •  lO 

Af^iff^v  BXd^dv  \<»pU  eyyKOTdfiaviy       .     .     .     .  24  •  0 

A6yoi  TiarfryvptKolf  eic  *EyK4fitO¥  Zia^puy ' Ay it»r    2  •  0 

AiiTOvpyixSv  fU  fiiiKOi  Kut  ^apavriipa  fityar  •     •  12  •  0 
Aiirovpytat  at  rpiU,  ILpvcovr^fAov,  haeiXtlov,   ml 

If  n/>oifYta0yiiKi|  /ui    ^Koyoypa^at,    tic  ircr^i     3  -  10 

I A     ,  IBrt/Kii  etc  xaprSy    • 1    •  10 

MapyapiTai  rov  "Xpvtrovrdfiov     • •     8  •    0 

Mapxdiac  itrropia  itd  crlj^up 0<6 

Miff^ara  rc{  ^tSdixa,  veorvrttdirra  fii  wpav^f^Ktir 
Tov  Tvrttov,  sit  tdBi  koprriv  rov  ^dyov  inl 
orov  ^ti^ifii^ii.  Kal  3\kat  woXkal  hofiBtiaHc 
cic  rove  iipfiovtf  Karafia^lat,  i^al  ^oifc>  iv^ak^ 

fiiva  tic  rovt  wptirovt  rihrovt 144  •    0 

Mifytdrri   ^i^ay^al,  yiorvrt»0Mai 8*0 

Mifyo\6yioy  rov  trove  1802 0  •     3 

MvBoi    Aifftirov,  tit  dwXriy  ^pdcrty 0-15 

MvdoXoyigSy   4^tKoiro\iriKdy  r^c  TlvXwdi^ot  .     •     .     6*0 

M«/oi«€  'Iffropia 1*0 

MvOoXoyixdy  ^ApafiiKoy  fjroi  cfacoXoi^Of^ic  r^t  %aXif- 

fidt  tit  T6fAovt  riatrapat  ••..•...  22  •    0 

Nai/r<r^c  BtuptfriKO'wpaKriK^  'EtpfAfiyila,  cc  rijfc 
*IraXicfc  iiaXixrov  tit  r^y  tup  TpaixZy  jcocvifr 
fitrayXmrioBttea  Kal  rayvy  tlrtt  1 802.  wpSrvy 
rvvoit  ixiodtiva  Ofiov  fitrd  r^y  fiadtifiartKtir 
rmd^my  tit  ivtt  Tofiovt  .     • 

NIdc  Uapd^tteotf  vtturrl   rvrttfAiyot 8  •    0 

Btyoftiyrot  rd  ffii(6fitya  fii  tiKoyoypa^iat  tit  riawa* 
pat  T^fiovt  tit  ^payr(i(9  %i»/»2c  wyxard' 
^''v    .     .     .     i 44  .    0 
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On-Ji^^oc  icaXd  Itfiivti ]  •     2 

Ofroc  r^c  %iOT6K0V9  *EXkiiviKd,   koI  mrXa^  .     •     •    0  •  10 
^OpBdZolo^  'OfioXoyia 6*0 

TIaBayuyia  fxi  vpovdifKait  \pvi9ifiaii      ....0*2 

— —  'Eripa  /icyaXif  jAird  hia^dpov^  KoXKurifffAovf    0  •  10 

Tlaidayuyd<  i)  fpa/nfJiaTiKij  TpaKriKrj  iy  htiyyp  1 800 

.    ii\af   9vyKard^viv 10  •     ^ 

TlapaKKfUTiKij  vtuml  rvwtideica,  Kal  irtfAtXiit   ^top* 

BuOtifra • 20  •    0 

TlimiKOffTdpiov  wapofAoittc       •••'..•..  12  •     0 

Tlepiypa^tl  'Itpd  rov  S«v^  "Opov^,  fiird  rij^  'Aico- 
\ov9iac  r^c  dycac  AUanplyfi^y  kqX  kripov 
rdrv  d<!n\ifJt6»y   Ciriytfvi4iy 2  •  10 

Tlipl   r^c   Ziarpififi^  iU  *EiyeHay  ruy  Ka/Jti^ray  n/r 

"ApKTOv  rov   fitydXov   Aoi/kijc   r^c  'Pa^eia^    .     0-10 

TltTpa  ^KayBdkov  tfroi  hiatrd^fitnt  ruy  hi\oyitiy 
riy  Zvo  ^ILKKktitniy  *AvaroXiic^c  Kal  AvriKfjcg 
^vyypa0£i(ra    wapd   tJXiov  Mi/wdr^     ....     8  •     0 

IloXffiiic^  T^^vifc  ipftfivda  fAird  rijv  rd^iy  riiy  crpa^ 

Ttvfjidray  r^c  fieydXtfc  'Pwraiaf 3  •     0 

UpaKTiKd,  iJTOi  Utpiypa^ij  rov  Tipdlitay  rrjt  At" 
a/rtic  6rov  tyiyey  iU  ^apaofiiay  r^c  Tlo\uy(at 
Kara  roOi:  IJdS •     •     0  '•  10 

TlpoffKvyiirdpioy  rrj^  fia^iXttctj^  Kal  infiatrfji/ac  Moytfc 
rfjt  fiBy{<mff  dyiat  Aaifpac,  rov  dyiov  ^ABaya^ 
9lov  rov  iy  rf  "ABf 1-0 

l^avo^    • 0  •  10 

Zri^cXoy^a,  yiotrrl  rwroBuva  fAvrd  wpoaBtfKiif  rtyot 
dyayKald^  rov  'EomptyoVf    rov  "OpBpov,    Kal 

r^c  Aurovpyiac ••0*5 

IvXKeirovpyiKSy  fitrd  rtvoi  yiaq  wpo^ifKijt  •     •     .     0  •     6 
"ivyrira  rov  tiXoad^v  'Ivropla      .••-••1.0 
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36c.     Nir»^    ri)  wpZror    TvwtMv,    ml   lu^i/Uc 

ZiopBmBiy        1  .  10 

Zvrray/iAaVioy  OeoXoyir^c  waiieiat   •     .     •     •     .     .  1$  •     tl 

rcr«»F  (v^iiv   ir  rf  rAcf       •     .     •     ••     •     <r3-10 

*Erytt    iiyt<o/a   \pvwfAiyti *     •    S  •  10 

Zci/>ci  rwK  dyit»y  Hariptty  iU  ror  *I«i/3  •  •  •  •  10  •  0 
Zv^Civv  StwaXariKfft  iU  mrXtfy  ^pdv^r  X^^^  wy- 

wardfiatriy S2  •    0 

Tc^  irayra   WfiaxriKft  rmy  TatriKHv  icai  Ocrov/«evf 

jcJv  dy(t»y  ^uy6^i»y,  cic  T6fA0»c  i^  •     -     •     134  •    6 

Tapi^  /!<  roxc  IloffTacc     •     • 0-15 

T^erpatvdyytkoy  ilc  y^afiOKriifKL  fiiyay,  iierd  wpo9* 
tfifff^  Tfft  *AroraXvif^e«iC»   ca)  fii  TllyaKU  ruw 
pffTuy  Tff^  IlaXaidc*    rd  cwota  tvpivKovrai  ut 
rd  twvapa  EvaT^iXia  koX  * AsrwcdKvy^ny     •     .     7  •    0 
'lEiTipoy  c<€  x^/**"^/<^^  /^iKpoy   iid  cyrifXnoy     7  •    0 
""Ertpoy   eiV    Oi^iyi'    \pvirovy 10-0 

T/oay^/oi  rov  Ilir/iov  Mcra^raaXov.  ySy  wpZroy 
fiira^paoBMai  iic  n|y  iffJLtripay  ^idXtKroy. 
iU  TdfAovt  ^i^tf •     •     •     •     4  -  10 

Tpifdioy  ysorvruBiy 22-0 

X/»i0Tiaycrif   OfoXoyia  rov  BioKoyiKtndrov  MifryBo- 

woKiroy  MJo'ic/3ac  IlXefrwyoc 8-0 

Htpoyoypd^o^    fiird    rpovOffKif^    yeat    rtty  Tovptctiy 

BafftXiuy S*0 

X/oiy^roifdua  'EXXiyvitfTi  fitra^paoBMa  Ik  r^  Aar<- 
WSoc  c<c  ri|v  '£XXt|virf7K  ^uyrjy  rapd  *Ai^w- 
y/ov  Bv{aiT(ov  ij  iraVtf  dfi\ifit»rdrti  vpot  ^<a* 
KdvjAtiviy  ijBiiy  rHy  'Sitty 1*0 
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JUr.     M. 

fAirafpaoBttaa    •••..••••••  32  .    0 

^aXuffiioy  /ueya  viorvntdtr  eic  yapamiipa  f^iyaw    4  •  10 

''RrBfiov    fUKfiSr 1*2 

'^To'Bpoy  'EitiYrfToy  rov  'Ayarcov  .     •     .     •     •     8*0 

'£lpo\dytoy  ffxiro,  fierd  Zia^puv  KaXKi^wterfAdruy  6  •  10 
*^Erg/>oy    ^vffufiiyoy  .•• »8«0 

ll/ooXi^coi'  fiiya,  rd  Xeyofityoy  r^  BXa^cac  .  •  10  •  0 
'Enpoy  tfAOtoy  yfiv9mf^iyoy IS  •     0 
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No.  II. 


t 
TEMPERATURE  op  the  ATMOSPHERE, 

ACCORDIMO   TO 

DIURNAL  OBSERVATION; 

WITH 

J  CORBSSI'ONDiliG  STjITEMEST  OP  TBMFERATURS  IS  SNCUKD 

During  tlie  same  Periodt 

LATTJOL  BSINO   KXTftACTVO  PftOX  A  EBOlsna  KBPT  IN  TBI  ArAftTMIVnOT  TU  W^ 
•OCIBTT  OP  LONDOK,  ST  OM>Ba  OP  TUB  PftSSIDBVT  AMD  COCRCft. 


N.B.  ne  Obtervniimt  dHting  ike  Jmumet/  were  alwajft  metfe  ai  Ate  tkee  ^f^ 
Reifal Soekip  ai  TwT.u.itmd'holkemtheSeaie^FehmliA, 


OtMITCtlOII  OD  th* 

Ob«ffnti«MLM^ 

•oteafFkhKalMlt 

y 

MTheremade. 

WhCRIMdc. 

ca  deiiK  Dif. 

%r 

Acre,  ID 

Sjria,  N.  la^,  32*.  57'. 

July  1/. 

ffi 

82 

Acre^ 

July  18. 

69 

83 

Acre, 

July  19. 

77 

8S 

Acre, 

July  20. 

m 

82 

At  sea. 

oflf  Mount  Carmel, 

July  21. 

w 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  33\  24'. 

July  22. 

;» 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  33%  48'. 

July  23. 

:i 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  33'.  40'. 

July  24. 

69 

81 

At  sea. 

N.lat.33\  6'. 

July  25. 

fi 

81 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  31  •.32'. 

July  2^. 

76 

81 

At  sea. 

N.lat.  3r.47'. 

July  27. 

72 

80 

At  sea, 

N.lat.  3r.59'. 

July  28. 

6S 

61 

At  tea. 

N.  lat.  32*.  4'. 

July  29. 

e( 

81 

Ataea, 

N.  lat.  32% 

July  3a 

74 

82 

At  sea. 

N.  lat.  3r.  40', 

July  31. 

72 
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Qbmrmikfn  on  the                      ^ 

Scale  of  Fahrenheit.                    Where  made. 

Obfervatioa  in  Londc 
When  made.       on  the  same  Da^. 

81 

t  Ofif  the  mouths  of  the  Nile^  % 
i          N.  lat.3f.40'.           J 

August   1. 

74 

82 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    2* 

74 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    3« 

63 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August   4. 

71 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    5. 

68 

83 

Aboukir  bay, 

August   6. 

72 

83 

Aboukir  bay. 

August    7* 

76 

83 

Aboukir  bay> 

August    8. 

73 

85 

Rosetta^ 

August   9. 

66 

92 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Melubis, 

August  10. 

74 

89 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  £I-Buredgiat,  August  11. 

76 

89 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Bulac, 

August  ]2. 

76 

90 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Bulac, 

August  13. 

70 

91 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Bulac, 

August  14. 

71 

91     , 

Cairo, 

August  15. 

73 

91 

Cairo, 

.August  16. 

70 

98 

Cairo, 

August  17. 

75 

92 

Cairo, 

August  18. 

73 

91 

Cairo, 

August  19. 

74 

91 

Cairo, 

August  20. 

79 

91 

Cairo, 

August  21. 

71 

90 

Desert  e«st  of  the  Nile, 

August  22. 

71 

85 

c  PinDadeoftheGreater  Pyramid 
I               of  Djiza, 

I  August  23. 

69 

91 

Cairo, 

August  24. 

73 

92 

Cairo, 

August  25. 

71 

90 

Cairo, 

August  26. 

69 

92  • 

CairO; 

August  27. 

73 

87 

Cairo, 

August  28. 

74 

87 

Cairo, 

August  29. 

76 

66 

Cairo, 

August  30. 

76 

87 

Cairo, 

August  31. 

68 
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rnirahcu 

Where  made. 

When  maie.       on  the 

mmh^ 

8» 

Cairo, 

Sept.     1. 

G8 

90 

Cairo, 

Sept.    2. 

€6 

8S 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Amus, 

Sept.    3. 

€9 

S4 

Upon  the  Nile,  near  Machallet, 

Sept.    4. 

66 

84 

Rosetta, 

Sept.    5. 

73 

82 

Rosetta, 

Sept.*  6. 

G9 

81 

BosetU, 

Sept.    7. 

66 

81 

Abookir  baj, 

Sept.    8. 

6S 

81 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.    9- 

70 

82 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  10. 

as 

8S 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  1 1 . 

6S 

82 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  12. 

62 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  13. 

6S 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  14. 

66 

82 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  15. 

70 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  16. 

OB 

81 

Alexandria, 

Sept.  17. 

68 

76 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  18. 

71 

76 

Abookir  bay. 

Sept.  19. 

es 

78 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  20. 

67 

80 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  21. 

64 

80 

Aboukir  bay. 

Sept.  22. 

56 

78 

At  sea,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  Sept  23. 

63 

78 

At  sea,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  Sept.  24. 

61 

78 

At  sea,     N.  lat.  33*. 

30'. 

Sept.  25. 

59 

78 

At  sea,     N.  lat.  34*. 

5(f. 

Sept  26. 

61 

78 

At  sea,     N.  lac.  35*. 

55\ 

Sept  27. 

70 

76 

At  sea,    N.  lat.  35: 

M. 

Sept  28. 

67 

74 

At  sea. 

Sept.  29. 

69 

74 

At  sea. 

Sept  30. 

64 

72 

At  sea,  near  Rhodes 

f 

Oct.  1. 

59 

71 

At  sea,  near  Rhodes, 

Oct  2. 

6S 

74 

At  sea,  near  the  Island  Eplscopia,  Oct.  3. 

65 
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ObMmtioD  on  tin  ,„            ^     Ob»err»tioolnl^d« 

SoUtofFahrealieiL                    Where  made.  Whennwde.       on  the  same  Dqr. 

76            At  sea,  near  the  Island  Stanchio,    Oct.   4.  61 

76  Stanchio,  ^ct.    5.  ^1 

77  Stanchio,  Oct.  6.  57 
77  Stanchio,  Oct.  7-  58 
76  Stanchio,  Oct.  8.  68 
76  At  sea,  near  Patmos,  Oct.  9.  61 
76  At  Patmos,  in  the  port,  Oct.  10.  65 
74  At  Patmos,  Ditto,  Oct.  U.  61 
69            At  Patmos,     Ditto,  Ocu  12.  58 

Ditto,  smaller  Harbour  of  Ditto,  Oct.  13.  63 

74  Ditto,  smaller  Harbour  of  Ditto,  Oct.  14.  63 

75  At  sea,  near  Naxos,  Oct.  15.  60 
72  Island  of  Naxos,  Oct.  16.  60 
72            At  sea,  near  Naxos,  Oct.  17.  58 

76  Island  of  Naxos,  Oct.  18.  59 
76  At  sea,  near  Paros,  Oct.  ig*  54 
76            Islandof  Paros,  Oct.  20.  50 

€  Parian  marble  quarries  of  Mar-  -%  q^^^  ^u  45 

(                    pessus.  ^ 

75            Harbour  of  Syra,  Oct.  22.  47 

78  Harbour  of  Syra,  Oct.  23.  53 

75  At  sea,  near  Zia,  Oct.  24.  50 
74            Island  of  Zia,  Oct.  25.  53 

76  Island  of  Zia,  Oct.  26.  56 
80  CapeSunium,  Oct.  27.  56 
78            Near  Athens,  Oct.  28.  49 

Athens,  Oct.  29.  54 

Athens,  Oct.  30.  59 

Athens,  Oct.  31.  62 

Athens;  Nov.  1.  60 

Athens,  Nov.  2.  56 


80 
€6 
64 
60 
62 


48  Summit  of  Mount  Hymettos,        Nov.  3.  42 

70  Athens,  Nov.  4.  48 
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tXwtrTation  on  the 
8ciJeorF«brenheit. 

WherriMde. 

01 
When  mate. 

ootheaiMDqr. 

68 

At  sea,  near  ^gina. 

Nov.    5. 

38 

68 

Epi^da, 

Nor*   6. 

42 

67 

Hieron  of 

'  jSSsculapius, 

Nov.   7. 

40 

67 

Nauplia, 

Nov.    8. 

47 

67 

Argos, 

Nov.   9. 

48 

62 

Carvati,  near  Mycenae, 

Nov.  10. 

4S 

61 

Sicyon, 

Nov.  11. 

53 

63 

Corintb, 

Nov.  12. 

48. 

6S 

Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

Nov.  13. 

44 

62 

Stadium  of  the  Isthmia, 

Nov.  14. 

43 

64 

Bath  of  Helen,  at  Cenchreae, 

Nov.  15. 

53 

63 

Caneta, 

Nov.  16. 

55 

67 

Eleusis, 

Nov.  17. 

54 

61 

Athens, 

Nov.  18. 

50 

60 

Athens, 

Nov.  19. 

42 

62 

Athens, 

Nov.  20. 

41 

61 

Athens, 

Nov.  21. 

44 

68 

Eleusis, 

Nov.  22. 

41 

74 

Eleusis, 

Nov.  23. 

37 

64 

Athens, 

Nov.  24. 

4S 

60 

Athens, 

Nov.  25. 

46 

61 

Athens, 

Nov.  26, 

45 

65 

Athens, 

Nov.  27. 

36 

6i 

Athens, 

Nov.  28. 

37 

68 

Athens, 

Nov.  29. 

29 

67 

Athens, 

Nov.  30. 

5S 
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(US 


No.  Ill, 


NAMES  OF  PLACES 


VISIT  JED   IN   THE  AUTHOR'S  ROUTE. 


N.B.  No  attenpt  ha$-been  made  upon  the  pre$ent  oeeariom  to  state  the  Diataneuf 
relating  principally  to  Sea  Voyoffet,  they  are  netprecuely  known. 


1801. 

Jufy  17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
SI. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
Juff,    1. 


Acre. 
Acre. 
Acre. 

Acre. 

Sailed  from  Acre. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

At  sea. 

Aboakir. 


1801. 
Aug,  2.  Aboukir. 

3.  Aboukir. 

4.  Aboakir. 

5.  Aboukir. 
6«  Aboukir. 

7.  Aboukir. 

8.  Voyage  to  the  Nile. 

9.  Rosetta. 

10.  Upon  the  Nile. 

11.  Upon  the  Nile*. 

12.  Cairo.' 

13.  Cairo. 

14.  Cairo. 

15.  Cairo. 

16.  Cairo. 

17.  Cairo. 


(I)  A  voyage  of  900  miles  against  the  whole  forccof  the  lanndatioD,  in  Mhonn. 
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1601. 

1801. 

JugA%.  Ctfro. 

5QII.S3.  At  sea. 

19.  Cairo. 

S4.  At  sea. 

SO.  Cairo. 

S5.  At  sea. 

SI.  Cairo. 

S6.  At  sea. 

n.  Heliopolif. 

S7.  Atseo. 

S3.  Pyramida  of  Ujba. 

Ss.  At  sea. 

S4.  Cklro. 

S9.  At  sea. 

S5.  Cairo. 

30.  At  sea. 

86.  Cairo. 

Oct.   1.  Off  Rhodes. 

S7.  SbeikAtmaoybeyondCalro. 

S.  Coast  of  Asia  Ifiiior. 

S8.  Pyramidiof  SacdLnu 

3.  Isiand  Episoopia. 

39.  Cairo. 

4.  Island  Stanchio. 

•      80.  Ctfro. 

5.  Stanehio. 

31.  Cairo. 

6.  Stanchio, 

S^.  1.  Cairo. 

7«  Stanchio* 

S.  BuUo,  upon  the  Nile. 

8.  StanchM. 

3.  Terao^,  upon  the  Nile. 

9.  Island  Leria-PfttaMC 

4.  Se'lHi^jar— Atrium  p/SaU. 

10.  Patmos. 

5.  Berimbal. 

11.  Fatmos. 

6.  RoietU. 

IS.  OirSamos,  Icaria,  ftc 

7.  Roaetta. 

13.  Western  Port  of  PfetiM 

8.  Aboukir. 

14.  Fatmoa. 

9.  Aboukir. 

15.  Icarift— Naxofi. 

10.  Alexandria. 

16.  Naxoa. 

11.  Alezandriai 

17.  Naxoa. 

IS.  Alexandria. 

18.  Naxoa. 

13.  Alexandria. 

19.  Paroa. 

14.  Alexandria. 

SO.  Paroa— Antipahw. 

15.  Alexandria. 

Si.  Paros. 

16.  Alexandria. 

SS.  Syra. 

17.  Aboukir. 

S3.  Syra. 

18.  Aboukir. 

S4.  Jura. 

19.  At  tea. 

35.  Zla. 

SO.  At  sea. 

S6.  Zla. 

SS.  At  sea. 

S7*  Cape  Sanium. 

n^^p»»— ^* 


» mw9  \    '      ■  '^  ■»  ■  ^ 
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1801. 

1801. 

Oei,  98.  Sirnifl  Saroiiicus. 

Nmf.  14,  Corinth! 

99.  Atheni. 

15.  Cenchres-^romyon 

-30.  Athras. 

lo.  M^ara. 

'  31.  Athena. 

17.  Eleusis. 

iV(Mr.  1.  Athens. 

* 

18.  Athens. 

3.  Athens^ 

19.  Athens, 

3.  Athens. 

SO.  Athens. 

4.  Athens. 

31.  Athens. 

5.  Mgiom. 

38.  Eleusis. 

&  EpiAda*— Li^urio. 

33.  Eleusis. 

7.  Hieron  of  .fisculapius— 

34.  Athens. 

8.  Nauptia.             [Nauplia. 

35.  Athens* 

9.  Tiryns-^rgos. 

36.  Athens. 

10.  MycensB— Nemea. 

37.  Athens. 

11.  SIcyon. 

38.  Athens. 

IS.  Corinth. 

39.  Athens. 

IS.  Corinth. 

30.  Athens. 

END  OF  VOLUME  THE  SIXTH. 


PHnisd  by  R.  Watts, 

Crown  Court,  Tempk  Bar, 


